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INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1935 


MODERN DIPLOMACY AND BRITISH 
PUBLIC OPINION! 


By Tue Hon. Harotp Nicotson, C.M.G. 


I must begin with a few definitions and a few axioms. I 
shall be using the word “ diplomacy ”’ in its most general sense, 
meaning thereby the practice, rather than the theory, of inter- 
national relations. I shall be using the term “ democratic or 
modern diplomacy ”’ as signifying a system under which the 
execution of foreign policy is subjected to the immediate, rather 
than to the ultimate, concurrence of the sovereign electorate. 
I shall proceed from the axiom that democratic diplomacy has 
in Great Britain superseded professional or oligarchic diplomacy. 
I shall thus take it as agreed that public opinion has now become 
a constant, rather than an intermittent, factor in the conception 
and execution of foreign policy; that the system of democratic 
diplomacy thus created has many virtues and several faults; 
and that, whereas its virtues are obvious and I hope enduring, 
its faults are obscure and, I earnestly believe, transitional. If, 
therefore, I concentrate my remarks upon the dangers and 
weaknesses of democratic diplomacy, I do not wish it to be 
supposed that I have failed to appreciate its safeguards, its 
inevitability and its strength. 

My central theme, therefore, will be that of modern diplomacy 
and public opinion. My contention is that democracy, while 
claiming complete and constant sovereignty in foreign affairs, 
has not as yet learned how to exercise that sovereignty in a 
responsible manner. 

Many members of this Institute have had occasion to address 
popular audiences on subjects connected with diplomacy and 
foreign affairs. Their experience has probably been similar to 
my own. They have found unexpected interest in the subject, 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May 28th, 1935, with the Right Hon. 
Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., M.V.O., in the Chair. 
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considerable but wholly unco-ordinated knowledge, potential 
good sense, much unnecessary suspicion; and beneath it all a 
really alarming degree of perplexity. 

I have been at some pains to analyse that perplexity, since 
it seems to lie at the root of popular incompetence in foreign 
affairs, at the root of that uncertainty of intention, or irresponsi- 
bility, which I consider the most serious weakness of the modern 
system. I would suggest that it is possible, while keeping within 
the area of practical argument, to separate that perplexity into 
causes and effects. 

Of the causes of public perplexity in Great Britain, some are 
inevitable and some are not. Among the inevitable classes I 
should mention, first, the popular Press and, secondly, the 
multiplicity of British external preoccupations. 

A popular Press depends for its subsistence upon a vast 
circulation : that circulation can only be maintained by alternat- 
ing processes of appeasement and of stimulation: the appease- 
ment is conveyed by varying forms of flattery, whereas the 
stimulation can only be provided by sensationalism and excitation. 
The patient judgment which is the essential basis of any sane 
appraisement of foreign affairs does not offer, and will never 
offer, even the most rudimentary form of news value. Our 
popular Press, therefore, only carries foreign news when some 
sensation is available. Yet even under this heading I am not 
really pessimistic. I observe, for instance, that the foreign 
correspondents of the secondary American newspapers are of a 
far higher quality than the correspondents of our own secondary 
newspapers. And since our popular newspapers have learnt 
most of their lessons from the United States it may well be that 
they will learn this lesson also. Yet for the present we must 
face the fact that the popular newspapers are apt to blur by 
atmospherics the correct transmission of information from 
abroad. 

The second, and even more inevitable, cause of public per- 
plexity is the multiplicity of British external commitments and 
preoccupations. There is Europe, there is the Empire, there is 
America, there is the Far East and there is the Pacific. The 
very diversity of such preoccupations arouses confusion and 
public lassitude. 

I do not wish, however, to deal with inevitable causes. I 
wish only to discuss the evitable. And I should define the two 
main evitable causes of popular perplexity as lack of knowledge 
and lack of direction. I should define its two most damaging 
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effects as lack of confidence and lack of responsibility. Under 
the heading of “Causes’’ I shall concentrate mainly upon 
diplomatic theory: my examination of diplomatic practice 
will be postponed to my subsequent section, which I have called 
“ Effects.”” Let me begin with the first of my two causes and 
examine the nature of popular ignorance of foreign affairs, or, 
as I prefer to call it, “‘ general lack of knowledge.”’ 


I. Causes : (a) Lack of Knowledge. 


You will agree that if the public are to be educated to a higher 
competence in foreign affairs it is necessary that we should be 
quite clear in our own minds regarding the nature and effects 
of public ignorance. Such ignorance can be divided into ignorance 
of foreign facts and ignorance of foreign mentality. Neither of 
these seems to me extremely important in itself. It is not 
ignorance that matters so much as the psychological effect 
produced upon the public themselves by the consciousness of 
ignorance. It matters very little, for instance, whether the 
electorate are aware of the precise location of Jehol or Yap, 
but it matters very much that the minds of millions should be 
distressed and disconcerted by a belief that they ought to know 
these things. 

I say that this ignorance is unimportant in itself, since the 
requisite knowledge both of foreign facts and of foreign mentality 
should, under any reasonable system, be provided by the experts 
or professionals to whom is entrusted the actual conduct of 
affairs. On the other hand, it is the mental uneasiness created 
in the public mind by the unfamiliarity and complexity of foreign 
facts and feelings which precludes them from placing in the 
expert that confidence which is essential if he is to work with 
certitude, patience and calm. The average Englishman is 
exceptionally prone to uneasiness in face of the unknown. That 
mental indolence, which is one of the most valuable components 
of our stability, has its disadvantages. When faced with the 
unfamiliar, when obliged to make the mental effort of acquiring 
exotic knowledge, the average Englishman is assailed by feelings 
of distaste. These feelings create an instinctive desire to escape 
from intellectual effort, and this desire in its turn assumes such 
strange disguises as derision, suspicion and dislike. We are all 
familiar with the phenomenon of the average Englishman escap- 
ing from the effort of understanding a work of modern art by 
condemning it as comic, immoral or affected. He tries, in other 
words, to dismiss from his consciousness the unfamiliar object 
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and the disquiet which it occasions by pretending that it is neither 
serious, nor reputable, nor true. Something of the same sort 
happens when the average Englishman contemplates a problem 
in international affairs. He tries to escape from the effort of 
such contemplation by ridiculing Hitler’s moustache, by regarding 
all diplomatists as his ethical inferiors, or simply by exclaiming, 
“No! I never read the foreign news. One cannot believe a 
single word those people say,” or in other words by convincing 
himself that foreign politics do not, in any necessary manner, 
exist. 

Our first task, therefore, should be to assure the British 
public that their ignorance of the details of foreign affairs is not 
a vital disability. We should try to persuade them that, for 
the exercise of their sovereignty, all that is required is balance, 
patience, trustfulness and good sense. If we can once induce 
them to be less afraid of diplomacy we shall go far towards teach- 
ing them to accord to diplomacy a more responsible and less 
intermittent attention. 

I cannot but feel, also, that we, who are constantly con- 
cerned with international affairs, are apt to increase rather than 
to diminish this popular diffidence. Every time we use the 
expression ‘‘ Quai d’Orsay’”’ or ‘‘ Wilhelmstrasse’”’ in place of 
the expression “ the French (or German) Foreign Office,’’ we are 
impressing the untravelled, not so much with reverence for our 
cosmopolitanism as with distaste for their own ignorance and the 
subjects which remind them of that ignorance. I feel that with 
this in mind all technical exponents of diplomacy should impose 
upon themselves a self-denying ordinance under which the 
Boulé should in future appear as “‘ the Greek Parliament,” and 
“Monte Cittorio’”’ as “the Italian Chamber.” If the public 
are to attain to their essential confidence in these matters, we 
private publicists should avoid all gestures of expert vanity. 

Yet it is not only by subordinating our personal desire for 
linguistic display to a social desire for group appeasement that 
we can still the hostility evoked in the British nervous system 
by references to the unfamiliar. We must also be very careful 
and courageous in the matter of red herrings. The British public, 
in its hatred of the incomprehensible, is terribly apt to grasp 
at the half-understood. We thus suffer much from red herrings 
which divert the appetite of the sovereign people from those 
quarries which they ought to pursue. Let me indicate a few 
of those red herrings which are at this moment being most 
fragrantly trailed across the scent of peace and order. 
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The most distracting of all these herrings is, in my opinion, 
the Treaty of Versailles. There are several million people in 
Great Britain to-day who believe sincerely that the main cause 
of existing international tension is to be sought in certain articles 
of the Versailles Treaty. They are not clear as to which articles 
are most to blame, but they are none the less prepared to make 
immense sacrifices, at the cost of other nations, in order that 
Germany may again become the rich and contented customer of, 
let us say, fifty years ago. They are especially generous in regard 
to the eastern frontiers of Germany and in regard to those of 
Germany’s colonies which we did not seize ourselves. And 
they think it only fair that Germany should have an enormous 
army, provided, of course, that her navy and her air force are 
not allowed to become a menace to the British Empire. 

I define this as a red herring, since it enables people, at small 
cost to themselves, to imagine that, in the way of international 
thinking, they have done their bit. In fact, of course, they have 
not thought at all. The territorial clauses of the Treaty of 
Versailles are perhaps its least assailable, and certainly its least 
alterable, features : most of the other and more flagrant anomalies 
of the Treaty have since 1g1g righted themselves; what remains 
of the actual letter of the Treaty is either of secondary importance 
or else has, in the last sixteen years, hardened into shapes which 
it would be impossible, without immense disturbance, to shatter 
and remould. 

I am myself a veteran among the revisionists, having formed 
one of that Light Brigade who became revisionists in the second 
week of January 1919. Yet I do not flatter myself that to change 
what is alterable in the Treaty will render the Teutons a race 
of grateful turtle-doves. Even if we accord them, as we ought 
to accord them, absolute equality of status, it will take many 
years before the habit of that equality heals the lacerated tendons 
of their self-respect. For the fundamental errors of the Treaty 
of Versailles were errors, not of mathematics or geography, but 
of morals. They were due to the fact that the victorious de- 
mocracies were at the moment in a deplorable state of mind. 
The fundamental error was the spirit and not the letter of the 
Versailles Treaty. And if the democracies of 1935 are really 
to atone for the spiritual errors of the democracies of 1918, then 
they must start thinking, not in terms of the Polish Corridor, 
but in terms of extreme humility and self-sacrifice. Anything 
which diverts their attention from such severe moral atonement 
is to my mind a red herring. 
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Other red herrings are more fragrant but less important. 
Some of them, I am glad to notice, are already losing their dis- 
tracting scent. The issue, for instance, between the new and the 
old diplomacy, between secret and open negotiation, is daily 
becoming a less ardent issue, since people have learned that, in 
fact, it means little and leads to nothing at all. The expression 
“National Honour,” which is a terrible red herring on the 
Continent, is, I rejoice to say, coming more and more to be 
interpreted in Great Britain as synonymous with “ National 
Honesty.”” There is, however, one small and very pungent 
red herring which seems to possess to-day a curious capacity 
for distracting attention from essential objectives. I refer to 
the private manufacture of arms. I am prepared to believe that 
occasionally, during the course of the nineteenth century, certain 
small countries were enabled, and perhaps encouraged, to make 
war owing to the generous terms offered to them by one or other 
of the great armament firms. But I am totally unable to believe 
that the judgment of Grey and Asquith, of Delcassé and Poincaré, 
of Tirpitz and Bethmann-Hollweg was influenced by any single 
member of the board of Vickers, Creusot or Krupp. Nor do I 
see myself how the danger of war would in any sense be diminished 
by obliging small countries to manufacture arms themselves. 
The prospect of State Armament Factories from China to Peru 
fills me, I confess, with grave disquiet. The balance of advantage 
may, and I think does, incline towards a more elaborate regulation 
of arms traffic than that at present provided by our Foreign 
Enlistment Act; yet the problem cannot rightly be stated in 
sensational and dramatic terms, and I think efforts should be 
made to discourage public opinion from being diverted from the 
main quarry of militarism by a red herring which, if followed 
too credulously, would allow militarism to escape chuckling to 
its lair. 

Let me at this stage recapitulate my argument to the point 
which has now been reached. I started from the premise that 
the uncertain and irresponsible attitude adopted by public opinion 
towards democratic diplomacy was due to two main causes, of 
which the first was ignorance. I contended that the electorate’s 
lack of knowledge regarding foreign facts and foreign mentality 
was not so important in itself as important in its effects. I 
defined these effects as mental uneasiness and suspicion. And I 
suggested that efforts should be made to decrease public diffidence 
in such matters, to diminish not so much their ignorance as their 
consciousness of ignorance, and above all to prevent their attention 
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being diverted from the main quarry of peace by such red herrings 
as textual revisionism and the private manufacture of arms. 
I feel indeed that if we could induce the people to see that what 
is essential to the right exercise of their sovereignty is not know- 
ledge of facts but habits of correct and fundamental thinking, 
we should have done much to diminish the unfortunate disturbance 
in public psychology which is caused by their almost morbid 
sensitiveness to their own ignorance. Yet even then we shall 
be left with the problem of mitigating the second main cause of 
perplexity. Having examined “lack of knowledge,” I shall 
now pass to “ lack of direction.” 


(b) Lack of Direction. 


I use the word “ direction’’ both in its objective meaning 
of ‘‘ guidance’ from above, and in its subjective meaning of an 
inner sense of destination. The British public to-day are not 
explicitly told what are the basic purposes of British foreign 
policy, nor do they themselves possess any instinctive aware- 
ness of such purposes. It is this absence of any generally accepted 
purpose, as of any generally accepted standards, which differ- 
entiates (and not in foreign policy alone) the twentieth from the 
nineteenth century. 

The average Englishman, let us say of 1886, felt instinctively 
that the purpose of British diplomacy was to safeguard the 
security of the Empire and to open new markets. The former 
could be achieved by overwhelming naval superiority; the 
latter, so he imagined, could be furthered by imperialism. Be- 
cause of this general unanimity of purpose he was willing to leave 
the conception and execution of foreign policy to the Government 
and their trained advisers; and they, in their turn, took it for 
granted that the treaties which they negotiated would auto- 
matically be ratified and that, if a crisis arose, they could rely 
upon a sufficient homogeneity of public opinion, even if they 
demanded war. The dislocation of this central purpose and the 
consequent disunity of opinion has robbed the electorate as well 
as the Government of any basic conviction. Policy seems 
suspended between the two poles of nationalism and _ inter- 
nationalism, flitting alternately to right and left. It is not 
surprising that in such circumstances the public should feel 
perplexed. 

Nor is it the old purposes only which have become blurred ; 
there has been a simultaneous dislocation of former standards. 
In the nineteenth century the average standard was what 
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, 


was vaguely known as “patriotism,” namely, a belief in power 
mitigated by efficiency and good conduct. It was the old Roman 
theory of a chosen people exercising authority in the interests 
of peace and order. Those who held this theory, and throughout 
the nineteenth century they represented an overwhelming 
majority of the electorate, were thus able to reconcile their 
appetites with their conscience and to fuse into a generally 
accepted policy both the ideal and the real, The great problem 
of the twentieth century is that, to all appearances, the ideal 
and the real have become contradictory and even mutually 
exclusive. 

It is, I think, this very gulf between the desirable and the 
practicable which is the cause of so much public and private 
uncertainty. Are there no means by which this gulf can be 
bridged ? 

Logic, so far from furnishing assistance, presents us with a 
dilemma which is to all appearances insoluble. In strict logic, 
those who adhere to the power doctrine must accept the ultimate 
justifiability of war. In logic, those who are opposed to the power 
doctrine must also be opposed to the force implicit in our imperial 
system. Logically, no individual can be a sincere supporter of 
both doctrines at the same time, nor can we hope in logic to 
exploit the peace doctrine in order to obtain collective security, 
while adopting the power doctrine in order to maintain our 
Empire. 

The average Englishman finds himself, therefore, in an 
appalling quandary. He hesitates to subscribe unreservedly to 
the power doctrine since he feels that such a doctrine, if pushed 
to its ultimate conclusion, would end in the worst war that the 
world has ever witnessed. He hesitates to subscribe unreservedly 
to the peace doctrine, partly from fears regarding his own security, 
and partly owing to a dim dread that the abolition of force would 
entail the abolition of all authority which is based on national 
power, to the consequent collapse of Empire, and to the reduction 
of Great Britain to the status of a small and possibly disunited 
island. Finding no middle course between two such unpleasant 
alternatives he endeavours to compromise by half adopting 
both. And he thereby loses all sense of direction. 

Yet is there no weak link in the logical chain which so fetters 
popular judgment? I think there is. The error arises, I think, 
from the habit of regarding war and peace as two absolute 
opposites of equal validity. This error, this absolutism, is 
increased by the ethical associations aroused by the word “ peace,”’ 
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which is “ good,” and the word “ war,” which is “evil.” Yet 
if we take the analogy of economics we shall agree that, although 
some extremists regard “capitalism ’’ and “socialism ’’ as two 
mutually exclusive opposites, there is a vast middle range of 
opinion which recognises that during the present transitional 
phase through which civilisation is passing it is prudent and 
possible to retain the safeguards and stability of the one as a 
familiar base from which to conduct experiments in the other. 
How can the public be brought to adopt a similar attitude of 
reasoned relativity towards the apparent antithesis between war 
and peace, between militarism and pacificism, between authority 
and consent ? 

It would first seem necessary to persuade them that war and 
peace, that militarism and pacifism, are not, as they imagine, 
two contradictory and mutually exclusive ethical systems, but 
that they represent two different stages in human progress. 
The fact that universal peace will only be attained after the 
passing of many human generations does not detract from its 
validity as an objective; it merely means that two or three more 
centuries will be required before that objective can be reached. 
All that we of the present generation can hope to do is to advance 
an inch or two closer towards this far-off divine event, and I 
contend that in comparison with previous centuries we have 
made amazing progress in that direction within the last fifteen 
years. If, therefore, the public could be taught to approach 
the problem in terms of history rather than in terms of actuality, 
in terms of gradualness rather than of impatience, in terms of 
evolution rather than in terms of immediacy, they would come 
to see that we are not engaged to-day in a conflict between two 
equally valid principles, but are passing through a transitional 
stage in which the principle of war is slowly dying and the principle 
of peace is slowly gathering life. 

Once we could impart to them some such conviction it would 
be easier to persuade them that the middle course is far more 
logical, more necessary and more practicable than they suppose. 
One could point out that at the present moment certain non- 
expansionist countries, such as France, Russia, Great Britain 
and the United States, are, in fact, making great progress towards 
the ultimate objective, whereas less static countries, such as 
Germany and Italy, are still at the stage of dynamic discontent. 
One could argue that the static countries are compelled to protect 
themselves against the dynamic countries even when such pro- 
tection implies the use of force. And one could insist that the 
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distinction between defence and aggression is a distinction which 
is legitimate, recognisable and extremely useful. 

From such an argument the middle course would, I think, 
emerge with a certain distinctness. The formula would be as 
follows :—The human race is progressing by gradual stages 
towards the abolition of violence; at the present moment certain 
Powers believe in violence and certain Powers do not; it is not 
possible for the pacifist countries to convince the militarist 
countries in terms of theory, but only in terms of fact; it will 
thus become necessary for the pacifist countries to restrain the 
militarist countries in terms, not of pacifism, but of militarism; 
they are fortunately able to do so since they possess a pre- 
ponderance of power; yet in so doing they must not confuse 
immediate expedients with ultimate purposes; thus, while 
demonstrating clearly that if it comes to violence the pre- 
ponderance of power is on the side of peace and not on the side 
of war, they must avoid both menaces and moral superiority, 
which can only provoke fear and indignation ; they are enormously 
aided in this stratagem by the existence of the League of Nations 
and by that brilliant device of modern diplomacy (due almost 
entirely to the initiative of Sir Austen Chamberlain) which is 
known as collective guarantees. Here, assuredly, is the middle 
course. And that, assuredly, is the course which the British 
Government, although with insufficient explicitness, is now 
adopting. If only we could persuade the public that the present 
policy is a consistent and logical pursuit of an ultimate aim, we 
might create a sense of direction and thereby diminish uncertainty 
and distrust. 

You will question, however, whether any such simplification 
of issues could ever be placed before the electorate in a form 
which would capture their confidence and win their assent. I 
should recommend to those of you who feel pessimistic on this 
point a study of the history of duelling in the United Kingdom. 
You will find in the pages of that history many familiar arguments : 
duelling, it was said, would continue so long as human nature 
remained human nature; no man, it was argued, would ever 
consent to submit an affair of personal honour to the judgment 
of the courts; besides, it was contended, if you abolish duelling 
you also abolish those high human qualities of courage, loyalty, 
chivalry and self-sacrifice. How came it, therefore, that in 
spite of these overwhelming arguments duelling actually dis- 
appeared? It disappeared because in process of time more and 
more people came to regard it as an unintelligent, illogical and 
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uncivilised method of settling disputes. It gave to the pro- 
fessional dueller, who was admittedly an inferior type, advantages 
which were not possessed by the unprofessional dueller. It 
exposed valuable lives to wholly unnecessary danger, as when 
Castlereagh and Canning fought in 1809. And thus, very 
gradually, it came to be regarded, in Great Britain at least, as 
stupid, uncivilised, feudal and a trifle absurd. 

Now is not this analogy a quite pertinent analogy? We 
have reached a stage in international opinion analogous to the 
stage of opinion attained in Great Britain regarding duelling in 
the year,-let us say, 1820. It was a stage at which most people 
thought duelling wrong but inevitable; and a few people con- 
tended that something which was admittedly wrong ought never 
to be regarded as inevitable. In the succeeding two decades 
the realists diminished and the idealists increased. And thus 
in 1844, with the powerful backing of the Prince Consort, a stage 
had been reached when it was found possible to abolish duelling 
by law. 

Yet I have dealt sufficiently with theory and must now pass 
to practice. I have quite arbitrarily chosen my causes of public 
perplexity as pegs on which to hang my suggestions as to how 
democratic theory might be improved. With equal lack of 
logic I shall now employ the effect of those causes as pegs whereon 
to hang an examination of modern diplomatic technique. 


II. Effects: (a) Lack of Confidence. 


I have already defined, for the purposes of this argument, 
the effects of public perplexity as lack of confidence and lack of 
responsibility. I shall first examine lack of confidence. 

I do not wish to deal with the many considerations which 
tend to diminish public confidence in Cabinet Ministers responsible 
for the conception and execution of foreign policy. I feel myself 
that the ideal Foreign Secretary should be a man of the utmost 
simplicity and one who reflects the character, as well as the 
intelligence, of the race. But it would be invidious and unfair 
to pursue such examination any further. 

I prefer to deal specifically with the relation between the 
professional member of the Foreign Service, in fact the diplomatic 
civil servant, and the sovereign people. I am under the impres- 
sion that an unnecessary and very damaging misunderstanding 
exists in this respect between the public and its most valuable 
servants. 

There are, I should imagine, some Englishmen who still 
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suppose that the European War was contrived by the machina- 
tions of the professional diplomatist. The number and quality 
of those who hold this opinion is, I rejoice to believe, rapidly 
diminishing. Yet there still remains a residue of impression 
that the professional diplomatist is a member of an exclusive 
caste, detached from the main currents of public opinion, ignorant 
of economics, speaking several foreign languages with an exquisite 
accent, and as such unworthy of confidence. The electorate 
have therefore felt that greater security is provided for them if 
the negotiation of all vital affairs is entrusted to ambulant 
politicians. I may be prejudiced in favour of the professional 
diplomatist, but I cannot regard this belief on the part of the 
electorate, if it really exists, as anything but imprudent. 

The diplomatic service acts as a filter in the turgid stream 
of international affairs. Direct contact between British and 
foreign statesmen dispenses with that filter. I admit that the 
rush of water is thereby rendered more potent and more im- 
mediate: yet the conduct of foreign policy requires no gush or 
rush; it requires deliberation, experience and detachment. The 
politician, unlike the diplomatist, has no time to be deliberate, 
has little experience of foreign psychology, and is always more 
sensitive to immediate triumph rather than to ultimate interests. 
Should personal vanity or ambition intrude upon his judgment, 
should he be tempted to approach his negotiations from the angle 
of intellectual brilliance rather than from the more solid bases 
of character and tradition, then indeed he exposes his country to 
the terrible dangers of immediate personal success. The pro- 
fessional diplomatist is subject to no such hurried temptations : 
he is permanent, patient, persevering, and above all anonymous. 
I regard his comparative displacement under democratic diplomacy 
with the gravest disquiet. 

I do not mean by this that I am opposed in principle to all 
diplomacy by conference. Obviously situations of acute and 
immediate seriousness must occur in which it is essential that 
those responsible to Parliament for the conception of foreign 
policy should take a direct part in its execution. I suggest 
only that gratuitous personal contacts between British and foreign 
statesmen should if possible be avoided. Many of us, during 
the last few months, have had occasion, either directly or indirectly, 
to learn the impressions of those responsible or irresponsible 
statesmen who have seen Adolf Hitler. Some of them have come 
to the conclusion that the Fiihrer is demonstrably insane. Others 
have come to the conclusion that he is a man of immense modera- 
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tion asking only to be treated as a civilised being. The very 
diversity of such impressions indicates how dangerous it is for 
the directors of our foreign policy to indulge in personal, 
momentary and superficial contacts with those with whom they 
have to deal. In the atmosphere of Geneva such personal 
confrontations are valuable enough. But specific contacts, 
in that they entail publicity and therefore public expectation, 
should whenever possible be avoided. 

Did I suppose that such continental contacts really increased 
public confidence, I should admit that their merits far outweighed 
their defects. I hold no such belief. I know too well that all 
such conferences entail fallacious communiqués, half-truths, 
speculation, and eventual suspicion and misunderstanding. It 
is not from foreign capitals or resorts that public confidence can 
be strengthened, it is from Westminster and Whitehall. We are 
apt to under-estimate the trust which the British electorate 
reposes in its civil servants: we are apt to over-estimate the 
reverence with which it regards its elected representatives. I 
believe that the nerves of the public are irritated rather than 
soothed by these frequent ambulations. I am convinced that 
what the public really desires is the maximum of democratic 
control coupled with the maximum of expert efficiency. And 
that desire, if only we are sensible about it, is what can quite 
easily be satisfied. 

How, therefore, are we to create in the public mind the same 
degree of confidence in the experts of our Foreign Service as is 
readily accorded to the experts of the Treasury or to the rulers 
of our dependencies overseas? How are we to prevent any 
wastage of that traditional sanity, that balanced experience, 
that loyal integrity, that complete modesty and unselfishness 
which, to foreign observers, renders this particular branch of 
our Civil Service so worthy of admiration? There are many 
different methods by which this wholly unnecessary, and to my 
mind wasteful, gap in confidence can be bridged. 

It would be useful in the first place if the public could be 
induced to realise the distinction which exists between policy 
and negotiation. At present they are all too apt to confuse these 
two branches, as I confess I have confused them in this paper, 
under the general title of “diplomacy.” The effects of this 
confusion are damaging. Thus, whereas negotiation must 
always be secret and policy should never be secret, the public 
use the phrase “secret diplomacy”’ as applying to both, with 
the result that confidence, owing to what is little more than a 
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verbal confusion, is seriously diminished. It should be possible, 
by patient persuasion, to assure the public that British policy 
can never again be secret, in the sense that the men and women 
of Great Britain can never again be committed to the loss of life 
or property by treaties and agreements which have not been 
published and on which the representatives of the people have 
been given no opportunity to debate and vote. Once they are 
convinced of this, and it will be a slow and difficult task, then 
they may become more inclined to leave the conduct of negotiation 
in professional hands. I should go even further. I should like 
to see those unfortunate words “ diplomacy ”’ and “ diplomatist ”’ 
disappear from our political vocabulary, and to see them replaced 
on every occasion by such more accurate terms as “ foreign 
policy,” “ negotiation,” and “ the Foreign Service.” 

A second expedient which would in the end go some way to 
remove public suspicion of our Foreign Service would be to place 
it exactly on the same level as other branches of the Civil Service. 
Except in one respect this has already been done, but this solitary 
exception, although in practice quite unimportant and ineffective, 
looms all too largely in the public mind. I refer to the rule by 
which candidates for the Foreign Service have to appear before 
a Board of Selection before they are admitted to the Civil Service 
Examination. I should wish to see this requirement abolished, 
since, while proving of small efficacy in the selection of candidates, 
it perpetuates in the public mind the illusion that the Foreign 
Service is composed of members of a privileged caste. My own 
experience is that social qualifications play a quite trivial part in 
the equipment of the younger members of the Foreign Service ; 
to insist upon them merely creates public suspicion and ridicule. 

A third expedient would be to publish from time to time 
some of the sane and brilliant memoranda which are daily 
written by members of the Foreign Office staff. At present the 
public are wholly unaware of the amount or quality of the work 
which the Foreign Service performs. From time to time Treasury 
memoranda have been published, as on the American Debt 
question, with very excellent effect. I should welcome it if 
from time to time similar memoranda were published from the 
Foreign Office. By such methods the public would acquire 
some idea of the overwhelming importance of facts in all negotia- 
tion, and would thus come to realise that negotiation, as distinct 
from policy, is a business which in ordinary circumstances the 
trained professional can handle better than the most gifted 
amateur. 
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I should wish you to believe that I am not influenced in these 
observations by any sentimental loyalty to my old profession. 
It is true that I consider the British Foreign Service the most 
reliable in the world. But I should ask you to trust me that 
this belief, that this conviction, is derived, not from any emotional 
loyalty, but from a perfectly hard-headed process of what I 
might call ‘‘ comparative experience.” 

I shall now pass to the terrible, and I fear insoluble, problem 
of irresponsibility. 

(b) Irresponszbility. 

My -main contention has been that public ignorance and 
public distrust have created lack of confidence. The ultimate 
result of this confusion is irresponsibility. I need scarcely 
emphasise the resultant dilemma. You will all agree that good 
diplomacy, whether as policy or as negotiation, necessitates 
something consistent, certain and precise. Yet now that de- 
mocracy is sovereign in foreign affairs, policy becomes inevitably 
inconsistent, uncertain and vague. 

I do not think we are even yet aware of the appalling un- 
reality introduced into international negotiation by the system 
of democratic control. I do not question that control, I am in 
fact one of its most ardent partisans, but I regret that its dangers 
are not fully apprehended. There are moments, it is true, when 
we Europeans become aware that the promises and demands of 
American negotiators are all too often cheques which may be 
dishonoured. We must realise as an inevitable factor in demo- 
cratic diplomacy that, in respect of contractual obligations, all 
countries have ‘“‘ gone off the gold standard.” There is a great 
danger of the inflation of international contract-paper, and any 
treaty concluded to-day is worth little more than forty per cent. 
of its face value. Before that historic moment when the United 
States repudiated the signature of its own President it was worth 
some sixty per cent. We have to admit this depreciation. 
And our whole efforts, therefore, should be concentrated upon 
the stabilisation of diplomatic promissory notes. Locarno is 
a perfect instance. At the time of their signature, the Locarno 
Treaties were worth some eighty per cent. of their face value. 
They then dropped to forty. They are now worth somewhere 
about fifty-two. Such fluctuations of value are clearly damaging 
to international, and national, credit. Yet by what means is 
stabilisation to be secured ? 

The first principle, obviously, should be that no country 
should promise to pay more than its democracy is certainly 
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prepared to deliver. All blank cheques, such as the Kellogg 
Pact, which was mainly a forensic document, should be regarded 
with the utmost suspicion. The Locarno Treaties, admirable 
though they were, have depreciated in value to an extent which 
affects other securities. I should for this reason welcome de- 
flation in all international treaties. A small treaty or contract 
which creates a belief in the certainty of its execution is far 
preferable to a vast treaty which at once slumps upon the exchange 
of international expectation. 

Yet even should we reach a stage at which our negotiators 
would promise nothing which Parliament would not ratify and 
the electorate would not be willing to perform, we are still faced 
with the fact that the electorate do not themselves feel responsible 
for commitments undertaken in their name and with their tacit 
consent. We should be able to create a level of public aware- 
ness at which no popular newspaper could dare to advocate the 
repudiation of treaties of which, at the time of their conclusion, 
both Parliament and the people enthusiastically approved. We 
should be able to convince the people of their own sovereign 
responsibility, and to oblige them to admit that a commitment 
entered into with the approval and knowledge of their elected 
representatives represented a contract which must be accepted 
and maintained absolutely and without question. I should 
myself prefer a general election upon a definite treaty issue to 
the present inflation of the value of international credit. 

And at this stage I return to my introductory arguments. 
The major disability of democratic diplomacy is that democracy 
regards foreign affairs as something detached from itself. This 
sense of detachment is created, partly by a consciousness of 
ignorance, and partly by a lack of direction. It manifests itself 
in lack of confidence in the professional diplomatist and creates 
a deplorable habit of irresponsibility. If we could only convince 
the public that their ignorance is immaterial, that their un- 
certainty is not justified, that their lack of confidence is misplaced, 
and above all that their irresponsibility is a national and an 
international danger, we might create habits of thought and feeling 
in Great Britain which would enable us to extract from demo- 
cratic diplomacy every ounce of its value while eliminating from 
it that uncertainty which robs it of all its potential strength. 


Summary of Discussion. 


Mr. S. B. CoHEN said that he thought Mr. Nicolson was unduly 
optimistic in thinking that the desire for peace as opposed to war 
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was a new idea which would gradually gather strength. He would 
have thought that the idea of consent as opposed to power was one 
which certainly went back to the Middle Ages, to the ideal of the 
Papacy and the Empire, if not to Roman times, and that on the whole 
it was weaker to-day than at the end of the nineteenth century. 


Mr. NICOLSON, in reply, said that he was sure that, however serious 
a dispute arose between Great Britain and France, or Great Britain 
and the United States, the great majority of people in Great Britain 
and in France and in the United States would say, “ The dispute is 
terrible but it cannot be settled by war.’”’ A belief had grown up in 
those three countries that war between them or any of them was not 
a possible or sensible thing whatever the provocation. But it was 
quite right to say that that state of mind did not exist in all other 
countries. He was convinced, however, that more had been achieved 
in the direction of peace as opposed to war during the last fifteen years 
than in the previous five hundred years. 


Sir FrRANcis LINDLEY said that he thought that the lack of a 
sense of direction amongst the people of Great Britain was largely 
due to the enormous number of treaties which had been signed since 
the War. Treaties were international acts of law, and when laws 
were multiplied beyond a certain point no one had the slightest idea 
what the law was. The people knew about Locarno, but how much 
more did they know of Great Britain’s treaty engagements? and yet 
none of them had been entered into without the people’s full cognisance 
and approval. Moreover, there were some treaty engagements which 
had gone beyond public opinion. Foreign affairs and home affairs 
resembled each other and should be conducted on the same principles. 
A law which was far in advance of public opinion had no validity 
and, what was much worse, it brought other laws into contempt. 
He questioned whether the Kellogg Pact was not as far in advance of 
public opinion as Prohibition had been in America. He had con- 
sorted with foreigners almost exclusively during the latter years of 
his life and had never found one of them who even pretended to take 
the Kellogg Pact seriously. Treaties which went in advance of 
public opinion did much more harm than the British public realised. 
They not only were ineffective themselves but they brought into 
disrepute treaties on which the safety of Great Britain might depend. 


Mr. NICOLSON said that he agreed about the inflation of inter- 
national paper and with what Sir Francis Lindley had said about the 
Kellogg Pact. But there had been a great many more treaties in 
existence before 1914, some of which were not even known of. The 
main point was that the democratic treaty was such a vague instru- 
ment and so full of ‘‘ uplift ” that nobody believed in it at all, whereas 
a treaty of the old diplomacy was given in return for some consideration 
of a definite character, and was not merely an idea. Nothing definite 
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was exchanged in the Kellogg Pact and therefore it was not “on a 
gold basis.” 


Lorp HowArD OF PENRITH said that Mr. Nicolson had said that 
Locarno was the one treaty which every Englishman understood and 
was ready to stand by. But he had also said that it was impossible 
to conceive that there could be a war between England and France 
or England and the United States, and that was probably true. But 
how did Mr. Nicolson reconcile the clauses in the Locarno Treaty 
which might possibly bring Great Britain into conflict with France 
with his statement that war between Great Britain and France was 
impossible ? 


Mr. NICOLSON said that if France knew, as she ought to know for 
an absolute certainty, that the British public would with complete 
immediacy and unanimity execute the Locarno Treaties, she knew 
that a breach of the Locarno Treaties must mean war with Great 
Britain, and as war with Great Britain was unthinkable, so a breach of 
the Locarno Treaties by France was unthinkable. 


Miss FREDA WHITE said that what Mr. Nicolson had said about 
perplexity in the mind of the people was perfectly true, but she 
quarrelled with his subsequent conclusion about the distrust of the 
people for expert diplomacy and the irresponsibility of public opinion. 
She had never noticed any popular distrust of the Diplomatic Service. 
Everybody knew that ambassadors were agents carrying out orders 
and that they carried them out with great skill. The most people 
thought was that the experts had not themselves the power to commit 
their governments to any policy. They therefore felt that there were 
occasions when it was possibly better for the principals who could 
commit their countries to meet direct. 

But the people did distrust the politicians who were the diplomats’ 
masters. Lack of confidence in foreign affairs was due to there being 
no continuity of purpose in foreign policy. Before the War there 
had been no party division in international affairs. Living under a 
European system which rendered war inevitable, the people, as a whole, 
had accepted their fate. After the War there was a fundamental 
cleavage between those who believed that the world must be subjected 
to periodic wars and those who believed that war could be averted. 
Any government, whatever its policy, would find itself opposed by 
one of those two groups. 

The Treaties of Locarno, unpopular in the Dominions, had been 
popular in Great Britain when they were signed. If the Govern- 
ments had continually said that they meant to keep to their engage- 
ments people would have continued to back them. The moral validity 
of Locarno had been destroyed by statements of responsible ministers 
one day that they could not keep their commitments, the next that 
they would do so. The one Treaty which the British Government 
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consistently said it would respect was the Covenant of the League of 
wvations. The Covenant had a voting value; no Parliamentary 
candidate dared oppose it because the nation took it seriously as an 
obligation of honour and expected the Government to support it. 
But then the Government did not keep it, and the nation distrusted 
them in consequence. The British Government’s attitude towards 
Manchuria, for instance, had caused deep popular distrust. 


Mr. NICOLSON agreed that the shilly-shallying about treaties was 
one of the things which had perplexed the public more than anything 
else. He agreed also that the public did not on the whole distrust 
the professional diplomats; his contention was much more that there 
| was absence of confidence than existence of distrust. 





THE CHAIRMAN, SIR HORACE RUMBOLD, said that the subject- 
matter of Mr. Nicolson’s address must be of great interest both to 
members of the Diplomatic Service and to those who had left the 
Service. The methods of modern diplomacy were being much dis- 
' cussed. The Times had lately published letters from two distinguished 
ex-Ambassadors discussing the advisability of what might be called 
the ambulatory policy of the Government and pleading that the 
Government’s representatives, who had been specially trained for 
that purpose, should be allowed to do their proper work. In Mr. 
Nicolson’s book Curzon: the Last Phase there was a supplementary 
chapter which reinforced the letters in The Times. He wrote: 

‘‘ Diplomatists should seldom be allowed to frame policy. Politicians should 
seldom be allowed to conduct negotiation. Policy should be subjected to 
democratic control : the execution of that policy should be left to trained experts.” 

And again, and he was convinced that Mr. Nicolson had no particular 
British Minister in view, he wrote : 


‘‘ A British politician, unaccustomed to negotiation with foreign statesmen, 
is prone to disturbances of vanity. The fact that his general culture, as his 
knowledge of foreign languages, is generally below the level of that possessed 
) by those with whom he is negotiating gives him a sense of inferiority to which 

he reacts in unfortunate ways. Either he will air his schoolboy French to the 
distress of his audience and the confusion of business, or else he will be truculently 
insular. Upon weaker minds the mere fact of being, although abroad, a centre 
of public interest, the lavish hospitality of foreign Governments, the actual 
salutes of people dressed in foreign uniforms, have a most disintegrating effect. 
Affability, gratitude and general silliness result.” 

He (Sir Horace Rumbold) had been brought up in the old diplomacy 
and had survived to experience the new, and it seemed to him that 
the War had brought about two great changes. In the first place 
it had increased the tempo of diplomacy, which meant a great strain 
on ambassadors who were expected to work at lightning speed. The 
other great change was the institution of the League of Nations, 
which ought in theory to have relieved an ambassador of a great 
deal of his work, inasmuch as it had created a clearing house for a 
great many questions, such as minorities, Memel, Danzig and various 
other matters of that kind. But in point of fact the work of agents 
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and ambassadors had been increased out of all proportion, There 
was a point which he would like to emphasise, and that was that the 
personality of an ambassador counted even more now than it did 
before the War. The relations between two big countries were never 
static. There were periods of coolness between them, and if an 
ambassador had been able to acquire the confidence and friendship 
of the Government to which he was accredited he could, to a certain 
extent, by his own personality tide over the period of coolness until 
relations of friendship were resumed. 

An ambassador was by no means at the end of a wire or the tele- 
phone, the Government listened to him and asked his advice, and 
then, at a suitable moment, he would carry out his instructions, and 
that was where training was so necessary. The trained diplomatist 
would know the right moment at which, and manner in which, to 
carry out what were sometimes very difficult instructions, whereas 
an equally intelligent but untrained man might not realise the psycho- 
logical moment for, and mode of, action. 


























ARABIA TO-DAY! 
By Mr. H. St. JoHN Puixsy, C.I.E., F.R.G.S. 


IT is just about twenty years since I first went to Arabia, as 
a complete ignoramus in Arabian matters, and began my long 
connection with that country. It is just about twenty years 
since the beginning of that series of events which have since 
coloured the history of Arabia. It was also about twenty years 
ago that the British Government began to be aware that there was 
a country called Arabia. I think the real credit for realising 
that fact should probably be given to Lord Kitchener and his 
able lieutenant, Sir Ronald Storrs, as well as to others in Egypt 
at that time, who saw the possibilities of securing the support of 
this Arabian country in the Allied cause, provided the approach 
were made in the proper way. Lord Kitchener and the British 
Government aimed at putting an end to the propaganda, which 
was being circulated by the Turks and their allies, the Germans, 
that the British and their allies were engaged in fighting Islam. 
This naturally directed the attention of the authorities towards 
Mecca, the centre of Islam. 

It was perhaps unfortunate, but inevitable, that we knew 
very little about Arabia in 1914. In India, where I was stationed 
at the time, we did not even know the Arabic name of the country 
we used to call Mesopotamia. Our ignorance of the whole of 
these lands was colossal. But there was one man who was aware 
of Arabia as a serious unit in connection with the War, and that 
was Sir Percy Cox, at that time Chief Political Officer with the 
army in Mesopotamia. He had the genius to realise that if he 
could get the ruler of the desert to enter into alliance with the 
British and their allies, they might sweep up the Turks with 
very little difficulty. He took a preliminary step in that direction ; 
he sent out Captain Shakespear, and he influenced the ruler of 
Desert Arabia to make a move which was intended to crumple 
up the Turks. The Turks were then mainly concerned with the 
Mesopotamian front, and the crumpling up of that front might 
have hastened by several years the exit of the Turks from the 
ranks of our enemies. Unfortunately Captain Shakespear was 


1 Shorthand Report of an Address given at Chatham House on June 2oth, 
1935, with Brig.-Gen. Sir Percy Sykes, K C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G., in the Chair. 
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killed in January 1915, in the very first skirmish that took place 
between our Arab ally and the Arab ally of the Turks, and for 
some reason the British Government and Sir Percy Cox decided 
that they would not risk sending anyone else into the desert. 
The whole matter accordingly dropped until the British authorities 
in Egypt took it up in connection with Mecca and the then ruler 
of that city, Sharif Husain ibn Ali, Amir of Mecca. 

Twenty years ago Sharif Husain announced that he was 
prepared to negotiate terms for entering the War. That is 
very important. Twenty years ago Lawrence had not been 
heard of, except by a few people with whom he was intimately 
connected—archeologists, scholars, writers and the like. Lawrence 
is now dead, and we are almost in a position to look upon his 
work in historical retrospect. The policy for which Lawrence 
must get the credit or the blame, which the British Government 
adopted largely under his inspiration, has continued to colour 
the policy of His Majesty’s Government from that day to this. 
And we are in a position, as I hope to show, to judge to-day 
what there is left of that policy. The year that intervened 
between the beginning of the negotiations with Sharif Husain 
and June 1916 was filled with negotiations which were conducted 
on the British side by Sir Henry Macmahon, the then High 
Commissioner in Egypt, and it is very important to understand 
what were the terms offered by Sir Henry Macmahon in the series 
of letters which he and the Sharif of Mecca exchanged, and in 
which he laid down the conditions under which the British 
Government declared themselves bound to the Arabs and to 
Sharif Husain for all time, on condition that they were in a 
position at the end of the War, by victory, to implement those 
terms. The reward for Arabia, if we won the War, was Arab 
independence within a specified area, an area which was specified 
in the greatest detail and which covered the whole of the Desert 
of Arabia, including all its coasts with the sole exception of the 
British Protectorate of Aden, and the whole of Syria and Palestine. 
In those days we did not talk about Transjordania, because it 
did not exist as a separate unit; but the boundaries were laid 
down with sufficient detail to delimit the area which was promised 
to the Arabs as theirs for ever, provided they helped us to defeat 
the Turks, and so make a step towards the defeat of the enemy 
in general. 

Sharif Husain accepted these terms, which were actively 
bargained for, and, on that basis, at the beginning of June 1916, 
he raised the standard of revolt against the Turks. Soon after 
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this Lawrence came into the picture, and it was his work which 
contributed very largely to the defeat of the Turks, and the 
ultimate capture of Damascus, and, finally, to the realisation 
of the conditions which had been laid down for the grant to the 
Arabs of independence in the area specified. 

But while Lawrence and the Arabs were engaged in this 
task, into which they flung themselves without worrying whether 
there was any possibility that one of the parties to the agreement 
might fail to keep his word, we entered into negotiations with 
the French and the Russians in respect of the same sphere, and 
we came to an agreement with our allies to partition certain 
parts of the area, which we had already promised to the Arabs, 
into three parts, one for the French, one for the British, and one 
for the Russians. The Russians upset the apple-cart in the 
following year, when, in the first thrill and enthusiasm of the 
Bolshevist proletarian revolution, they revealed to the world 
the arrangements of the two imperial Powers. That revelation 
was a great shock to the Arabs, but they were assured that they 
need not worry. Things would come right in the end provided 
we were in a position to put them right; and in the same year, 
1917, the famous declaration was issued in the name of Mr. 
Balfour, the Balfour Declaration, which gave away another part 
of these territories, Palestine. That again produced great 
searchings of heart among the Arabs. You will remember that 
King Husain demanded explanations of why this had been done, 
and he was again assured that all would be well in the long run. 
What was essential was that we should go forward together and 
defeat the common enemy; and so they did go forward and 
defeated the Turks, and the whole matter was finally thrashed 
out at the Paris Peace Conference. 

Lawrence and Faisal were both at the Peace Conference, 
and the policy which they stood for was the policy which 
had the backing of the British Government throughout the 
negotiations at that time, namely, in so far as we were free to keep 
our promises and subject to certain whittling down in deference 
to the demands of the French, of giving Arabia its independence 
under King Husain. King Husain, to his credit, would not 
accept that position. He knew that he was, almost uncon- 
ditionally, being offered a kingdom as large as any reasonable 
man could wish to rule over, that he was being offered complete 
independence to do what he liked. But he would not sign the 
necessary documents to secure himself in that position because 
it involved handing over Palestine to the Jews. That was the 
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crux of the situation which led to the rupture of the relations 
between King Husain and the British Government, and which 
led ultimately to his downfall and to his death in exile. 

It was then that Lawrence and Faisal came to the front. 
They had very different ideas from those of King Husain. 
Lawrence had no personal ambitions and no personal terms to 
make, but he had a great bond of friendship with Faisal, and 
Faisal wanted one thing. He wanted a throne, a kingdom to 
rule in his own name, and Lawrence made it his business to get 
him one. Thus it was that Syria was given to him on condition 
that he made his peace with the French and made his own 
arrangements with the French authorities, which, in Paris, he was 
able todo. But when he got back to Syria to put into operation 
the agreement arrived at in Paris, he found that it was impossible 
to work with the French, and they found it quite impossible to 
work with him. In the result Faisal refused to accept certain 
military demands of the French authorities, and they sent their 
armies to enforce their terms, and Faisal left Syria for exile. 
He went to Italy and remained there, writing to tell Lawrence 
that he had broken his promise and that he expected him to 
fulfil it in another direction. And that was ultimately done. 

The British Government had taken on Iraq as a Crown 
Colony, in fact if notinname. After they had done so the Meso- 
potamian revolution broke out, largely financed by Faisal and 
his brothers and probably by King Husain too. This forced the 
British Government to reconsider the position, and they promised 
to give Iraq what it wanted. But the one thing which they 
found Iraq did not want was Faisal. Lawrence, however, who 
had become adviser on Arabian affairs to Mr. Winston Churchill, 
induced him to offer Faisal the throne of Iraq, and there he went, 
and remained until his death a couple of years ago. 

You may wonder why I have not mentioned the part played 
in Arabia by Ibn Saud; a part which was then, as some of us 
recognised, being played, and which has since become a dominant 
factor in Arabian politics. Ibn Saud was in those days an 
almost completely unknown quantity. After the death of Captain 
Shakespear the British Government had, as I have already 
said, qualms about sending out any of their officers to be killed 
in the desert as he had been. But two and a half years after 
his death, I went to Arabia, and I found it, as I still find it to-day, 
one of the safest lands in the world to live in, because I went 
there as the guest of its King, who, as I recognised at the time, 
though he was then Amir and not King, was destined to play 
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a dominant part in Arabian politics in due course. But when 
I came home and informed people here of my opinion they 
would not believe me. Meanwhile Husain, after the settlement 
in Iraq, being thoroughly disgusted with all that had resulted 
from his war-time negotiations, began to get obstreperous in the 
direction of Central Arabia, where Ibn Saud was ready to try 
conclusions with him. The matter came to a head in 1919, and 
the British Government discussed what should be done. They 
were advised that Ibn Saud was a negligible quantity in Arabia, 
while King Husain had trained armies, lots of money and masses 
of ammunition and arms—in fact everything necessary to give 
him the victory in the event of a conflict. At the same time the 
Government felt a little ashamed of the way they had treated 
King Husain in whittling down their territorial promises to him, 
and they gave his representative their fullest blessing and wrote 
to Ibn Saud telling him that he must not resist this encroach- 
ment on his territory because it had the approval of His Majesty’s 
Government. That was the position in March Ig1g. King 
Husain moved his troops up to occupy part of the territory in 
question, and his armies, under the command of his second son, 
the Amir Abdullah, were annihilated in one night. 

The British Government then, after some little delay, decided 
to call a conference. That was a well-meant attempt to achieve 
a settlement between the two: rulers. They convoked the 
Conference at Kuwait, in 1923, and invited all the parties con- 
cerned to send their representatives. The idea was excellent 
provided the British Government could have brought themselves 
to allow the Arabs to settle the matter for themselves or to fight 
it out for themselves, as the case might be, without interference. 
But the British Government at the last moment could not do 
this, and they instructed the President of the Conference as to 
the result which they expected him to achieve from this meeting 
of all the representatives concerned. His attempts to achieve 
that result ended in the failure of the Conference to come to any 
agreement at all. 

When the British Government decided to force the Conference 
to a definite decision they again did not reckon with one of the 
parties, namely, Ibn Saud. On that occasion I was still in the 
service of the British Government in Transjordania, and it was 
my business to be informed of the instructions which had been 
given to the President. When I heard of them I was so horrified 
that I wrote and explained my opinion. I made it quite clear 
that if a spontaneous understanding was not achieved among 
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the parties themselves, but was forced upon them, it would not 
be accepted by Ibn Saud, and that if the Conference failed to 
arrive at an agreed settlement, Ibn Saud would march on the 
Hejaz and, in my opinion, drive King Husain out of that 
territory. But the British Government were almost less inclined 
to listen to me then than they had been on the previous occasion, 
and they stuck to their guns, with the result that the Conference 
failed to reach any agreement and was called off in April 1924. 
In September 1924 Ibn Saud started his campaign with the 
massacre of the inhabitants of Taif, and the following month 
he entered Mecca unopposed, and within a year was King of the 
Hijaz. 

By the conquest of the Hijaz, Ibn Saud had completed the 
expansion to which he had made up his mind when, as a very 
young man, he recaptured the throne of his ancestors by entering 
his old capital, which was then in the hands of the enemy, with 
half a dozen men. From that day he was destined to be the ruler 
of a great empire or to perish in the attempt, and by the conquest 
of the Hijaz he rounded off the territories which he regarded as 
properly falling within the orbit of an Arabian monarch. He 
was too sensible to challenge the position of Great Britain or 
France in the mandated territories. He made up his mind to 
stick to the rest of Arabia and to make it a great country. 

That was the position when Ibn Saud found himself ruler of 
the whole of the territory which he governs to-day. Before that 
he had taken little bits here and there until his great conquest 
rounded it off, but there was one exception which has been a 
bone of contention between Ibn Saud and the British Govern- 
ment to this day. When King Husain found the Wahhabis 
were at his door, he got into his motor-car and hastened to Jidda, 
and from thence took ship and sought refuge in a little port 
called Aqaba, which was undoubtedly at that time a part of 
the territory of the Hijaz. The Wahhabi armies followed him, 
proceeding up the line beyond Medina, and at one time it looked 
as if they must come inconveniently close to the borders of 
Palestine, when the British Government were quite right in 
thinking that their presence might lead to very serious results. 
So instead of allowing the Wahhabis to occupy that part of the 
Hijaz, they sent down a part of the army to occupy the port 
of Aqaba and the railway stations of Maan and Mudawwara in 
the name of the British Government, notwithstanding the fact 
that they had declared their neutrality in the war between Ibn 

Saud and King Husain. That is the only territory which is in 
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dispute between Ibn Saud and the British Government to-day in 
Northern Arabia. 

Now, having explained how Ibn Saud came to be the ruler 
of this great country, I should like to show how he has proceeded 
to rule it. He was always regarded in the early days as what 
he was, a Beduin Chief of great distinction, but also as a man 
who had had no experience of the outer world, and therefore as 
a man who was probably incapable of adjusting the fanaticism 
of the Wahhabi Arabs to the requirements of the modern world. 
That was a curious attitude to adopt, but it was fairly natural 
to anybody who did not know the man. Ibn Saud suddenly, 
by his victory in the Hijaz, came into contact with modern 
civilisation for the first time. He had only once before been 
out of Arabia proper, when he visited Sir Percy Cox in the early 
days of the War. He had never before been in contact with 
any Power but Great Britain, and he now found himself in 
occupation of a little town on the coast, Jidda, where a number 
of the Great Powers were represented by consular officers. It 
was generally thought that when the Wahhabis conquered 
the Hijaz the result would be to put an end to the pilgrimage 
to Mecca, or that it would be greatly discouraged and that 
obstacles would be placed in the way of trade. Exactly the 
reverse happened, and from the beginning. Ibn Saud was a 
man of very wide vision, and, although he had not been in 
contact with the modern world, he had spent much of his time 
in study, and had read newspapers from all parts of the world. 
He, therefore, had a wide general knowledge of the world before 
he came to Jidda, and his first act there was very instructive. 
King Husain had thought that motor-cars were suitable vehicles 
for the conveyance of monarchs and their relations from one place 
to another, but that it was not proper that common pilgrims 
should travel in such comfort. Ibn Saud’s first act was to 
remove all restrictions from those who wished to import motor- 
cars and to place them at the disposal of the pilgrims travelling 
to Mecca and Madina. That has had a tremendous effect on 
the opening up of the country, for which Ibn Saud must be given 
the credit. No pilgrim can now complain of the lack of reasonable 
facilities for travelling to the holy cities. 

The motor-car is an instance of the economic innovations 
which have largely changed the life of the Arab, and is sufficient 
indication of Ibn Saud’s general attitude. Means of communica- 
tion are of the greatest importance in any great desert country 
like Arabia, and wireless is a matter to which Ibn Saud has given 
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most serious attention, with the result that the principal towns 
of his country are connected with a network of wireless stations 
which enable him to strike, if necessary, in any direction. His 
wireless gives him information long before the Beduins can convey 
it to each other, and he can always reach any place where there 
is trouble before they are able todoso. That is a wise precaution, 
though it has not been very necessary under the present régime, 
since the personal influence of Ibn Saud has had an enormous 
effect in keeping the peace. He has only once or twice had to hit 
hard, but he has then hit so hard that he has discouraged anyone 
else from challenging his authority. For the rest he has tried 
to temper sternness of rule with clemency, a characteristic in 
a ruler which the Beduins much appreciate. 

I will now deal with the political situation. Great Britain 
is more concerned with the political situation in Arabia than any 
other nation. The French and the Italians have minor interests 
there, but these are not to be compared with the very real interest 
which Great Britain has at almost every point where she has 
contact with the territories of Ibn Saud. 

Seven or eight years ago, Arabia had no intrinsic interest 
for Great Britain or for any other country. But that is not the 
position now. In the last few years two factors have come into 
prominence in connection with Arabia which are of the greatest 
significance to us; I will refer to these factors briefly as Air 
and Oil. These two factors have made it exceedingly urgent 
that the British Government should understand the temper of 
the Arabs and so direct their policy as not to raise in that 
country a conflict which it would be very inconvenient to subdue. 
I do not for a moment suppose that Arabia is any match for 
Great Britain as a military unit; that would be a ridiculous 
supposition. But the enmity of Arabia, which would entail a 
great deal of military activity on the part of Great Britain, 
would be very inconvenient, and it is up to the British Govern- 
ment to direct their policy so as not to give rise to that enmity 
and not to allow it to go too far if by any chance it does arise. 

I will take Air first. After the War, the British Government 
and the Governments of the Allies, full of good intentions, 
announced their desire to see all nations living in independence 
and in peace and agreement with one another. One of those 
nations was Persia, and Persia happened at that moment to 
produce a man of great genius, personality and strength, who was 
able to take the British at their word and to establish his pre- 
dominance in what had almost disappeared, the once-famous 
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Persian Empire. Persia from the beginning adopted very much 
the same sort of attitude that Ibn Saud had always had in his 
mind; she would not have European penetration or European 
interference except on her own terms. One of the matters which 
caused a certain amount of trouble between Persia and Great 
Britain was the Imperial Airways route to the East. That route 
followed Persian territory on the fringe of the Persian Gulf 
for several hundreds of miles, and Great Britain used it as an 
air route at her pleasure during the years before the Pahlevi 
Shah began to assert himself. He asserted himself in such a 
way that we had not a leg to stand on in argument, but had to 
agree that Persia was quite within her rights in resisting the use 
of her southern shore by Imperial Airways, except upon terms 
dictated by her. Terms were offered, but they were refused by 
Imperial Airways because they were not convenient. Then an 
alternative route had to be found, and the Arabian coast of the 
Persian Gulf was selected. The greater part of this coast is 
independent territory under the rule of Ibn Saud, but there are 
exceptions such as Kuwait, Bahrain, the Trucial States and 
Oman, which are independent territories under British protection. 
So Imperial Airways were able to establish a series of stations 
at Kuwait, Bahrain and Sharja without trenching upon Ibn 
Saud’s independent territory or on any territory which was 
likely to be in dispute, though the territory intervening between 
these stations belongs to Ibn Saud. 

It is, therefore, very important for Great Britain to secure 
facilities for using those intervening territories in case of need. 
One can imagine that an aeroplane, flying the several hundreds 
of miles that lie between the stations which they are permitted 
to use, might come to grief and wish to land on the coast of 
Arabia. If it did that without permission it might fall among 
hostile Arabs, who would probably treat it rather roughly; 
they would not be to blame if they did, because they know that 
no foreigner is allowed to land on the soil of Ibn Saud without 
the permission of Ibn Saud. However, I think there should be 
no difficulty, provided we are reasonable in our general policy 
with Ibn Saud, in getting permission to land at certain specified 
and suitable places along his coast; but we must realise that 
the arrangement must be made on precisely the same basis as 
we would negotiate with Italy or with France for permission to 
fly over their territory. 

The second interest which we have in Arabia is Oil. The 
possibility of finding oil in Arabia is one which has been mooted 
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at various times during the last dozen years. As long ago as 
1922 or 1923 a concession was actually given by Ibn Saud to a 
British group to prospect in the Hasa territory. That concession 
was given on decidedly reasonable terms from the point of view 
of the concessionaire, the British company. Unfortunately the 
company was not properly equipped to investigate the oil pos- 
sibilities of any country, and after two or three years the con- 
cession lapsed. The same company had also received a concession 
on the island of Bahrain, where they had searched for oil, and, 
not having found any oil, they eventually transferred their interest 
to an American company, which, in its turn, under the general 
conditions of the formation of the Iraq Petroleum Company, 
had to dispose of the concession and pass it on to the present 
concessionaire, the Standard Oil Company of California, which 
proceeded to discover oil. The discovery of oil in Bahrain has 
totally altered things in Arabia. Bahrain is only a little bit 
of Arabia which has become detached; the water has somehow 
got round it and turned it into an island. So the presumption 
is that if there is oil in Bahrain the neighbouring parts of Arabia 
also contain it. A couple of years ago the Standard Oil Company 
of California came into the field to try to obtain the concession. 
At the same time the Iraq Petroleum Company, which is what 
we can regard as a British group for all serious purposes, since 
it has the blessing and the backing of the British Government, 
came in to challenge the Standard Oil Company of California’s 
claim, and there was another little group in the field at the same 
time. But the concession was given to the American group 
simply because they offered the best financial terms. That was 
not a matter of great rejoicing to the British Government, and 
they have hastened to make treaty arrangements—rather one- 
sided treaty arrangements—with all the States bordering on 
the Arabian coast to the effect that they must not give away 
their oil concessions to anybody except to people approved of 
by the British Government. In other words, they have bespoken 
on behalf of the British oil companies, regardless of the local 
interests concerned, all the oil that is in Arabia other than in those 
parts of the country governed by Ibn Saud. 

That is the position now, and it results in a very curious 
difficulty. The boundaries of these territories, with the sole 
exception of Kuwait and of the island of Bahrain, are unknown. 
Nobody knows where they are, and until now it has not mattered 
where they were, because the States themselves consist of little 
townships on the sea-coast solely engaged in the trade of pearl- 
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diving. Behind them was a howling wilderness in which there 
was nothing to be got until the idea arose that they concealed 
great stores of oil. So the British Government are faced with 
the problem of coming to an agreement with Ibn Saud as to 
where the boundaries of his State lie in the great area of the desert 
of Arabia which marches with the boundaries of these little 
villages on the Persian Gulf; and naturally Ibn Saud does not 
feel disposed to regard these boundaries as lying very far away 
from the coast. The villages used to enjoy a profitable trade in 
slaves and gun-running and that sort of thing, until the British 
Government put an end to it all, so that nothing now remains 
except the pearls, which have decreased in value since ladies 
seem to have given up wearing them. The villages would, there- 
fore, like to find another source of livelihood, and if there are 
oil-producing territories which they can reasonably claim as 
their own they will make an effort to have them. 

The Hasa province was, until 1913, one of the possessions 
of the Turkish Empire. The rest of Arabia was independent. 
The territory of Ibn Saud had never been under Turkish dominion, 
though the Turkish Sultan used to consider it vaguely as part of 
the Turkish Empire. The predecessors of Ibn Saud have never 
been in alliance with the Turks, but have been their traditional 
enemies since the Turks conquered their territory and abandoned 
it a hundred years ago. But in 1913 the province centring 
round Hufuf was in the possession of the Turks, when Ibn Saud, 
having more or less stabilised himself in his desert kingdom, 
suddenly descended upon the town in the middle of the night, 
and next morning the Turkish army was on the march to the 
sea-coast, whence it sailed for the last time. In 1913 Ibn Saud 
thus became master of the last Turkish province in Central and 
Eastern Arabia. A few months later the British Government 
proceeded to enter into negotiations in London with the Turkish 
Ambassador, and the result of these negotiations was an agree- 
ment as to the boundaries between the British sphere of influence 
in Arabia and Turkish territory. On the British side was included 
a part of this province which the Turks had lost to the Arabs a 
few months previously. 

Then in the following year, in 1914, negotiations were again 
entered into with the Turkish Ambassador in London, who 
agreed to another boundary line continuing that previously 
agreed on the year before, so that the whole of the vast desert 
area fell, by the gift of the Turkish Ambassador in London, 
within the British sphere of influence. The British Government 
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put away these documents, which were all open to inspection 
as public documents, until such time as it might suit their interest 
to produce them. Thus it was only last summer that the British 
Government did produce, for the information of Ibn Saud, 
these two documents which formed the Anglo-Turkish Treaties 
of 1913-14, one of which had remained unratified and had become 
unratifiable on the outbreak of war. It was the first time he 
had seen them, though he could, of course, have seen them twenty 
years ago, as they were public documents. They were produced 
to him as the basis for an agreement to be entered into between 
the British and Arabian Governments as to the sphere of influence 
of Great Britain. Ibn Saud was very angry, and told the British 
Minister at the time what he thought of the proposals, which, 
I am glad to say, have been withdrawn for all practical purposes. 
The documents are not to be made the basis of discussions to be 
pursued between the two Governments, though the British 
Government still want to get as much of the area of the country 
as possible within their sphere of influence, so that they may 
derive the fullest benefit from any oil to be found there. 

Thus these two recent developments of air and oil have made 
the situation between Saudi Arabia and Great Britain rather 
delicate, and these matters have to be taken into consideration 
now. The Treaty of Friendship between Saudi Arabia and Great 
Britain, made by Sir Gilbert Clayton in 1927, was for seven years 
only, and lapsed in September 1934, since when it has been kept 
alive for six months at a time and is subject to termination by 
six months’ notice on either side. 

It is well worth the while of the British Government to show 
a spirit of accommodation towards Arab aspirations in a matter 
which was decided by agreement between the British Govern- 
ment and King Husain so far back as 1915. In 1915 the whole 
of this area, with the single exception of the Aden Protectorate, 
was solemnly agreed as forming part of the territory in which 
the British Government guaranteed to recognise the absolute 
independence of the Arabs. If we agreed to give something to 
King Husain, there is no reason why we should not give it to 
Ibn Saud, and there is no reason why we should try to deprive 
Ibn Saud of territory which contains oil. The richer he becomes 
the better it is for us. 

What is going to happen in Arabia in the event of Great 
Britain or her allies, whoever they may then be, getting into 
difficulties with another Power? The position is very delicate. 
One of the points involved is Zionism. Another point, of course, 
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is this imperialism based on air and oil which may or may not 
result in starting Arabian difficulties with the British Empire. 
Another is the French position in Syria. Another is the clamour 
of the champions of Zionism not only to keep what they have got, 
but to expand over Transjordania. Suppose, for instance, that 
Germany declares war on Great Britain, and France stands by 
her old alliance with us. Is it inconceivable that the whole 
strength of the Arabs will be thrown into the scale in favour of 
Germany? Germany has disgraced herself by her treatment 
of the Jews, but you cannot expect the Arabs, who regard the 
Jews as usurpers of their country, to object to what Germany 
has done towards her own Jews. And France is a great difficulty. 
France is the usurper of Syria, just as the Jews are regarded as 
being the usurpers of Palestine. The whole sentiment of Arabia 
is essentially anti-French on account of Syria. The Arabs are 
almost bound to throw their weight into the scale in favour of 
Germany against Great Britain and France, and whatever the 
Arabs may be worth from a military point of view, I think it 
is worth our while to try to avoid that extra bit of trouble which 
may be just the little bit more which we cannot bear. 


Summary of Discussion 


Mr. IsRAEL COHEN said that Mr. Philby had implied that there 
was no doubt that the British Government had promised complete 
independence to all the Arab territories, though he knew that that 
was a matter of controversy, and he ought therefore to have made 
his statement absolutely convincing. Declarations had frequently 
been made by the British Government in various documents and in 
the White Paper of 1922 to the effect that Palestine had been excluded 
from the areas to which complete independence had been promised 
under certain conditions. If Mr. Philby had had any real proof of 
his statements, he (Mr. Cohen) imagined he would have produced his 
proof in large letters on the wall for all to see. 

Mr. Philby had also implied that there was a definite agreement 
between His Majesty’s Government and King Husain to the effect 
that independence would be conferred upon all Arab territories, but 
no such agreement had ever been published. Besides, the correspond- 
ence on the matter which passed between Sir Henry Macmahon and 
King Husain was never concluded. In his book Around the Coasts 
of Arabia, Ameen Rihani referred to certain articles of a so-called 
agreement, but all that those articles contained were certain demands 
of King Husain himself regarding the area on which he wanted 
independence to be conferred. Neither Ameen Rihani nor Mr. Philby 
was able to show that an agreement was made between the British 
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Government and King Husain which was signed by the accredited 
representative of His Majesty’s Government. 

If no agreement was made, it was untenable to maintain that 
independence was promised to King Husain in reference to the whole 
of the Arab territories. Not only was Palestine excluded from the 
agreement, but there were two other reservations: (1) that independence 
should be given only to those Arab territories whose population had 
fought on behalf of the Allies, a condition which was not fulfilled in 
the case of Palestine, and (2) that the British Government could not 
make any such binding promise in regard to areas in which they were 
not free to make any such pledge, an allusion to the fact that France 
was also interested. 

Then what was the position of Faisal with regard to that so-called 
promise? He was present at the Paris Peace Conference in the 
spring of 1919 as the representative of his father, King Husain, but 
he never demanded that independence should be given to the Arabs 
in Palestine, or suggested that it had been promised. On the contrary, 
he wrote a letter to a member of the Zionist Delegation in Paris in 
which he expressed his approval of the aims of Zionism and said that 
he would welcome the Jews back to Palestine. Had a word ever 
been uttered by King Husain whereby he challenged the statements 
made by Faisal at the Peace Conference in 1919? It was not till the 
spring of 1921 that Faisal for the first time suggested to Mr. Winston 
Churchill that the promise which had been made referred to Palestine 
also, and then Mr. Churchill was able to prove to Faisal that he was 
mistaken. 

Again, Mr. Philby was wrong in saying that Palestine had been 
given to the Jews. Palestine was governed by the British Govern- 
ment through the High Commissioner. The Jewish people were not 
represented in the government of Palestine and had no influence 
on its policy. From the beginning of the British administration of 
Palestine the Jews had had the utmost difficulty in securing the admis- 
sion of as many Jews as they wished into the country. There was 
also the important question of the Legislative Council which the 
Palestine Government wished to impose on the country in opposition 
to the wishes of the authorised representatives of the Jewish people. 


COLONEL R. MEINERTZHAGEN asked how Ibn Saud got his money. 
He was building roads, importing a great deal of material, erecting 
very extensive wireless stations, keeping hosts of officials, and the 
country was apparently extremely poor. He (Colonel Meinertzhagen) 
assumed that the pilgrimage revenue was not very large, and he would 
like to know what Ibn Saud’s budget was and how he got his money. 


QuEsTions. Was the influence of Italy being felt in increased 
measure in Arabia, as one was led to believe by the Italians? It 


was suggested that that influence was being exerted to the disadvantage 
of Great Britain. 
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Had Mr. Philby meant to imply that the foreign policy of the 
present ruler of Saudi Arabia did or did not accept the status quo? 
Was his aim one day to merge in his Empire Transjordania or 
Palestine ? 

What was Mr. Philby’s view as to the present line of action 
taken by Italy with regard to Abyssinia, and how far did it affect 
Arabian and British interests ? 

What economic improvements had been made in Saudi Arabia 
other than the increases in the number of motor-cars used there? 
What had been done in regard to public health, education, medical 
services, or roads, under the present government ? 

If the relationship between Ibn Saud and England had been so 
strained, what led Ibn Saud to send his son to England ? 


Mr. H. St. JOHN PHILBy, in reply, said that he was surprised that 
Mr. Cohen expected him to come with a wall-map and a photographed 
version of the famous Macmahon letters. The British Foreign Office 
authorised Sir Henry Macmahon to inform the Sharif of Mecca that 
they accepted the promises referred to in his letter, but he (Mr. Philby) 
was prevented by modesty from bringing the standard work on the 
subject, because it was his own book. He would refer Mr. Cohen to 
the book under his name, published by Ernest Benn in the ‘‘ Modern 
World Series,” for which he took full responsibility because he believed 
that every statement in it was true, in which were set out in full the 
terms which the British Government approved. He agreed that there 
was no formal signed agreement, but the British Government gave 
its word in a formal manner. 

What Mr. Cohen said about Faisal was true. The aims of King 
Husain and the Amir Faisal were not identical. It was true that 
Faisal wrote in approval of the aims of Zionism and he received the 
throne of Syria in consideration of that letter. The reason why he 
made the contrary suggestion to Mr. Churchill in 1921 was that by 
then he had lost his throne and, as no one offered him another one, 
he went to the British Government and threatened to go back on 
what he had said in rg1g and to declare that Britain had not kept her 
promise, so they offered him another throne, that of Iraq. But he was 
regarded by the Arabs largely as a traitor to his own cause, especially 
as a result of the 1919 settlement. 

The only serious source of revenue which Ibn Saud had was from 
the pilgrimages. That brought in the money required to finance the 
necessary imports. The pilgrimage revenue in a good year might 
reach the sum of two and a half million pounds sterling, but in a bad 
year it would only amount to about three or four hundred thousand 
pounds. But Ibn Saud did not need money for roads. He had made one 
experiment and spent £30,000 in building about 30 miles of macadam 
road, but decided that the desert made a better road than he could 
build. The desert made the best road in the world. He had to pay 
salaries to his officials, but in bad years those salaries tended to fall 
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into arrears. With regard to the expensive wireless stations men- 
tioned by Colonel Meinertzhagen, Mr. Philby had had the pleasure 
of negotiating the supply of those wireless stations to Arabia, and they 
had not been paid for yet. 

It was not so difficult to administer a country like Arabia without 
having sufficient funds to do so. The country was certainly a little 
in debt, its national debt was about £300,000, but it was reckoned 
that one good year’s pilgrimage would put that right. The country 
was a frugal one. The people lived on the products of the land, and 
the pilgrimage money provided all that was necessary for imports. 

There was no essential connection between the present action 
of Italy in Abyssinia and Arabian politics. Abyssinia was on the 
other side of the Red Sea from Arabia, but apart from that there was 
no possible point of contact. Abyssinia was a Christian country, 
whereas Arabia was not only Moslem, but rather fanatically Moslem, 
and except in so far as they would like to see an Imperialistic Power 
humbled, he did not think they cared whether Abyssinia was swallowed 
up by Italy or not. 

With regard to Arabia’s policy towards Transjordania and Palestine, 
there was a treaty between Transjordania and Iraq and Saudi Arabia 
laying down the boundary which was a freely negotiated boundary, 
so he supposed his questionner was referring to the area where the 
agreed treaty line ended. The present position was that the British 
Government were de facto administering that area which Ibn Saud 
claimed as his de jure. But until the question was settled, Ibn Saud 
accepted the de facto position because he knew that he was not strong 
enough to impose any other. 

He did not want to suggest that there was any great strain between 
Ibn Saud and Great Britain. Ibn Saud was very clear as to his re- 
lations with Great Britain. He did not love the British. They were 
not people of his blood or of his religion. But Great Britain was by 
force of circumstances his only European neighbour on every side 
and was too strong for him to oppose with success, and therefore he 
had so to conduct his policy as not to earn her enmity or give any 
cause for the invasion by her of his territories. That was his attitude, 
and, to be perfectly frank, there was no country in the world with whom 
he would rather be on cordial terms than with Great Britain. But 
the British policy of acquiring territory gave cause for thinking that 
perhaps Great Britain might not feel very friendly towards Ibn Saud, 
and the real and complete success of Ibn Saud might prove to be 
incompatible with the present lines of British policy. 
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SINCE February, 1934, an interesting constitutional experi- 
ment has been attempted in Newfoundland, an experiment 
involving an apparent renunciation of all the principles of demo- 
cracy which have underlain the political development of the 
British Empire. A community previously enjoying complete 
autonomy has of its own will surrendered all its powers of direct 
mandatory influence on its Government and is ruled to-day by an 
oligarchy appointed by an outside authority. 

It is too early to attempt to decide whether the experiment 
will succeed and it is obvious that I am not the person to try to 
defend the original policy of His Majesty’s Government. I share 
no responsibility for the events which led up to the decision to 
adopt this policy. I am merely one of the agents of what I con- 
ceive to have been the desire of His Majesty’s Government to 
demonstrate the solidarity of British peoples. The demonstration 
of that solidarity may cost the taxpayer of the United Kingdom 
a million or two. It is the price perhaps of the luxury of senti- 
ment. But in 1914 Newfoundland threw herself whole-heartedly 
into a quarrel which, had they stopped to consider it detachedly, 
must have seemed extraordinarily remote to all but the small 
fraction of Newfoundlanders who maintain direct contact with the 
country of their origin. Sentiment for sentiment, I should not 
like yet to have to decide where the balance of obligation will be. 

You will find in the Report of the Royal Commission ? over 
which Lord Amulree presided an account of the political events 
which led to the substitution of Government by Commission for 
Responsible Government. It is not an edifying history, at least 
so far as the events of the last twenty years are concerned. I 
do not minimise the sordidness of much of the political life of 
the island during that period, but I doubt nevertheless whether 
it is in the shortcomings of Governments that the determining 
factors in the breakdown of their political system are to be found. 

1 Address given at Chatham House on May a2ist, 1935, with Mr. Clement 
Jones, C.B., in the Chair. 


® Newfoundland: Report of the Royal Commission 1933; with Appendices 
and Maps. Cmd. 4480 of 1933-34. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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Fundamentally Newfoundland has been attempting to recon- 
cile economic incompatibilities, the dependence of the community 
on one hazardous calling prosecuted in a more or less medieval 
fashion, and the functioning of a Central Government attempting 
to shoulder responsibilities towards its constituents out of propor- 
tion to its material resources. 

For centuries the Newfoundlander has regarded the catching 
and curing of codfish as the be-all and end-all of his economic 
life. Before the opening up of the iron ore deposits on Bell 
Island and before the late Lord Northcliffe turned his eyes to 
Newfoundland for the source of the raw material for his news- 
papers, economic activities outside the fisheries were absolutely 
negligible in the island. It is true that during the last twenty- 
five years there have been important industrial developments in 
the shape of the creation of the two large paper mills owned by 
the Daily Mail and International Paper Company respectively, 
and the working of the lead—zinc deposits at Buchans made 
possible by the researches of the American Smelting Company. 
But these developments were to the Newfoundlander essentially 
excrescences; profitable excrescences if you will, but still un- 
natural growths only made possible by the introduction of foreign 
capital on a relatively vast scale. They gave remunerative 
employment to important sections of the people, they introduced 
and made possible higher standards of living over limited areas in 
the country, but they were inevitably directed by outsiders who, 
whatever influence they may have exercised as individuals on the 
various Governments, were never fully absorbed into the body 
politic and consequently failed to make any change in the normal 
life of the people outside their immediate spheres. 

Codfishing as pursued in Newfoundland is a highly indi- 
vidualistic calling. It appeals both to the sense of freedom and 
to the gambling instinct. In the nature of things it is not a 
calling which can be pursued for six days a week and fifty-two 
weeks a year. The average fisherman can fish to-day and idle 
to-morrow if he thinks fit. He has no master to drive him to 
work if he happens not to wish to work. The chance of a lucky 
day’s fishing may give him a return out of proportion to what 
could be the average return. 

It is a calling suitable enough for a people prepared to live 
a life of extreme simplicity with few wants outside the primitive 
needs of food and shelter, and prepared to take the consequences 
in suffering and hardship which periodic abnormalities in the 
movements of the cod inevitably brought about, In Newfound- 
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land this calling has resulted in the scattering of the population 
over an enormous length of coast-line of an island in which 
communication between one settlement and another is extra- 
ordinarily difficult except by water and of which a considerable 
part is ice-bound for nearly half the year. 

The last century has seen throughout the white world the 
steady extension of the directing influence of central govern- 
ments on the everyday life of their citizens, in the realms of 
education, health and employment. This movement has been 
paralleled in Newfoundland without much regard as to whether 
the economic production of the island was on such a scale as would 
make possible the discharge of these functions. 

The physical facts of the island, the distribution of a popu- 
lation of roughly a quarter of a million over 6000 miles of coast- 
line made the use of a general tariff as the foundation of the 
country’s revenue inevitable. The War brought to Newfound- 
land a relatively excessive and quite unstable prosperity. It 
enabled the Newfoundlander to sell his dried codfish to the Latin 
world at prices out of proportion to the relative utility of the 
product, when world production in general began to tend towards 
the normal. Once the War was over, deflation of prices brought 
to successive post-War Governments in Newfoundland problems 
which were to its members certainly uncomprehended and perhaps 
incomprehensible. 

It is relevant here to emphasise the fact that for genera- 
tions a steady progress of negative selection has been in opera- 
tion in Newfoundland. Local opportunities for brains and 
energies above the average have been so limited that right up to 
the crisis in the United States of 1929 there has been a steady 
exodus to the American continent of the best individuals of all 
classes. In a reasonably favourable environment, the Newfound- 
lander is a resourceful, energetic, adaptable person and it is 
common knowledge that those who so went abroad achieved 
success. But that their departure lowered the general standard 
of both ability and character in the people seems to me incontro- 
vertible. What Maine and the Maritime Provinces of Canada 
gained, Newfoundland lost, and that loss is manifest in the post- 
War political life of the island. 

Post-War Governments found themselves confronted with a 
succession of problems due to causes outside both their influence 
and their comprehension. Unfortunately for them they found 
also not a solution of their difficulties, but a temporary palliative in 
the readiness of the external investor to make loans to a Dominion 
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Government without any exacting investigations either of the 
ability of the country to carry the burden of the loans indefinitely 
or of the uses to which the money so supplied was to be put. 

Governments borrowed, perhaps recklessly, but they also 
made some attempt to improve their financial situation by 
increasing taxation. That increase in taxation could only in 
general take the form of increasing the tariff. The increase in the 
burden of the tariff inevitably weakened the power of the fisher- 
man to compete in a world market with the product of the Nor- 
wegian and the Icelander, who live under what is practically a free 
trade system. It went further than this in that it probably 
defeated its own object and failed to raise a real additional revenue. 
It was a vicious process which in a period of deflation could only 
have one end, the collapse of the borrowing powers of the country. 

When that collapse came it found a country with roughly 
one-third of the population unable to produce for itself even the 
meagre standard of living to which the Newfoundlander is accus- 
tomed and dependent upon the Central Government for a part or 
the whole of its bare necessities in food. Moreover, the collapse 
found a population whose initiative and independence had been 
undermined by a decade of ineffective Governments which, 
doubtless with every desire to relieve the distress and want which 
were prevalent, had adopted means which only increased the 
ultimate difficulties. The construction of roads which served no 
need for communication but were undertaken solely to give 
employment, the building of useless wharves, the institution of 
free ferry services, the multiplication of government posts, all 
these palliatives postponed the day of reckoning, but made the 
reckoning itself more disagreeable. 

Had the Government of the United Kingdom declined to 
intervene and assume at any rate temporarily the responsibility 
for its finances, there can be no doubt that Newfoundland would 
have been compelled to default wholly or partially on its external 
loans. That default would, so far as I am able to judge, have 
resulted probably in the complete collapse of the machinery of 
Central Government. It would certainly have brought about 
widespread distress on a scale which is hardly conceivable to 
people in Great Britain. It is important to realise that the main- 
tenance of life in the most elementary sense depends over a large 
section of the island on the normal functioning of a service of 
coastal steamers run by the Government, and that even a short 
interruption of these services would at certain times and in 
certain places result in something approaching starvation. 
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There can be no question but that the acceptance of the 
principle of Government by Commission was practically universal. 
No Government could have lived which had attempted even to 
delay the change. And the acquiescence of the people in the 
renunciation of their theoretical independence was not merely a 
willingness to accept irksome limitations on their freedom in 
return for material benefits; it was far more a positive feeling 
that here at last was the possibility of a sound stable Government 
which gave a hope of a completely new era. 

I am not blind to the obvious fact that those in authority 
are apt only to hear what it is considered pleasant that they 
should hear. But one incident will remain in my mind for ever. 
With two of my colleagues I travelled over the island a few 
weeks after our arrival. At the various settlements where we 
stopped we held meetings in the public building at which we 
listened to anything the inhabitants had to say. At one of these, 
after we had heard the usual list of local grumbles, one hefty 
fellow got up and said—I can quote almost verbatim : 

“Gentlemen, I hold a Commission in His Majesty’s Army. Many 
of my pals are buried in Gallipoli or France. We owe it to their 
memory that there should be a decent Government in Newfoundland, 
and I pray to God that every man who is a voter to-day will be dead 
before Government by Commission ceases. Good-bye.” 


And he strode out without another word. 
I would not, of course, argue that acceptance of the principle 
of Government by Commission is quite so enthusiastic or quite 
so universal to-day. Happily for all of us, memories of past 
troubles grow dimmer as the years pass by. A spirit of criticism 
is developing and it is healthy sign that it is developing. 
To-day in Newfoundland there is a small, a very small, section 
of the community which bitterly resents our presence. But it 
is led by men whose past records hopelessly discredit their present 
bona fides. The very virulence of their invective defeats their 
own ends. The average Newfoundlander may not be a highly 
educated person, but he is not lacking in shrewd common sense. 
It is hopeless to try to persuade him that the sole aim of the 
United Kingdom Commissioners is to grind the last cent out of 
the taxpayer in the island in the interests of the bondholders, 
when he sees that the Commission of Government, fortified by 
the credit of the Government of the United Kingdom, has in- 
creased the scale of relief, restored a great part of the cuts in the 
wages of teachers and civil servants and has made an appreciable 
start in reducing the taxation which bears on the ordinary man 
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and woman. He may smile at a picturesque speech or article, 
but he is otherwise uninfluenced. 

There is another small section of thinking Newfoundlanders 
who do in their hearts resent what they consider their present 
condition of political inferiority in the world, who acquiesce 
cheerfully enough for the moment in the actual form of Govern- 
ment, who are quite happy to co-operate in what they agree to 
be honest attempts at a rehabilitation of their country, but who 
look forward to a not too distant future in which they will have 
regained their political independence. 

As against this section there is another—perhaps an equally 
small section—which is enthusiastically in favour of the Com- 
mission, which regards it as impossible that so small a community 
as Newfoundland, one so isolated from the outside world, can hope 
to throw up an efficient Government under any system of popular 
election. They openly advocate the continuance of the Com- 
mission system, at any rate until such time as a complete reform 
in the system of education shall have produced a much more 
enlightened generation. 

In between there is the great mass of the community, com- 
pletely indifferent to academic questions of representation but 
vitally interested in the quality of the Government under which 
they have to live and therefore prepared to give a fair and sym- 
pathetic trial to this new system. 

Some people may have read in part of the English Press lurid 
accounts of alleged happenings in St. John’s during last winter. 
It was suggested, practically in so many words, that only the 
rifles and bayonets of the police prevented rioting and that the 
Commissioners were in constant need of armed protection. If 
it were not for the effect on the outside world these reports would 
have sounded so childish as hardly to need an answer. It is 
true that the police came out one morning with their rifles, but 
it was to form a guard of honour to welcome His Excellency the 
Governor. It is true that various meetings of unemployed were 
held to vent their grievances, but it is significant that these 
meetings were usually held in the afternoon round the entrance 
to one of the Government offices which happens to be in the 
middle of the town, built a little away from the road and ap- 
proached by a flight of steps which provides a very convenient 
platform for the orator. The unemployed would certainly have 
thought it unreasonable if the Commission had prohibited their 
use of this spot. On the other hand, they would probably have 
thought it equally unreasonable if their use of it should have 
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restricted access to the building. So every afternoon on which 
a meeting was held they waited quietly until the Commissioner 
concerned had walked up the steps before they closed round 
the speakers, and not a single hostile word was ever said to him. 

Unemployment is relatively as serious a problem in St. 
John’s as it is in the rest of the world. The town has a good 
harbour, but apart from that it has few material advantages. 
The fact that it has been the centre of government and the 
channel through which a large proportion of imports and 
exports pass has attracted population from the outports to an ex- 
tent which makes a high percentage of unemployment inevitable. 
The difficulties have been aggravated by a short-sighted policy 
on the part of those who have been responsible for labour in the 
past, which has tended steadily to drive business away from the 
port. The result has been a town in which rates of pay are high 
but aggregate earnings for all but the highly skilled worker 
extremely low. 

In the relief given to the unemployed there never has been 
any element of insurance, which would have been administra- 
tively unworkable in Newfoundland. I should be quite ready 
to admit that in comparison with the assistance which the work- 
less get in England, the dole in Newfoundland is apparently on a 
low scale. But unfortunately it is not on a low scale in com- 
parison with the general standard of living in the island. Nothing 
would have been easier than for the English Commissioners to 
have acquired a little cheap popularity immediately on their 
arrival by means of a radical improvement in the dole. But in 
the winter of 1933-1934 roughly 35 per cent. of the population 
were receiving government relief in one form or another, and it 
is pretty clear that when a country is at this stage, it is not far 
from collapse. Anything which made dependence on the Govern- 
ment more attractive was too dangerous in a country where local 
communities have developed a feeling that everybody is entitled 
to share in what the Government distributes to a degree which 
sounds incredible to an outsider. But it is the literal fact that 
over and over again men have abandoned their own work to 
share in the work of road-making, which was only paid at half the 
rates they were earning, merely because they could not bear the 
idea that their fellows would get some government money and 
that they would not. On the whole I think to-day that we are 
more criticised in the island generally, though perhaps not 
in St. ‘John’s, for giving too much rather than too little in 
unemployment relief. 
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That a substantial improvement in the condition of the 
people has coincided with the functioning of the Commission 
is unquestionable. All the material indices confirm this; the 
movement of passengers and freight, the consumption of gasolene 
and alcohol, the profits and turnover of the merchants, the number 
of individuals who have required relief. I would not myself 
argue that this improvement is due wholly or even mainly to any 
concrete measures taken by the Commission. I am only too 
sensible of the limitations under which every Central Govern- 
ment labours when it comes to the active direction of the economic 
activities of a people. But I am confident that the mere existence 
of the Commission has been an indispensable factor in making 
this improvement possible. It has given a feeling of stability 
and continuity and thereby elicited the cordial co-operation of 
all classes. It has eliminated a good deal of the friction and 
removed some of the inertia which militated against progress 
in the past. 

Government in Newfoundland in the old days was govern- 
ment by amateurs, amateurs to whom administration was a 
half-time occupation, amateurs who knew that within a short 
period of time they would give place to the opposition. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that government was inefficient, judged 
by English standards. 

In Newfoundland departmental decisions were really taken 
by the Ministers. Ministers decided who should get the contracts 
for printing and stationery, where a road should be built which 
would give much-desired employment, who should be appointed 
to a minor clerkship in the Post Office. Is it astonishing that in 
a small community, where everybody knows everybody and 
everybody’s politics, contracts and appointments and _ local 
works went in the direction in which they could be hoped to 
confirm a Government in its tenure of office? 

. For the first time for generations the Commission has given 
to Newfoundland government by full-time experts, who can 
disregard politics and creeds, who can make a beginning in the 
establishment of an independent Civil Service—perhaps the most 
important of all the tasks which the Government has to perform. 

Of equal importance is the reform of the education system of 
the island, which no political Government has ever been strong 
enough to tackle. Unfortunately from many points of view, the 
population of Newfoundland is almost equally divided among 
three churches, Anglican, Catholic and Methodist, and these 
religious differences, which go very deep, have reacted disas- 
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trously on their political life. Not only has the educational system 
itself been denominational, in that every school had its definite 
sectarian character, but the whole administration of education 
has been so denominational that any central control of efficiency 
or policy was almost completely lacking, in spite of the fact that 
practically the whole of the cost of running the schools came from 
State funds. That there should be a distinct religious atmosphere 
in the schools may well have its merits in a country where the 
Church is almost the only centre of local culture. I do not 
think that any member of the Commission has any desire to 
impose upon the people any changes in this respect, other than 
those which grow naturally and are universally or almost uni- 
versally endorsed. But the fact that the State accepts the 
financial responsibility for maintaining denominational schools 
is no justification for the abandonment by the State of its re- 
sponsibilities for secular education and for the existence of a body 
of reasonably qualified and reasonably paid teachers able to train 
the youth of the country for the life which they must live. 

I am impressed by the limitations of the powers of any Central 
Government in Newfoundland to interfere usefully with the 
economic activities of the people. It may be difficult to find 
such a solution to the problem of Newfoundland as will result 


' in her people enjoying a reasonable standard of life. It is not 


difficult to state the problem and to view it as a moderately simple 
whole. Her difficulties arise, not from obscure causes hidden in 
a complex industrial organisation, not from the complications 
inherent in involved international arrangements, but essentially 
from the dependence of a population of nearly 300,000 on one 
calling, and that calling prosecuted in a highly individualistic 
way. The root of her troubles is to be found in the difficulties 
experienced by this main industry in adjusting itself to modern 
methods and modern circumstances, Fundamentally the fishing 
industry is endeavouring to produce, by methods not far different 
from those employed centuries ago, a food-stuff which has to 
be sold in a world market in competition with other food-stuffs 
which are the result of a mass production. The fishermen of 
Newfoundland produce annually between 60,000 and 80,000 tons 
of dried codfish, worth when it leaves the island between one 
million and one and a half million pounds sterling. If one adds 
to this the value of all the subsidiary production, salmon, herring, 
lobsters, the residuary benefit to Newfoundland of the four 
important industries run by external capital, the relatively small 
agricultural production, one gets a total production for which 
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the absence of statistical data will only allow a very approximate 
estimate, but which is certainly appallingly low judged by any 
home standards. I doubt myself whether the average production 
per family in Newfoundland is worth more than {60 annually. 
It most certainly is not worth more than £80. In other words, 
the average earnings of the whole mass of Newfoundlanders is 
not more than, and is probably substantially less than, the 
average earnings of the agricultural labourer in Great Britain. 

The War brought an unreal ephemeral prosperity to the island, 
and the memory of that prosperity fostered the growth of the 
illusion that during the last decade Newfoundland has been 
passing through a period of abnormality which must end somehow 
and somewhere and give place once more to a period of prosperity. 
But I can see little that is particularly abnormal in the state of 
the island. For the moment they have difficulties in some of 
their foreign markets in getting currency exchange for their 
products, and these difficulties may grow. But so far at any rate 
Newfoundland has managed to dispose of the whole of her produc- 
tion. Newfoundland appears to me to produce, in real things, 
roughly as much as she ever did, and what she produces is worth, in 
other real things, roughly as much as it ever was. I can see the 
possibility that changes in external currency values may alter 
considerably the number of dollars for which a unit of codfish 
is exchanged, changes which would affect in a corresponding 
measure the number of dollars which the Newfoundlander has to 
pay for the commodities he must import. But I cannot nourish 
any hope that in any general price movement the price of codfish 
will increase relatively to the price of other commodities. In my 
own experience dried codfish is one of the easiest things in the 
world to do without. 

The difficulties of the industry are inherent in its situation. 
They are complicated, but not determined, by the defects of a 
credit system which are universally recognised but for which no 
one has as yet found practical remedies capable of immediate 
application. It is easy to criticise the local merchant for alleged 
excessive prices and for the effective serfdom to which the fisher- 
man may be reduced. High prices are undoubtedly charged, but 
in the mass, so far as I can judge, the result in paper profits is 
nullified by the bad debts which inadequate production makes 
inevitable. I see no evidence that the whole body of local 
merchants does succeed in extracting effectively any abnormal 
remuneration for services rendered, without which, at present 
at any rate, the industry could not be carried on. 
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It is probable that some modification will have to be made 
in the whole supplying organisation to bring it within what is 
possible for a relatively small industry and a thinly populated 
country to carry. It may be that the blighting effects of in- 
supportable debts can only be remedied by the interposition of 
some fresh legal entity between the fisherman and the merchant 
which can give the merchant a feeling of security which is 
only too rare to-day, and give the fisherman a return for his toil 
more nearly commensurate with his needs. But it is devoutly 
to be hoped that the self-interest of the producing classes will 
bring these necessary changes about more or less naturally and 
that increasing interference with and direction of the fishing 
industry by the Central Government will be avoided. No one, and 
least of all the Commission, would view a socialisation of the 
industry without grave apprehension and extreme scepticism. 

I am not pessimistic about the ability of the industry to 
effect real and radical improvements. It ought to be able to 
produce a better article and stimulate in the world a better 
demand. Evidence is not lacking that real constructive efforts in 
this direction are being made. But even if these efforts are 
rewarded by a considerable measure of success and even if they 
do result in an industry which gives to its members a tolerable 
standard of living, they will leave untouched the main problem 
of the Commission. The very modernisation of the industry 
must almost inevitably tend towards a reduction of the total 
numbers employed. The task of finding employment for those 
who cannot at present make an adequate living, and for the increase 
in population which emigration restrictions make inevitable, still 
remains. 

Obvious alternatives to the fishing industry are not easily 
found at present. The island has the advantage of the presence 
of two important newsprint producing companies, but in the world 
generally and in North America specially, there is to-day a very 
large surplus of potential capacity. This is a fact which cannot be 
ignored and one which must necessarily prevent expansion in the 
immediate future. At the same time it is within my knowledge 
that those who are responsible for the direction of these two 
concerns are fully alive to the responsibilities which they share 
towards the inhabitants of their districts and very anxious to 
explore possibilities of development. 

The present position of the newsprint industry is paralleled 
by that of mining, at any rate of mining other than for gold. 
Newfoundland has one of the greatest iron ore deposits in the 
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world. This enterprise, however, is meeting with difficulties 
arising out of the financial difficulties of its chief European 
customer, Germany—difficulties which are wholly outside the 
sphere of influence of any Newfoundland Government. In other 
mining directions patient investigation is proceeding, which may 
result in increased employment in a not too far distant future, 
but at present this is only a possibility which may or may not 
materialise. Mining developments usually involve the investment 
of capital on a very large scale and therefore normally require 
prolonged and cautious study. It looks as though the most that 
can be anticipated without excessive optimism is that the existing 
important industrial concerns may be able to absorb the natural 
increase of population in their own areas. 

The only other raw material which the island is known to 
possess in any quantity is timber, but it is a timber capable of 
relatively few commercial uses. At present it can be sold in the 
form of pitprops or pulpwood for definitely more than the costs 
of production, and it is therefore a real asset to the island. 
A somewhat short-sighted attitude on the part of previous 
governments, which hoped by prohibiting the export of the raw 
material to ensure the production of articles of a more advanced 
degree of manufacture, was responsible for the fact that little 
was done in this direction until the advent of the Commission. The 
trade is susceptible of development, and what little the Central 
Government can do to foster its development does not necessitate 
the employment of fixed capital on a large scale. But however 
markets may develop, timber production outside the two paper 
companies can hardly ever be anything but a subsidiary occupa- 
tion, and it is perhaps fortunate on the whole that it is widely 
available in the island as a subsidiary occupation during a period 
when no other activity is possible. 

If surplus population cannot be absorbed in fishing or mining 
or industry, the only alternative is settlement on the land. Here 
an experiment has been begun which promises a remarkable 
measure of success—an experiment which removed the doubts 
which I confess I felt in the first months of office as to whether 
there really was a tolerable solution for the island’s difficulties. 
I can lay some emphasis on this experiment because, though the 
Commission will gladly accept the responsibility, they cannot 
claim for themselves the credit for its initiation or even, except 
in a limited measure, for its development. It began with the 
association over city relief during the winter of 1933-1934 of the 
most incongruous quartette in the world—a lawyer whose hobbies 
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were music and odd languages, a Dutchman, a Scottish doctor 
who might have stepped out of a kailyard novel, and a young 
business man, the acme of American salesmanship. 

In the early days of the Commission these four came forward 
with a request that the Commission should advance to them as 
trustees the bare cost of relief maintenance for two years of ten 
families and they offered to make themselves responsible for the 
transformation of these into self-supporting citizens. I was present 
in April at the actual departure of these ten men from St. John’s, 
ten men who had found the difficulties of life too great for them, 
under-nourished, ill-clad and with obviously lowered morale due 
to years of partial or complete unemployment. I would not have 
been surprised, I don’t think that anybody would have been, 
had at least half of them found sustained toil too much for them. 
I saw them again only after a couple of months during which I 
had been absent from the island, and I was profoundly impressed 
by the moral transformation which had taken place. 

By the end of June it was clear that the question of the moral 
recovery of men of this class presented no insuperable difficulty. 
Temperamental failures there might be, but the percentage of 
these could not, on the realised facts, be high enough to endanger 
the success of either the particular experiment itself or of a 
considerable extension thereof. So long as men could be relied 
upon under the stimulus of hope or the sense of property or even 
merely the desire for a better standard of life, to do a good day’s 
work, the problem of enabling them to extract a living from the 
soil must be capable of solution. It therefore appeared to the 
Commission very desirable that the scale of the experiment should 
be extended as far and as fast as the available organisation would 
allow. 

The extension of the experiment, under the influence of the 
Government even though with the enthusiastic co-operation of 
the Trustees, necessarily involved a change of orientation. What 
had begun as a philanthropic effort by a few men was developing 
into an experiment which affected the basis of the social reorgani- 
sation of the country. What was perhaps their main object 
in the first days of Markland, the name given to the settlement, 
that of restoring the families to independence at the earliest 
possible moment, had to give way to the necessity for sound 
planning for a future in which philanthropic effort could not and 
indeed ought not to be relied upon for the restoration of family 


independence. 
I may be allowed to speak with more enthusiasm about this 
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experiment if I make it clear that I personally had no share in 
the original decision to embark upon it, and that it has been 
carried on under the direction of my friend and colleague Sir 
John Hope Simpson. I have followed the experiment, certainly 
with sympathy but also critically, with a view to discharging 
adequately the special responsibility which the United Kingdom 
Commissioners have for the proper expenditure of money for the 
finding of which His Majesty’s Government is responsible. During 
the year some 140 men have been established on this and neigh- 
bouring areas and are now well on the way to becoming inde- 
pendent self-supporting citizens. So far it has involved finance at 
the rate of about £200 per family, but I am satisfied, and I am 
confident that any impartial business man who visited the settle- 
ment would be equally satisfied, that there have been created 
real values in the form of cleared agricultural land, buildings 
and equipment certainly equal to and probably substantially in 
excess of the total cost. In other words it has been demonstrated 
that agricultural settlement can be successfully achieved in 
Newfoundland without any element of charity. It is a business 
proposition which merely requires adequate finance and adequate 
organisation. I doubt whether this could be claimed for any 
other schemes for land settlement for the unemployed in any 
country of the world. 

It is the most hopeful thing which has happened in the island 
during our year of office, and it is the more hopeful in that the 
success so far of the experiment is due to the inspiration and 
enthusiasm of men who are Newfoundlanders either by birth 
or by adoption. When all is said and done, a benevolent mother 
country may be able to provide the wherewithal to relieve distress, 
to tide the country over a transitional period of organisation, but 
the ultimate permanent rehabilitation of the people, if it is to be 
permanent, will have to be achieved by their own exertion. I 
have every hope myself that a policy of land settlement will 
in a comparatively few years result in a Newfoundland which 
is self-supporting on a standard of living very much superior 
to that which has ever previously existed on the island. That 
it will ever be a very rich country is perhaps doubtful, that it 
can be a country of independent men living a tolerable life and 
happy, in so far as material conditions can give happiness, is to 
me certain. 

I would not, however, like to predict that the techiical 
balancing of the budget and the resumption of complete responsi- 
bility for the services of the external debt are likely to be attained 
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in a very near future. There is a great deal to be done in the 
island which will entail appreciable capital expenditure, which, 
however, will be represented by real assets. In particular, the 
Health Services on the island are appallingly inadequate judged by 
any European standard. There is a stretch of 200 miles on the 
south coast, with settlements dotted along it at intervals of a 
few miles, where there is no doctor between the two extremities. 
There is hospital accommodation on the island on a scale of 
about one-quarter of that which would be considered essential in 
England. Efforts will have to be made to overcome the isolation 
of large sections of the community by the construction of roads 
and even by internal migration on a large scale. 

Whatever credit may be due to the Commission for any im- 
provement in the general economic situation, it is unquestionable 
that it has given to the island an efficient instrument of tech- 
nical government. It does administer law without fear or favour. 
The coalescence of legislative and executive functions in the one 
body may be open to all sorts of academic objections in more 
complex communities, but in Newfoundland at any rate it works. 
It has worked so well as on the whole to surprise its own members. 
The proof is that, looking back over the thousand and one specific 
decisions recorded in the meetings of the Commission, there are 
extraordinarily few that would not be unanimously re-endorsed by 
the Commission with the fuller experience and knowledge that 
twelve months’ working has given us. We started with the great 
advantage that we were none of us committed in advance to any 
doctrinaire theories which we felt bound to impose upon the 
community. Consequently, if we do make mistakes, we can 
rectify them when enlightenment dawns upon us without any 
resentment at having to haul down colours which we have publicly 
nailed to the mast. In this connection it is due to our Newfound- 
land colleagues to pay them a tribute for the cordial whole-hearted 
way in which they have co-operated with us. I am not going to 
suggest that there has never been division of opinion inside the 
Commission, but it is the literal truth that on no single question 
on which opinion has been divided has the difference been New- 
foundland Commissioners versus English Commissioners. Further 
than that, there have been extraordinarily few instances in which 
division of opinion existed when either trio was solid on one side. 

Commission Government could never function in Newfound- 
land if the people generally actively or passively resented its 
existence. I doubt whether it would last very long if the general 
feeling towards it was less than one of cheerful acquiescence. 
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I have no doubt myself that that is the general feeling to-day. 
The local Chamber of Commerce co-operates cordially. The trade 
unionists’ leaders come to us with their grievances against the 
employers, and the employers on their side come and expatiate on 
the unreasonableness of the men. Both of the daily papers in 
St. John’s are supporters of Commission Government, in spite of 
the obvious fact that in the world of journalism the temptation to 
oppose either the Government or your contemporary, or both, 
must be one of the most difficult to resist. 

But for myself I rely on evidence still more convincing, and 
that is the attitude which the man in the street adopts towards 
me. Twice a day I walk through St. John’s to my office. Over 
and over again I am stopped by men whom I cannot identify, 
who just want to chat for a minute or two, who don’t want anything 
from me, who are interested to know what I think and who feel 
that I am interested in knowing what they think. The average 
Newfoundlander is a simple, kindly, hospitable soul. He may 
have his limitations, but nothing will convince me that an elabo- 
rate duplicity is one of them. He may think that I am un- 
reasonable because I cannot find a job for himself and all his 
friends. If he does think this he does not hesitate to say so, 
but he says it politely with a recognition that perhaps I am just 
as much entitled to my opinion as he is to his. I have never 
been in a community which was so effectively democratic as 
Newfoundland and where the idea of a personal tyranny is so 
incongruous. Tyranny after all demands a certain atmosphere of 
pomp and display. It can hardly flourish in a small town in 
which there is no army, no navy; where for five months of the 
year what the Americans call ‘“rubbers’”’ are an indispensable 
item of wear and where the most exciting social functions are 
Burns dinners and flipper suppers ! 

I have myself no enthusiasm for dictatorship in the abstract. 
If I were forced to express an opinion in an academic state like 
Ruritania, I should reply emphatically in the negative. But 
when it comes to the actual problem of what will happen in 
Newfoundland I am not at all dogmatic. I shall on the whole be 
surprised if they do not develop a kind of affection for this odd 
body and combine a willingness to grumble at it on every possible 
occasion with a very definite disinclination to get rid of it. A 
poor thing perhaps, but after all our own ! 


Summary of Discussion. 


Sir WILLIAM GOODE said that he thought Newfoundland was 
peculiarly fortunate in having a Commission which represented some of 
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the best men in the British Civil Service. But although the system of 
Commission Government in Newfoundland was not only inevitable but 
probably the best in the existing circumstances, it was only acting 
until a representative political system was developed. He believed 
that such a system would always continue to be the most desirable form 
of government in the British Dominions and Colonies. 

He was very grateful to the Commission for the selflessness with 
which they were putting themselves into their work and he wished them 
all success in it. 


Mr. IAN T. D. KirKPATRICK said that he was the late Commissioner 
for Trade and National Service for the City of London and represented 
in London a number of the British Port Authorities and Public Bodies. 
He was engaged in endeavouring to resuscitate the trade of Newfound- 
land with the Port of Poole in Dorset, which had one of the closest 
associations in Great Britain with Newfoundland. 

It had been most delightful to listen to Mr. Lodge’s address on a 
matter of such importance and interest to the British Empire. It was, 
indeed, of great moment that people should understand to the fullest 
extent questions relating to the Empire. 


THE Hon. W. R. How ey said that he had been most interested in 
Mr. Lodge’s statement of conditions as they existed in Newfoundland 
before the coming of the Commission and at the present time. It would 
be an affectation to say that the Members of the Commission always 
saw eye to eye with one another, but the utmost harmony and good feeling 
had prevailed among them. Like a couple just married it had taken them 
a year to get to know each other, and they could all appreciate each 
other better than at the beginning, which was a great step forward to- 
wards the effective working of the Commission. 

He had been much struck by Mr. Lodge’s summing up of the possibilities 
of the future. The task was no easy one. The difficulties were very great 
and it was only by care and attention and absolute disinterestedness 
that they could hope to achieve the results which Mr. Lodge had pre- 
dicted. But Newfoundland and Newfoundlanders were sound at heart. 
The stories which were told of graft and dishonesty were not true stories 
of Newfoundland as a whole, but applied to a small section of the people 
such as could be found in any part of the Empire. The Newfound- 
lander was really industrious and honest, and the country had always 
prided itself on being the most ancient and loyal British colony, and he 
believed that every Newfoundlander, who was worthy to be a New- 
foundlander and a citizen of the Empire, was actuated solely by the desire 
to restore the credit and prestige of Newfoundland and to make her 
worthy of the mother country which had come to her assistance in 
her hour of need. 


Mr. WILFRID GRENFELL, Junior, asked Mr. Lodge four questions. 
(1) He had heard that one of the difficulties about assuring the future 
of the paper industry was the lack of adequate conservation of the forests 
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in Newfoundland, and he would like to know what steps were being taken 
to prevent forest fires. It had been said that in Labrador especially forest 
fires had been allowed to burn themselves out simply because of the lack 
of adequate fire services. 

Were any measures being taken to stop too rapid cutting down of 
trees? He had been told that the companies concerned had assured 
people that the forests would not be depleted too rapidly because they 
were cutting down just enough to allow the trees to grow up behind and 
that in thirty years there would be a new growth. 

(2) Was the same difficulty experienced in the south of Newfound- 
land as was experienced in the north, 7.e. that the summer was too short 
to allow the establishment of adequate agricultural facilities ? 

(3) Could it be said that the comparative lack of educational oppor- 
tunities in the past had accounted for the lack of leaders and the result- 
ing difficulties of the island? In the north they had had great difficulty 
in getting back to the island people who had been sent to the United 
States and to England for their education. 

(4) Was it true that the comparative lack of communications between 
Labrador and Northern Newfoundland made it more difficult for the 
Government to control economic policy ? 


Mr. Lopce said that so far as the preservation of the forests was 
concerned the two big paper companies in their own interests main- 
tained an organisation which did its best to put down forest fires as far 
as was possible in a country which was so sparsely inhabited. The 
Government was prepared to give every possible assistance, as by sending 
aeroplanes out to discover where a fire was. 

So far as replanting was concerned or too rapid cutting, he happened 
to be a Director of one of the companies, as representing the Newfound- 
land Government, and his association with the other company was very 
close, and he thought that both companies were satisfied that they were 
not cutting down more than the annual growth of the island, if as much. 
Both companies were satisfied that there was no point in artificial re- 
planting. The forests reproduced themselves by seeding. 

The summer in Newfoundland was so short as to make the growing 
of wheat, except in very favoured places, probably impracticable. In 
the northern part of the island, and particularly on the west coast, they 
were able to raise all the ordinary vegetables and to ripen oats and 
anything which could be grown successfully in Scotland. 

He did not know that he could go further in suggesting what were 
the causes of the failure to produce adequate leaders. But he had no 
doubt that the educational problem did contribute to the difficulties. 

The lack of communications between Labrador and the northern 
part of the island, if they were present, did not add seriously to the 
difficulties of the Government. There was a very sparse population 
both in Labrador and the northern part of the island. In the summer 
it was possible to get across by water, and in the winter it was impossible, 
however good the communications were. 
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Mr. J. H. PENSON said that the meeting had been peculiarly fortunate 
in having so lucid and balanced an account of the problems being faced 
in Newfoundland and of the measures being taken by the Commission 
Government to grapple with them. It would not be an exaggeration to 
say that conditions in Newfoundland a year or two before had been such 
as no other part of the Empire, inhabited by a white population, had seen 
in recent years. He had been struck by the extreme modesty which 
the speaker had shown during the course of his address. The task which 
Mr. Lodge and his colleagues had undertaken was an immense one. 
Moreover, it was not one of mere direction but of getting down to details, 
and doing so to a large extent unassisted. The results of the work which 
had already been done by the six Commissioners under His Excellency 
the Governor was a remarkable tribute to the powers of recuperation 
which lay, under the worst conditions, in the British people. The 
population in Newfoundland was not only English and Scottish but also 
Irish. One-third were Irish, and, whatever misunderstandings there 
might unfortunately be as between British peoples in the British Isles 
to-day, in Newfoundland all three had worked together to face their 
problems in circumstances of extreme difficulty, and had achieved 
already a considerable measure of success. 

He was glad that Mr. Lodge had said something to contradict the 
view that the sole cause of the troubles in Newfoundland to within a 
year or two had been “ graft.’”” That was not so. There had been 
some outstanding examples of misgovernment, but there were other 
causes still more deep-seated. Great Britain owed a great deal to the 
little Dominion of Newfoundland. She had discharged her obligations 
in the past by giving Newfoundland self-government, and leaving her 
largely to her own devices. But that was not enough. Now, however, 
the people of that Dominion were being given an experience of good 
government and sound administration on modern lines such as they 
had not known at any time before. He had been very thankful to 
hear Mr. Lodge’s conclusion that there was every probability that the 
people of Newfoundland would in due course find the means of earning 
a happy livelihood from their own soil and their own seas. 

He had been particularly interested in Mr. Lodge’s references to 
education, and glad to hear what the Commission Government had in 
mind for the improvement of education. It had been said that educa- 
tion in Newfoundland must be on directly practical lines, but it meant 
something more to the Newfoundlanders than a qualification for earning 
a living. He had been struck by the avidity with which the people 
had been prepared to listen to lecturers and their anxiety to obtain 
information about the outside world by personal contact. Education 
meant an immense amount to them, including the power of being able 
to get into touch with the great intellectual movements outside their 
own country. It was going to be of great value whenever Newfound- 
land came back to a political régime. 











THE ROLE OF POLAND BETWEEN 
GERMANY AND RUSSIA! 


By Dr. STEFAN LITAUER 


I PROPOSE to introduce my remarks by a short analysis of the 
relations of Poland with Russia and Germany during the past 
fifteen years. 

Polish relations with the Soviets started with the Treaty of 
Riga, which marked the close of Poland’s successful war with 
Soviet Russia. The Treaty of Riga determined our frontier with 
the Soviets and became the basis of our mutual relations as neigh- 
bours. Some nine years ago, a few days after the coup of May 
1926, during a luncheon given by Mr. Zaleski, then Polish Foreign 
Minister, M. Vojkov, the Soviet Minister in Warsaw who later 
came to such a tragic end, asked Marshal Pilsudski: ‘‘ Marshal, 
what are your designs in regard to the Soviets?” To this 
question, which clearly betrayed the Soviet distrust of the inten- 
tions of Pilsudski, he replied as follows: ‘‘ My dear Minister, I 
won the war of 1920; do you think that on my part there is any 
reason for starting a new war, which always entails a risk?” 
Yet, Soviet distrust of Poland has never ceased and has even been 
sown outside Russia. Even to-day, after the death of Pilsudski, 
some political writers make absurd assertions of his alleged hatred 
of Russia and conjecture that Polish policy will now swing more 
towards the Soviets. These mistaken ideas about the attitude of 
Poland towards the Soviets arise not so much from the war of 
1920 as from the fact that the Polish army embarked upon a 
campaign into the Ukraine and occupied Kieff. Ever since that 
time aggressive intentions towards the Ukraine have been imputed 
to Poland. Let us first consider this problem. The Kieff cam- 
paign started in the spring of 1920—that is, at a time when the 
Soviet authority was by no means yet established in the Ukraine. 
From the outbreak of the Russian revolution to the entry into 
Kieff of General Rydz Smigly, who has now become Chief of the 
Polish Army, the capital of the Ukraine had changed hands 
perhaps a dozen times. In this motley of different governments 
the only government which appeared to possess real power and 


1 Address given at Chatham House on May 23rd, 1935, with Mr. George 
Glasgow in the Chair. 
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was able to gather around it the most enthusiastic and vigorous 
national elements was that of Hetman Petlura. An appraisal 
of the situation in the Ukraine at that time shows that the only 
force capable of reviving the Ukrainian movement was the 
movement which centred around Petlura. The Bolshevik 
movement, emanating from Moscow and Petrograd, which opposed 
it, was not only militant Communism, but possessed definitely 
Russian traits, which from their very nature were inconsistent 
with the national features of the Ukrainian movement. Pilsud- 
ski was thus faced with a choice of three possible courses: one was 
to entrench along a certain line and not to bother about what 
was going on east of that line; the second was to bury the hatchet 
and to come to terms with militant Bolshevism; the third was to 
support the reviving Ukrainian movement and to assist in the 
creation of a new Ukraine which would be an ally of Poland. 
The first course meant an unsettled frontier, the abandonment of 
Vilna, Grodno, Volhynia, and the confinement of Poland within 
the frontiers of a small State, thus jeopardising her existence as an 
independent Power, and exposing her continually to the danger of 
being inundated by Bolshevism from the east. The second course 
would have led directly to the adoption of a Bolshevik system by 
Poland and would have brought a Communist revolution to the 
doors of Berlin. There remained the third course, leading to 
victory, to a strong Poland, to a weakened Russia, to the creation 
of an ally with whom Poland could co-operate without any fear 
for the fate of her civilisation, and in alliance with whom a solu- 
tion could be found for such an important problem of internal 
Polish politics as is the question of the Ruthenian population in 
Eastern Galicia. Pilsudski chose the third course, as the only 
policy possible. However, he miscalculated one thing, and that 
was the capability of the new Ukrainian movement to create a 
State. Had Pilsudski, at the time that Rydz Smigly entered 
Kieff, followed in the footsteps of the German and Bolshevik 
occupations and established an administration of the country by 
Polish military and civil authorities, the Ukraine might even now 
have been detached from Russia and the whole problem of security 
in Eastern Europe would have presented an entirely different 
aspect. But Pilsudski, being an honest revolutionary, who did 
not accept the Marxian theory of materialist interpretation of 
history, believed in the dynamic force of the Ukrainian national! 
movement and trusted that Petlura and his followers would be 
able to organise a Ukrainian State. The movement of Petlura 
failed. After the Treaty of Riga the remnants of the Petlura 
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group from time to time made desperate efforts to revive the 
movement ; but its influence on the Ukrainian masses was waning, 
especially when a little later the Soviet authorities embarked on 
a so-called Ukrainisation. During the period immediately fol- 
lowing the Treaty of Riga, the after-effects of the Ukrainian 
campaign told seriously upon the relations between Poland and 
the Soviets. From April to October 1921—that is, during the six 
months following the resumption of normal diplomatic relations— 
Poland and Soviet Russia exchanged over thirty diplomatic notes 
dealing with mutual claims and grievances arising from attacks 
along the frontier. In those days the Polish-Soviet frontier, 
which extends over 1412 kilometres, was the scene of continual 
incidents which were often of a serious nature and involved 
bloodshed. All kinds of irregular guerrilla action emanated from 
Soviet territory, in addition to the constant Bolshevik party 
propaganda conducted by the Komintern at great cost and with 
a host of agents. In the field of diplomatic activity Poland at 
that time clearly defined her Eastern policy as being based upon 
her great interest in the maintenance of the Baltic States as inde- 
pendent territories. The diplomatic activity of the Soviets, 
however, consisted mainly of attempts to frustrate and defeat 
Polish influence in the Baltic States. When these attempts failed, 
the Soviets had recourse to such devices as the organisation of a 
Communist rising in Estonia in 1924, which was suppressed by 
General Laidoner. Looking back now, it seems altogether sur- 
prising that peace was then maintained. There is not the slightest 
doubt that if similar conditions were to prevail in Eastern Europe 
to-day it would be impossible to maintain peace. That peace 
was not then violated, however, is due only to the fact that the 
Soviets were not sufficiently consolidated and had no organised 
and trained army, besides being greatly menaced from within 
by the remaining anti-Bolshevik elements and hit by a terrible 
famine. They, therefore, could not risk a war and, whenever 
matters came to a head, always retreated, surrendering their 
demands. Poland, on the other hand, as is shown by the above 
quoted words of Marshal Pilsudski to the Soviet Minister, Vojkov, 
neither needed nor desired to risk a second war. Had Poland 
really entertained any warlike intentions, had Pilsudski really 
had any designs regarding the Ukraine, there would have been no 
difficulty in starting a war in 1923 with a good chance of success. 
Germany was then sufficiently weak to enable Poland to elimi- 
nate any fear of attack from the rear. If Pilsudski did not force 
war with the Soviets at that time it was because he had no desire 
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for it, and because he then realised that the Petlura movement 
could not find sufficient support in the Ukraine. Pilsudski had 
achieved what he wanted; the Polish-Russian frontier was 
determined under the Riga Treaty, and it now was his object to 
consolidate this frontier. Furthermore, the Soviet Union as a 
political entity had certain advantages for Pilsudski. The Soviet 
Union in those days, as a proletarian State built upon the slogans 
of international revolution, was not imperialistic and had no 
ambitions of territorial expansion. Moreover, the Soviets could 
not aspire to play an active part in international diplomacy, 
owing to the gulf which separated them from the whole capital- 
istic world. They were not members of the League of Nations, 
which they condemned as an anti-Bolshevik plot, and the diplo- 
matic borders of Europe ended, so to speak, at the Polish-Soviet 
frontier. There is no need to conceal the fact that Poland profited 
from this state of affairs and that it was to her interest that it 
should be continued as long as possible. Whenever the diplo- 
matic position of the Soviets in Europe became aggravated, there 
was an improvement in the direct relations between Poland and 
the Soviets. 

When, after the coup of May 1926, power in Poland became 
concentrated in the hands of Pilsudski, he initiated a deliberate 
policy of rapprochement with Russia. On February 9th, 1929, the 
Litvinov Protocol was signed in Moscow. Estonia, Latvia, 
Poland, Roumania, and the U.S.S.R. affixed their signatures to 
this Protocol, which made binding upon them the provisions of 
the Kellogg Pact. This Protocol served in two ways as a precedent 
for the future : first, because Poland secured, after great efforts, 
the consent of the Soviet Government to the participation in it 
of the Baltic States jointly with Poland; and, secondly, because 
Poland succeeded in breaking the ice between the U.S.S.R. and 
Roumania. The active pacific part. played by Poland in regard 
to the Soviets is apt to be forgotten now and deserves, therefore, 
to be given some attention. On July 25th, 1932, Poland signed 
with the Soviet Union a pact of non-aggression for three years. 
On May 5th, 1934, this pact was prolonged until December 31st, 
1945, the provision being made for its subsequent extension 
automatically every two years. That is the stage which Polish- 
Soviet relations have now reached. 

But we must take into consideration the changes which 
are rapidly occurring in the relations of the Soviet Government 
with the outer world. The gulf which ten years ago separated 
the Soviet Union from the capitalist world no longer exists; 
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the Soviets are members of the League of Nations; they have 
concluded pacts resembling alliances with France and with 
Czechoslovakia; they have resumed diplomatic relations with 
countries with whom they had until recently no contact. M. 
Litvinov presides over the meeting of the League Council; Mr. 
Eden goes to Moscow and is followed by M. Laval, and Messrs. 
BeneS and Titulescu go there too. The capitalist States are now 
relying on the assistance of the Red Army in case of emergency 
and the Soviet Union on its part is assuring itself of the armed 
assistance of capitalist States. Finally, the Soviets quite inten- 
tionally paralyse the activities of the Komintern in order that they 
should not provoke the bourgeois capitalist world. The best 
example is the Franco-Soviet communiqué in which Stalin ap- 
proved of the French armaments increase in spite of the policy 
of the French Communist party. Such a radically changed 
situation leads the Soviet Government to new roads and opens 
up to Soviet diplomacy a wide field of action. The future course 
of Polish-Soviet relations, for whose friendly neighbourly develop- 
ment there exists the necessary treaty basis, will depend in a 
large measure upon the diplomatic activity of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. We do not yet know what will be the strength of the 
diplomatic activity of the Soviets, nor do we know its direction. 
If, however, this activity should be directed towards the Balkans 
and Central Europe, if it should tend to revive and develop ideas of 
pan-Slav solidarity, to promote Turkish interests in the Dardanelles 
Straits, to play off Lithuania against her other neighbours, to frus- 
trate existing alliances, like, for instance, the Franco-Polish or the 
Polish-Roumanian alliances, then I am afraid that the active 
partnership of the Soviets at the diplomatic chessboard will not 
make it easier to play the game. And if the Soviet Government 
should depart more and more from Bolshevism and go back to a 
nationalist Russia, a move which lies within the boundsof possibility, 
then the difficulties of Soviet-Polish relations will be intensified. 


Now I propose to outline the progress of Poland’s relations 
with Germany. There can be no doubt that after the Bismarck 
era Polish-German relations became so strained and the feelings of 
both countries were taxed to such an extent that the view grew 
up that the most virulent hatred existed between the two nations. 
This view is historically wrong. There was no historical hatred 
between the old Poland and the old Germany. In the monu- 
mental work Deutschland und der Korridor, published in 1933 for 
purposes of German propaganda, the eminent German nationalist 
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historian, Karl Christian von Loesch, contributed a chapter 
entitled ‘‘ How the Eastern Territories of the Reich were lost,”’ in 
which he wrote as follows : 


“There is no historical hereditary enmity between Germans and 
Poles. For during the history of over a thousand years of mutual 
relation there were hardly ever warlike disputes. They are rarer than 
between any other independent neighbouring people in Europe. For 
apart from the quarrel with the Teutonic Order, which was rather a 
winding-up of a struggle with Lithuania than a fight with Poland, and 
which was continued by Poland after her union with Lithuania, only 
the Swedish Brandenburg War against Poland is to be recorded, which 
led in 1655 to the capture of Warsaw. However few the laurels gained 
by the German armies on German soil, those carried off by Polish 
armies in Germany were still fewer.” 


While Loesch is right when he says that there was, in fact, no 
hatred between the old Germany and the old Poland, the position 
radically changes if we replace the word Germany by the word 
Prussia. From the moment when, at the instigation of Frederick 
the Great, the partition of Poland was effected, the Polish people 
adopted a decidedly anti-Prussian attitude. Further, the wars 
with the Teutonic Order and the war with Brandenburg mentioned 
by Loesch were fought against Prussian expansion and not against 
Germany. This anti-Prussian attitude of the Poles was aggra- 
vated in the nineteenth century when Prussia consistently pursued 
an anti-Polish policy. In this policy Prussia even went to the 
extent of assisting Russia in 1831 to suppress the Polish November 
rising. Bismarck, in his Gedanken und Errinerungen, complains 
that Prussian policy rendered its services to Russia gratis during 
the suppression of the Polish rising of 1831. In another place 
Bismarck states that “if it were not for us, Russia could hardly 
have tackled the Poles.” A similar attitude was taken up by 
Prussia in regard to the Polish insurrection of 1863, which fact is 
also referred to by Bismarck in his memoirs. When, after 1871, 
the Prussians became dominant in Germany, when the policy 
of extermination and extirpation of the Poles from their own 
country started, when the “ Kulturkampf”’ and the Germanisation 
of children in schools and the expropriation from the soil 
began, Polish-Prussian hatred became synonymous with Polish- 
German hatred, but only then and not before. As late as 1848 
the Parliament of Frankfort passed its memorable pro-Polish 
resolution and German poets were eulogising Poland and her 
martyrdom. The unhappy stages in Polish-German history 
undoubtedly are an aspect of the Polish-Prussian conflict. There- 
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fore when the Germans lost the War, when the Hohenzollern 
dynasty was deposed and when the Weimar Republic was estab- 
lished after the revolution, when it seemed that Prussia’s supre- 
macy in Germany belonged to the past, when Polish lands, which 
for one hundred and twenty years had been under Prussian rule, 
were returned to Poland, the desire was expressed on our part to 
maintain friendly neighbourly relations with the new Germany. 
When, after November 11th, 1918, the disorganised German 
army of occupation found itself cut off and helpless on Polish 
territory, not a single German soldier suffered any harm. The 
German revolution set Joseph Pilsudski free from the Magdeburg 
prison and, on his arrival in Warsaw, the leader of the Polish nation 
organised and secured for the German occupants peaceful and 
undisturbed retreat. This fact is now accepted as a matter of 
course, but if we judge it in the perspective of November 1918, it 
must be pointed out that this was a great and noble gesture, the 
more so since in those days human life was not of much account, 
and, as German occupation had created a good deal of bitterness, 
feeling ran high among the Polish people. Unfortunately the 
German revolution did not produce what was essential for the 
stabilisation of the Weimar Republic, that is, it did not remove 
the supremacy of Prussia. An examination of Germany’s evolu- 
tion during the first years after the War leads one to the con- 
clusion that this revolution, the most remarkable symptom of 
which was that Prussia retained her hegemony, was mainly due 
to the fact that the victory of the Great War was not followed up 
with such consistency as was shown by Bismarck in 1871. Although 
the Prussian officer was the representative of the fallen régime in 
Germany, and had been completely defeated, although his abilities 
proved to be nothing more than a mechanical training, often 
lacking in intelligence, he was still regarded by the majority of 
Germans as the hero who had saved Germany from foreign 
invasion. Those who were defeated in 1918 gradually began to 
return to the forefront of affairs in Germany and, in the struggle 
between the old and new régimes in the German Reich, they helped 
more and more to turn the scales in favour of the former. Such 
development was consistent with certain inborn traits of the 
German character, especially with those which make up its 
Prussian elements. I am referring to the three psychological 
factors which, to my mind, should be regarded as the Prussian 
elements in the German character : first, an inclination for mili- 
tarism resulting in a systematic distortion of character; secondly, 
servility and an exaggerated sense of allegiance which in the 
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upper classes led to what is perhaps best described as ‘‘ Byzan- 
tinism,’’ and in the lower classes to a complete decay of the 
critical faculty, and which produced the type known as “ der 
Deutsche Untertan’”’ on whom the Hohenzollerns relied for 
support; thirdly, the so-called Prussian spirit, “‘ der Preussische 
Geist,’ that is to say, those psychological motives by virtue 
of which the Prussians exploited Germany, by virtue of which 
Prussian imperialism was transformed, after the defeat of Austria, 
into the German Reich, and by virtue of which Bismarck 
was able to impose on the German nation a unity that by no 
means represented an act of the will of the people but was 
the outcome of an imperialistic expansion of Prussia. These 
three psychological factors were not blotted out by the German 
revolution. In these circumstances there was little ground for 
confidence in Polish-German relations. 

On the other hand, the return to Poland, under the Peace 
Treaty of Versailles of the provinces taken from her during 
the Partitions, which had been the mainstay of Prussia’s im- 
perialistic power and of the development known as the “ Drang 
nach Osten,’’ was bound to assist in the maturing of the 
natural historical process of abolishing Prussia’s supremacy in 
Germany. During the decade 1920 to 1930 the efforts of the 
various German Governments were directed towards checking this 
natural historical process by making capital out of Polish-German 
questions for the purposes of the Prussian raison d’Etat. The 
governments both of Hermann Miiller and of Briining served these 
ends; they were also the goal of Treviranus, and especially of 
Gustav Stresemann as is shown in his Memoirs. Even such an 
idealist as the socialist Rudolf Breitscheid was not able to shake 
off the narrow outlook of the Prussian raison d’Etat and to join 
those few courageous Germans, like Professor Forster and Helmut 
von Gerlach, who struggled against it and who understood that 
Germany could proceed on the road of real Western civilisation 
and democracy only if a strong Poland was created and Prussia 
was deprived of her hegemony in the Reich. Unfortunately 
also the Great Powers did not see this and were misled by the 
illusive mirages drawn by Stresemann. The Powers did not at 
that time go deeper into the fundamental issues of the Polish- 
German question and they underrated the implications for Europe 
of the restoration of Poland as a great country; they thus indi- 
rectly gave moral support to Prussia’s claims against Poland, for 
instance, by introducing into the Locarno Treaties a discrimination 
between the western and eastern frontiers of Germany. Locarno 
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recognised Germany’s right to lay a claim to Polish territory. 
How often have we heard highly coloured stories about the so- 
called “‘corridor”’ told by German propaganda. The fact that 
this territory is Polish, that 90 per cent. of its population is now 
Polish, has been completely ignored, but a ready ear has been given 
to such arguments, as the one which claims that it was only owing to 
Polish acts of violence and pressure that the Germans had to leave 
Pomerania and that in this way the Poles artificially brought about 
a Polonisation of these territories. Luckilyenough, German propa- 
ganda sometimes supplied us with proofs which expose the falsity 
of such arguments. In the German propaganda book Deutschland 
und der Korridor it is stated on p. 103 that from 1840 to 1910 nearly 
four million people had moved into central Germany: that is— 


from East Prussia ‘ . 739 thousand persons 
», West Prussia , Se OR 4 
,, the Poznan district .. oe e 5 
», Pomerania . ; . aa. * a 
» Silesia : : _ At 5 


The author of this work remarks that the main efflux took 
place after the year 1870. He further points out that ‘ the 
peasant colonisation which was started by the Prussian State in 
1886 and was later continued by private enterprise could only 
slightly counteract this movement.’ We get some idea of this 
peasant .colonisation from the former German Chancellor Prince 
Biilow. In the chapter “‘ Ostmarkenpolitik ”’ of his work entitled 
Deutsche Politik, which forms part of a book edited jointly, in 1914, 
by several authors under the title Deutschland unter Wilhelm II, 
he says that, between the years 1886 and Ig11I, 394,398 hectares 
of land (which is nearly one million acres) were given to German 
settlers in the Polish part of Prussia. Of this, 112,116 hectares 
were actually taken away from Polish nationals. During this 
period 150,000 German colonists were settled on this land, 450 
new villages were created, and the percentage of the German 
population was increased in 300 other villages. In spite of all this 
the Poles did not emigrate and, rather than leave their lands, 
suffered persecution and humiliation. In these circumstances 
the real native inhabitant of this territory is so indisputable that 
it is difficult to understand how German propaganda can throw 
dust into the eyes of so many people. The Germans emigrated 
because they were an alien element, the Poles remained, and always 
will remain, because they are native to the soil. One is some- 
times really startled by certain statements, even to-day. The 
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diplomatic correspondent of the Sunday Times wrote, on Sunday, 
May 19th, 1935, as follows : 


“It has been frequently stated by responsible German spokesmen 
that the Third Reich cannot rest content with its existing eastern 
frontiers. What the Germans would like, I hear on good authority, is 
a plan by which Poland should be given facilities, by a radical altera- 
tion in Russia’s western frontier, for side-stepping her population to 
the east. This, it is argued, would enable Germany to obtain a com- 
pensating adjustment of the Polish-German frontier in an easterly 
direction.” 


The following day the Daily Telegraph even spoke of a German 
plan ‘‘ to move the Poles bodily on the map.” It is beyond 
comprehension how serious newspapers can pay any attention to 
such considerations, which are only likely to be ridiculed in 
Poland, where they create the impression that somebody’s leg 
was pulled. 

In these efforts to exploit the Polish-German question to 
serve the Prussian raison d’Etat the successive German Govern- 
ments have received a good deal of moral and material support 
from outside, and not the least from Great Britain. It is sur- 
prising that certain political quarters showed such short-sighted- 
ness and evidently failed to realise that, by giving support to 
the Prussian raison d’Etat against Poland they were at the same 
time contributing to the strengthening of those Prussian elements 
in German psychology which are manifested in Germany’s mili- 
tarism. This observation applies equally to Great Britain and 
to France. Briand’s flirtation with Stresemann was said to have 
) as its object the consolidation of peace; in reality, however, 
it was owing to this peaceful courtship that the Germany of 
Stresemann was in a position to rebuild her armed forces un- 
troubled and in defiance of the Peace Treaty. It is astonishing 
that, after Stresemann’s great success in the international arena, 
namely, after the Locarno Treaty and the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, Germany’s military budget showed a steady increase. 

The expenditure on the Wehrmacht alone, was, in 1924-25, 
RM. 491,000,000; in 1925-26 it rose to RM. 633,000,000; in 
1926-27 to RM. 704,000,000; in 1927-28 to RM. 769,000,000 ; 
in 1928-29, the last year of Stresemann’s influence over German 
politics, it increased to the colossal figure of RM. 827,000,000. 
The figure for the expenditure for the German Wehrmacht in 
1934-35 was RM. 894,000,000, the total increase being not 
quite RM. 70,000,000. 

The expenditure for the Reichswehr of 100,000 soldiers, the 
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so-called Army Command, was in 1924-25, RM. 2,780,000; in 
1925-26, RM. 4,160,000; in 1926-27, RM. 5,180,000; in 
1927-28, RM. 5,590,000; and in Stresemann’s last year of 
office, 1928-29, RM. 6,000,000. In 1913 the expenditure for 
the regular German army of 500,000 men, which then constituted 
the Army Command, was only 4,850,000 marks. 

A comparison of the expenditure incurred on account of a 
single soldier in the armies of the following countries in 1927, 
when Stresemann’s power was at its height, shows the following : 
in Poland, 1116 Swiss francs; in France, 2210 Swiss francs; 
in Soviet Russia, 2983 Swiss francs; in Great Britain, 7009 Swiss 
francs; in Germany 7486 Swiss francs. 

It is also a well-known fact that the Reichswehr co-operated 
with the Red Army at that time. Stresemann for all his professed 
pacificism never entertained friendly feelings towards Poland, 
and it is clear that he acted as the representative of the Prussian 
raison d’Etat. During the whole period from 1920 to 1930 suc- 
cessive Polish governments, especially after Pilsudski’s accession 
to power, were constantly endeavouring to find a means of estab- 
lishing a modus vivendt for normal neighbourly relations between 
Poland and Germany. All these efforts, however, met with no 
response from the German side. In 1925 Poland took the initia- 
tive and proposed a commercial treaty, the negotiations for 
which dragged on for five years; and when finally the treaty was 
signed, its ratification was sabotaged by Briining’s government. 
Along the Polish-German frontier, which extends over 1900 
kilometres, there was a constant atmosphere of tension and of 
mutually suspicious animosity. German diplomacy tried every- 
where to undermine the position of the Polish Government, by 
instilling the belief that the new Polish State was of a transitory 
nature. This propaganda was felt most strongly in Danzig, where 
it was impossible to establish the modus vivendi so essential to 
economic collaboration, and in Lithuania, where the German 
Minister von Moraht could claim that he had helped to aggravate 
the Polish-Lithuanian conflict to such an extent that Pilsudski 
was obliged to go to Geneva in December 1927 and, at the table 
of the League of Nations, to put to Voldemaras the categorical 
ultimatum : “ War or Peace?’”’ Until recently, also, we met this 
propaganda at the League, where successive German governments 
did everything in their power to inflame feelings with regard to 
the problem of the German minority in Poland, feeling that 
time works in favour of Poland and that the actual German 
possessions on Polish soil were gradually disappearing. 
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In these circumstances Polish-German relations not only did 
not improve, but on the contrary became increasingly difficult. 
For Poland there remained only one course to pursue in such a 
situation, and that was to increase her defensive force by streng- 
thening her army. This was accomplished by Pilsudski, who was 
fully aware of the fact that Poland cannot rely on anyone but 
must depend upon her own strength. Some will probably ask 
with surprise: What about France? What about the Franco- 
Polish alliance? To give a frank and straightforward answer, 
it must be admitted that we cannot count on France very much. 
The Franco-Polish alliance was signed in 1921, when Poland was 
unable to negotiate as an equal partner, and the Franco-Polish 
alliance bears the stamp of this position to this day. Locarno 
was the first heavy blow to the Franco-Polish alliance. By the 
Treaty of Locarno France admitted that she would not defend the 
present Polish frontiers against Germany. Briand’s flirtation 
with Stresemann marked the next chapter. Then came the 
notorious Four Power Pact. These diplomatic maladies of the 
Franco-Polish alliance would not perhaps have been felt so much 
had France carried out its terms more willingly in the field of 
financial assistance and thus helped Poland to reinforce her fron- 
tiers and their defence. But unfortunately the alliance failed 
even in this respect. 

I should like to take this opportunity of correcting some 
inaccurate reports which are to be found from time to time in the 
British Press, namely, that the French have put billions into 
Poland. The total private French investments in Poland, in 
banks, industry and commerce, amounted as at January Ist, 1934, 
to 841,000,000 zlotys, which equals about £33,000,000 sterling. 
Poland’s adverse trade balance with France for the years 1922 to 
1934 amounted to 889,353,000 zlotys, which considerably exceeded 
the total sum of French investments in Poland. The total amount 
of credits which Poland has received from France since the con- 
clusion of the alliance amounted to 808,000,000 zlotys. Of this 
sum not more than 180,000,000 zlotys, that is £7,000,000, con- 
sisted of loans, at a high rate of interest; the rest were credits in 
kind, on which France made a substantial profit. That is how 
France’s attitude as an ally of Poland appears in the light of 
figures. Is it then surprising that in these circumstances Poland 
did not seriously count upon the assistance of France against 
Germany? Moreover, the internal political situation in France 
during the last few years did not place the potential strength of 
our ally in a very encouraging light. 
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Such was the position when Poland came face to face with 
Hitlerism. It would be absurd and politically unwise to estimate 
the Hitler movement only in the light of the atrocities which it 
has committed, and to explain its victory over the German nation 
solely as a result of terror. There can be no doubt that Hitler 
represents the second German revolution; its trend is not yet 
clearly defined. But one result of the National Socialist revolution 
is already apparent, and that is the transformation of Germany 
from a Federation of States, with Prussia occupying a dominant 
position, into a so-called “Einheitsstaat’’ (Unitary State), in 
which the hegemony of Prussia has been at least formally destroyed. 
The further development of events in Germany will show whether 
this hegemony has only been removed in principle, whether the 
Prussian spirit which led to the world conflagration continues to 
animate the “ Einheitsstaat,’’ or whether it has actually dis- 
appeared. It is, of course, not impossible that the Prussian spirit 
will revive and will endeavour to divert Germany from her new line 
of development, but in that case an even more violent reaction can 
be expected, and a new catastrophe. In some quarters Hitler’s 
policy of rearmament is treated as equivalent to Prussian mili- 
tarism. Tomeit seems doubtful if such an interpretation is correct. 
The main characteristic of Prussian militarism was a chauvinistic 
trend for the expansion of Prussian power, the domination of the 
whole life of the nation by representatives of the Prussian military 
caste, and the submission of the interest of the country to the 
narrowinterest of theirown mentality. It seems to mevery doubt- 
ful if Hitler’sso-called “‘Wehrhaftigkeit,”’ if his “‘Wehrgeist,’’ which 
may be translated as the religious spirit of a soldier nation, can be 
regarded as Prussian militarism. Anyhow, the representatives of 
the Reichwehr are not dominating Germany to-day, and as to the 
future, we have to wait and see which road Hitler willtake. For us 
Poles it is quite obvious, and we have no illusions about it, that even 
a temporary victory of Prussian militarism and a new domination 
of the Prussian over the German raison d’ Etat can be effected only 
to our disadvantage. Hence everything that makes the return to 
the Prussian raison d’Etat more difficult will find our support. 

When Hitler assumed power, it was clear to Pilsudski 
that we must reckon with the consequences of the potential 
growth of Germany’s strength. Two courses were open: one 
was to counteract the revolutionary movement before it could 
spread like wildfire, consuming everything on its way; the second 
was to extend a friendly hand and earn its goodwill. Pilsudski 
at first contemplated the first course, and turned to sound the 
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attitude of the French ally. France declined, as she did not 
feel strong enough to start a preventive war. Pilsudski therefore 
challenged Hitler on his own account. As Pilsudski had once 
challenged Voldemaras at Geneva, with the question ‘‘ Peace or 
War ?’’, so he faced Hitler with the same ultimatum, ‘‘ Peace or 
War?’’ Hitler chose peace, and to do him justice one must admit 
that he really meant it. What Poland was not able to achieve 
with Briining or with Hermann Miller, or with the notorious 
“Geist der Verséhnung ”’ (Spirit of Reconciliation), Stresemann, 
she actually managed to obtain with Adolf Hitler. She managed 
to obtain an agreement which for a period of at least ten years 
introduces the spirit of reconciliation into Polish-German rela- 
tions. In his speech on May 2ist, 1935, Herr Hitler went even 
further and expressed his willingness to renew the ten years’ 
pact indefinitely. So far we have had a two years’ experience. 
During the past two years, since Pilsudski’s challenge to Hitler, 
Polish-German relations have been more friendly than ever before. 
As a direct result of the agreement the anti-Polish propaganda, 
which consciously or unconsciously served to promote the Prussian 
raison d’ Etat, ceased immediately. Asif at the touch of a magic 
wand all those were silenced who in newspapers and at meetings 
used to wring their hands because the map of Europe presents such 
an unesthetic appearance with the so-called Polish Corridor cutting 
across Prussia. All the arguments for the return of the Corridor 
to Germany have been forgotten; they appeared to be valid only 
so long as this was to the interest of the Prussian raison d’ Etat. 
It became manifest that Germany could exist with the so-called 
Corridor, that the transit from Germany to Eastern Prussia through 
Polish territory can be carried on without hindrance, that even the 
Storm-troopers can freely travel there and back, as I myself 
witnessed last year in Danzig. It has been shown that normal 
neighbourly intercourse along the existing Polish-German frontier 
is absolutely practicable, and that it is neither a “‘ burning”’ nor a 
“bleeding” frontier. It has been shown that the German minority 
in Poland can exist without continual complaints in Geneva; in 
short, it has shown that the whole of the ballast which weighed 
down Polish-German relations during the terms of office of Strese- 
mann, Treviranus, Miiller, and Briining, and which was given such 
credit in London, can be dismissed. ‘‘ Augur,’’ in his excellent 
book Peace in Europe (1927), asked one thing in regard to future 
Polish-German relations, namely, that Germany should learn to 
look upon Poland as an equal partner, and to talk to Poland in all 
matters on a footing of equality. 
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No one can deny that this footing of equality has now become 
an accomplished fact. On May 16th, 1935, the Deutschlandsdnder 
sent out from all German broadcasting stations a most sym- 
pathetic tribute to the late Marshal Pilsudski. The broadcast 
began with a funeral march, which was followed by addresses by 
two speakers giving a short description of the life and work of the 
late Marshal. The programme was notable for the emotion with 
which the deeds of Pilsudski were described. It was said with 
great loyalty that he fought against Germany and that he had 
been imprisoned on this account in Magdeburg. The climax was 
reached in the final call: “‘ Beat the drum in honour of Marshal 
Pilsudski—who is now in the heart of his nation.’””’ Thus ended 
a beautiful broadcast which touched the heart of every Pole. 
The Deutschlandsénder then ordered a three-minutes’ silence at all 
German stations in honour of the dead Polish national hero. To 
my mind such facts are bound to have an influence on the German 
people, and especially on the younger generation, which was 
formerly taught to ridicule and sneer at everything in Poland. 
I cannot help mentioning with regret that the Paris Radio did not 
find it possible to arrange for such a broadcast. At the requiem 
mass for Marshal Pilsudski in Berlin, Chancellor Hitler was present 
in person. At a similar service in the capital of our ally, France, 
President Lebrun was represented only by General Braconnier. 

Having thus described the atmosphere in which Polish-German 
and Polish-Soviet relations have developed, I will now consider 
the réle which Poland has come to play between Russia and 
Germany. This rdle has only lately been realised by many 
politically-minded people, and this realisation is directly due to 
the foreign policy which during the last few years has been con- 
ducted by the Polish Foreign Minister, Beck, under the inspiration 
of Marshal Pilsudski. Polish tactics concerning the original 
form of the proposed Eastern Pact resulted in more serious atten- 
tion being given to Poland’s réle in Eastern Europe. For many 

long years the Western Powers did not take the slightest notice 
of Eastern Europe, which was for them a kind of semi-Asia, 
for had it actually been Asia, interest would certainly have been 
greater. Soviet Russia was for a number of years outside the 
bounds of international diplomatic action, Poland was treated as 
the vassal of France, and the Baltic States were altogether looked 
upon as transitory phenomena. German interest in Eastern 
Europe was regarded as a convenient outlet for the reviving 
Prussian spirit, which made it possible for Stresemann to play the 
part of an angel of peace in Geneva. Polish policy in the years 
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1922, 1923, and 1924, as a consequence of which the Baltic States 
have to this day retained their independence and consolidated 
their existence as sovereign States, was neither understood nor 
appreciated in the West. If Polish policy had met with support 
of the Western Powers at that time, if at Locarno, in addition to 
the consolidation of the western frontiers of Germany, it had also 
been decided to consolidate her eastern frontiers, and to establish 
a neutral bloc between Germany and Russia consisting of. the 
Baltic States, Poland and Roumania, then European diplomacy 
would have been saved the troubles which are now accumulating 
in Eastern Europe. From the moment the Rapallo Treaty was 
signed in 1922, Poland’s foreign policy has consistently aimed at 
the protection of the existence of the Baltic States, whose inde- 
pendence is regarded by Poland as the conditio sine qua non of the 
Polish raison d’Etat. If these territories, that is to say, Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Poland, had been guaranteed 
under the Locarno Treaty as neutral countries, we would to-day 
have had a vast territorial bloc, representing a surface of over one 
million square kilometres of land, separating Russia from Germany. 
Mr. Eden said recently (May 16th, 1935) in a speech at Fulham : 
“ Since the re-creation of the great Polish State, a State which was 
both ready and able to play its part, and a very considerable 
part, on the European stage, the possibility of an aggression by 
Russia upon Germany has become a geographical anachronism.”’ 
Mr. Eden pointed out that the distance from the German frontier 
to the Russian frontier through Poiand is about the same as that 
from London to Switzerland. We are grateful to Mr. Eden for 
his words, but regret that it was not until 1935 that the British 
Government became fully aware that between Germany and 
Russia there is Poland. I would like to draw attention to the 
fact that in the reports of this speech in the French Press, for 
example in the most authoritative Le Temps, the whole passage 
dealing with the position of Poland between Germany and Russia 
has been deliberately omitted. Evidently the leaders of French 
foreign policy had some apprehension lest Mr. Eden’s argument of 
the geographical anachronism, according to which Germany had 
nothing to fear from Russia, should be interpreted as being true 
also in the opposite sense, namely, that Russia also has nothing 
to fear from Germany, being separated by Poland. 

It is difficult to understand the purpose of the recent Franco- 
Soviet Pact. Does the French General Staff seriously count upon 
the military assistance of Soviet Russia? As to the Soviet 
Government, I am quite certain that Messrs. Litvinov, Voro- 
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shiloff, and Stalin have no illusions about the possibility of obtain- 
ing military assistance from France in the event of a conflict 
with Germany. The idea of a mobilisation by France, if she is 
not attacked by Germany, to come to the aid of Soviet Russia, 
appears to anyone who has even a superficial knowledge of French 
conditions simply absurd. On the other hand, armed assistance 
from the Soviets is, of course, out of the question at sea and is 
very problematical on land. To her western frontier, extend- 
ing over two thousand kilometres, Russia has only three railway- 
lines for the transport of troops: one from Leningrad via Pskow 
and Diinaburg; the second from Moscow via Smolensk and 
Minsk; and the third from Kieff via Berdyczow-Szepietowka ; 
and the present state of these lines is well known. Along the 
whole of this frontier section there are no high-roads suitable 
for motor traffic. How can there be even talk about military 
assistance? Unless, of course, France intends really to grant to 
the Soviets a large loan for the construction of a strategic railway 
system to the Baltic and Polish frontiers. But France would 
then find herself involved in glaring contravention of her commit- 
ments under the Franco-Polish military alliance. There remains 
armed assistance by air, but this also is not so simple. To fly 
over Poland in defiance of the wishes of the country is far from 
being easy or advisable, since it also possesses anti-aircraft 
artillery. It appears to me that if the French General Staff has 
free choice, it will decide for military assistance from Poland 
rather than from the Soviets. It is up to France to give to the 
Franco-Polish alliance such significance as will enable it to exist for 
the mutual and equal benefit of both partners. As for us, we have 
no desire to allow Soviet or German troops to cross our territory. 
We have not sufficient trust either in the one or in the other to 
accept them on our territory as real friends, and, moreover, any 
partiality on our part increases the chances of war, since it makes 
it less risky for one of them. Our policy remains consistent : 

(1) We aim at the closest collaboration with the Baltic States, 
whose independence is also a condition of our existence as a strong and 
independent Power. From this point of view, we regard the territories 
of the Baltic States as the sphere of our influence and we shall allow 
neither Germany nor Russia to endanger them. This applies equally to 
Lithuania, although we have so far no normal relations with her. 

(2) Together with the Baltic States we desire to play the part of 
a neutral bloc in Eastern Europe which would prevent a clash between 
Germany and Russia. We shall support any pacts of collective 
security in the east so long as they enable us to retain this neutral 
position together with the Baltic States. 
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(3) We wish to maintain good neighbourly relations both with 
Soviet Russia and with Nazi Germany. Just as the internal structure 
of the Soviet Union does not adversely affect the course of Polish- 
Russian relations, so we have also no reason to assume beforehand 
that the National-Socialist régime will adversely influence the future 
of Polish-German relations. On the contrary, just as the overthrow 
of Tsarism and of old Russia and the creation of a new Russia estab- 
lished on a system to which territorial expansion is foreign, forms the 
basis of Polish-Soviet relations, so the downfall of the Hohenzollern 
Empire and of old Prussia and the re-birth of a new Germany, organised 
on a system representing the unity of the whole State, may be the 
basis for the re-shaping of Polish-German relations. 

(4) Any attempts at reviving old Russian tendencies of imperial- 
ism and Pan-Slavism, or tendencies representing the Prussian raison 
d’ Etat manifested in the Drang nach Osten, will meet on our part with an 
equally definite refusal and active opposition. 

Just as the experiences of the last ten years have shown 
that Poland can maintain friendly relations with the Soviets, so 
the experiences of the last two years induce us to believe that 
the relations of Poland with Germany will also be friendly. In 
‘any case, as a result of our past experiences we prefer Hitler 
to Stresemann or Treviranus who, though carrying the olive 
branch, were breathing Prussian hatred in regard to us. But if 
Hitler should change his tactics and return to the Prussian 
raison d@’Etat, then he will have to face the united front of the 
whole of Poland, which has not yet been lulled into security by 
the present friendship with Germany. 

With Hitler’s Germany, as it were, in the scales on one side 
and Soviet Russia on the other, Polish foreign policy will aim at 
maintaining an equilibrium between them, holding the key 
position of peace. Thanks to the work of Joseph Pilsudski, we 
are now in a position to play this rdle with a full sense of responsi- 
bility. The more this réle is understood in Great Britain, the 
better it will be for the cause of peace. 


Summary of Discussion. 


A MEMBER asked if there was any desire in Poland to extend the 
neutral bloc southwards, and if there was any feeling in Poland in 
respect of the new developments that had taken place in Czecho- 
slovakia in the recent elections. 


Dr. LITAUER said that the question of Czechoslovakia had no 
relation to the question of Eastern European neutral territory because 
Czechoslovakia did not geographically or politically belong to Eastern 
Europe; if, however, she felt the need to join such a neutral bloc it 
was up to her to make the suggestion. Unfortunately from the infor- 
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mation received during the past week it appeared that Czechoslovakia 
had chosen another way. 


Mr. V. PoLiAkoFF said that the problem which interested every- 
body directly or indirectly was the problem of German relations with 
the rest of Europe, and there was one essential thing which had happened 
in Europe of late which had a bearing on that problem. After the 
War the axis of politics in Europe had been from east to west and from 
west to east. To-day it had turned round and went from north to 
south and south to north. The development of a powerful Poland had 
hastened that process. It could not be denied that the ultimatum of 
Pilsudski to Hitler, which was the origin of the good relations between 
Poland and Germany, was the menace of an act of force by which 
Poland would close the eastern frontier to Germany, and although 
Hitler continued to speak of the menace of Russia it was, as Dr. Litauer 
had shown, very difficult for Germany to get at Russia and vice-versa. 
The result was to throw Germany towards the south. ‘‘ Drang nach 
Osten” had given way to “‘ Drang nach Siiden,”’ and Germany and Italy 
had become the chief protagonists. Germany was squeezed between 
the western bloc which centred round the Anglo-French Entente and 
on the east Poland backed by Russia. 

Thus Poland had rendered a tremendous service to France by 
making possible the Franco-Italian rapprochement. It was only 
because of the danger of ‘‘ Drang nach Siiden ”’ that Italy had reversed 
her policy and that M. Laval had been able to make his agreement 
with Signor Mussolini whereby the armed frontier on the Franco- 
Italian frontier had been dismantled. 

It was from that point of view that Franco-Soviet relations should 
be judged. The Franco-Soviet Pact, which he thought would turn out 
to be an intermediate phenomenon and which had led to the Russo- 
Czechoslovakian Pact, had its origin in the general Eastern Pact which 
had been invented in France and intended to include Poland and 
Germany and Russia, but which had been defeated by Berlin. The 
important result was the break-in of Russian influence in the valley of 
the Central Danube. After the War the quarrel between Roumania 
and Russia about Bessarabia had been the determining factor between 
Russia and Europe. But under pressure of circumstances Russia had 
moved far from her original position, and in July 1934 Litvinov practi- 
cally surrendered his claim to Bessarabia. That brought Russia into 
direct contact with the Little Entente. The Little Entente over- 
lapped the Balkan Group which ended with Turkey, with whom 
Russia had a close alliance, and this led Russia through Roumania 
into touch with Czechoslovakia. The latter thus might be considered 
part of an eastern combination. 

There was the Franco-Italian agreement on the one hand and the 
Russian penetration into the valley of the Danube on the other, and 
if the position were completed by an Italo-Russian agreement a new 
problem would be created in Europe, caused by the change of German 
orientation from east to west to north to south. 
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A MEMBER asked what was the truth behind the published stories 
which had been corroborated by British Members of Parliament of the 
oppression of Ukrainian units in Polish territory ? 


Dr. LITAUER said that unfortunately he could not answer that 
question as he would wish because it would require too long a reply. 
Not everything that the Polish Government had done towards the 
Ukrainian movement had been good, nor had everything been wrong. 
And the same thing applied to what the Ukrainian movement had done 
towards Poland. It was a difficult question, but the Polish Govern- 
ment would certainly like to Come to an agreement with the Ukrainians. 
Until recently the Ukrainian movement had been protected by 
some German organisations, so the subject was connected with the 
question of German-Polish relations. Now that the Ukrainian move- 
ment was cut off from German organisations he hoped that the Poles 
and Ukrainians would be able to get closer to each other. General 
Tarnavski, who had been the chief commander of the Ukrainian and 
Galician troops in 1919 when they were defeated by Pilsudski’s armies, 
had sent a very warm tribute to the Polish Government offering very 
moving condolences on Pilsudski’s death. Such facts greatly helped 
the cause of a Polish-Ukrainian rapprochement. 


Lt.-CoL. MALONE said that he was grateful to Dr. Litauer, who 
spoke with some official authority, for his specific explanation and 
repudiation of the suggestion that there were secret clauses in the 
German-Polish Pact. But there were two sides to the question. 
German aspirations were very definite, as appeared from the writings 
of Herr Hitler and Dr. Rosenberg and other sources, and, until they 
were repudiated as definitely by Herr Hitler as they had been by Dr. 
Litauer, there would always be some fear of German anxiety to carry 
out a policy of “ Drang nach Osten.’”’ It was strange that the Polish 
repudiation of those secret pacts did not take place until, and co- 
incided with, the recent agreement between Japan and Soviet Russia 
in the Far East. 

He hoped that the rapprochement between the Ukrainian movement 
and the Polish authorities would take place, but would the new Con- 
stitution of Poland, which entirely abolished the party system and 
disenfranchised minority groups, be likely to improve the relations 
between the Polish parties and minorities ? 


Dr. LITAUER said that the new Polish Constitution did not exclude 
the representation of the Ukrainian minority. It merely introduced 
a different system from that which had previously existed. They no 
longer had a party system, but a system whereby organisations would 
have more to say than political parties. As was known, in Eastern 
Galicia the Ukrainians had been able to build up a splendid co-operative 
system, and as they played a very important rdle in all the autonomous 
organisations it was quite certain that the Ukrainians would have 
quite a considerable representation in the future. 











THE POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
SITUATION IN MEXICO! 


By Mr. KENNETH GRUBB 


THE principal significance of Mexico in America is that 
Mexico is, so to speak, the leader in social experiment. What 
Mexico is doing to-day the republics of similar position and 
population will probably do to-morrow. It is generally recognised 
that the Mexican Administration has tackled the political and 
social problems of the country in a way which is altogether new 
to Latin America, and, as a result, other governments faced with 
similar problems are studying the Mexican experiment, as it is 
called, with interest. Mexico is the chief Indian Republic in 
Latin America. In the extreme south is Argentina, which is 
destined to be the White Man’s Land of Latin America. Argentina 
has its own problems and has dealt with them in its own way. 
But Mexico is destined to be the land of the indigenous Indians 
of America, or one of their lands, and it is solving its problems 
in a way that conforms more with the Indian mentality than with 
the outlook bequeathed by the colonial settlements in Latin 
America. 

The principles underlying the complicated political and re- 
ligious situation in the Mexico of to-day can only be understood 
in the light of the developments that have taken place in the 
country during the last century. 

The great change in Mexico dates from the achievement of 
independence, and the currents of feeling which led to independence 
were really two. Among the mass of the Mexican people there 
was a very genuine desire for social and economic change, and 
that desire was particularly expressed in the outlook of one of 
the two great Mexican heroes of the independence, the Priest 
Morelos. The other great leader was the Priest Hidalgo, who 
may be said to have expressed the political outlook. The political 
interests were mostly those of the criollos, that is the descendants 
of the whites who were destined to become the ruling class if the 
political connection with Spain was severed, while the more 
vague social and economic desires were those of the mass of the 
population, which was Indian. 


1 Address given at Chatham House on July 4th, 1935, with Mr. H. R. 
Cummings in the Chair. 
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The first attempt at Mexican independence in 1810 failed, 
but independence was finally achieved in 1821. It followed 
the declaration of Liberal Reforms in Spain in 1820, which so 
alarmed the higher clergy and gachupines in Mexico that they 
decided to strike for independence from Spain, with the result 
that the Mexican criollos obtained political independence, but the 
social and economic aspirations of the mass of the Mexicans 
remained unsatisfied. The true revolutionary elements, 7.e. the 
mass of Mexicans, were under the leadership of Guerrero, against 
whom was sent Agustin de Iturbide, the military leader then in 
charge of Mexico. Iturbide came to an agreement with Guerrero 
based on what is knownas the Three Guarantees (or Plande Iguala) ; 
these guaranteed the position of the clergy; the political status 
of the criollos, whereby the government was left in their hands, 
and independence from Spain, with the suggestion of an in- 
dependent limited monarchy. The rebel leader Guerrero was 
sufficiently taken in by these Three Guarantees to accept them, 
and as a result the independence of Mexico was declared a politicai 
fact but the social aspirations of the masses were ignored. In 
1823 the monarchy was repudiated in favour of a republic. 

The next great step took place in 1857, when the Mexican 
Liberals, having obtained political domination over the country 
under the leadership of the revolutionary patriot, Juarez, pro- 
claimed a Constitution in which were incorporated the Laws of 
Reform, as they were called, of 1855 and 1856. These dealt mainly 
with the privileges of the Church. Mexican historians maintain 
that at that period the Church still owned about one-third of the 
real estate of Mexico; it also owned a great many privileges of the 
kind familiar to students of Latin America. Under the Laws 
of Reform education was secularised and was made lay education. 
The cemeteries were also secularised and thrown open to all 
and sundry. The property of the Church, except the actual 
church buildings, was nationalised, and the ordinary reforms 
associated with Liberalism in Latin America were carried through. 

The results of these reforms were twofold. In the first place, 
the protests of the Church against the interpretation of the Liberal 
aspirations of Mexico provoked the French intervention which 
led to the offering of the Crown of Mexico to Maximilian of Austria. 
He never, however, dominated the nation and was finally captured 
and executed in 1867. Even then the Liberals were unable to 
carry out their reforms and the government fell into the hands 
of a Dictator, Diaz, who ruled from 1876 to Ig10. Diaz estab- 
lished his position by building up around him what is known as 
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his ‘‘ Circle of Friends.” Whenever an insurgent chief was dis- 
posed to dispute his authority he invited him into his government, 
gave him a comfortable post, and the rebellion was thereby solved. 

Diaz’s policy with regard to the reforms of his predecessors 
was one of non-opposition. Not one word of the previous 
Constitution or Laws of Reform was abrogated; Diaz simply 
encouraged the various parties in the Church and foreign capitalists 
to live on the margin of the law. The Church immediately began 
to acquire property and, between 1876 and 1IgIo gathered to 
itself property to the value of about 800,000,000 pesos. The 
establishment of foreign religious orders had been forbidden 
under the Laws of Reform, but Diaz succeeded in getting them 
re-introduced into Mexico. In these and other ways the social 
and economic aspirations of the masses were sacrificed to the 
maintenance of political ascendancy. Even in the matter of 
education, where the aspirations of the masses were for popular 
education, Diaz consolidated his educational programme around 
the Positivist teachings of the French School, and concentrated 
on secondary and university rather than primary education. 

In foreign policy Diaz followed the line of encouraging foreign 
investment under all sorts of conditions. The railways, mines, 
petroleum and finance of Mexico were all more or less controlled 
by foreign interests. That situation lasted until 1910 and then 
began the period which is known as the Mexican Revolution; 
the Mexicans refer to it as the Revolution. It can be divided 
into two phases, first the belligerent phase which lasted from 
Ig10 to 1920, and secondly the pacific phase which has lasted 
for the past fifteen years. 

The Revolution reveals no clear-cut policy. There was a 
general feeling that Diaz as Dictator had injured some of the 
best interests of the nation. Some people wanted a constitution 
which would prevent a Dictator holding the reins of power for 
an indefinite period or for life; some people wanted education, 
some wanted land; and some people fought because they wanted 
to fight. Nevertheless, through the belligerent period certain 
ideas did emerge. 

The first leader of the rebellion was Madero, who stood for 
the promotion of an effective vote among the people and no 
re-election; a President was not to be eligible for re-election 
after his term of Presidency, a point which is now considered 
as essential by the Mexican people. 

The second leader whom I want to distinguish is Zapata, 
a guerilla chief who fought mostly in the south of Mexico and 
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who represented what was a genuine need of the Mexican people, 
agrarian reform. 

The third chief was Carranza, and he definitely stood for giving 
to the nation a constitution which would cover its political needs, 
which would guarantee the rights of its working men, and would 
promote the formation of trades unions and generally define the 
political rights of their people. 

These revolutionaries did not work in harmony one with 
another, and as a result the Revolution was long drawn out. 
Moreover, there occurred in Mexico a process familiar to students 
of Latin America and which is very like that of ‘‘ stealing thunder.” 
For example, Madero, who was appointed President after his 
triumph, built up around his person a ‘ Maderoism,’ that is a group 
of personal friends who held his doctrines and who believed in 
what he was fighting for. His principal general was Orozco, 
who won most of his victories for him. Then there grew up an 
‘Orozquism ’ which superseded Maderoism. After that there was a 
counter-movement led by Huerta and there grew up a ‘ Huertaism.’ 
Huerta was superseded by Carranza and there grew up a ‘ Car- 
ranzaism.’ Then came Villa and round him there grew up a 
‘Villaism.’ Finally, there came General Obregon, who superseded 
Villa, and round him there grew up an ‘ Obregonism.’ 

This period of confused fighting between these revolutionary 
chiefs lasted up to 1920. There were then left in virtual domina- 
tion of the political control of the nation three men, of whom the 
two most important were Obregon and Calles. As the result 
of subsequent fighting Obregon managed to prevail. He secured 
his triumphs very largely because, instead of allowing some sub- 
sidiary general to go out and fight for him, he himself took com- 
mand of his troops and led his victorious armies, and so did not 
allow any “‘ism’”’ to grow up round any subsidiary chief. The 
personal triumph which he thus secured provided a basis on 
which he was able to build up a constructive programme. It 
was really under the Obregon régime that reforms in education 
and land and hygiene began to become facts. Obregon put into 
the presidency General Calles, who is still the strong man of Mexico, 
and a constructive policy was followed until about 1926. In 
1926 the religious conflict broke out and it became acute with the 
murder of Obregon, which, it was maintained in Mexico, was 
directly provoked by agents of the Church. There is no actual 
proof that that was directly the case. What was proved was 
that the assassination was promoted by very fanatical persons. 
The murder of Obregon, who was then President-elect, very 
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nearly threw the nation into armed conflict again. It provoked 
a serious crisis which was surmounted by the firm tactics of General 
Calles, who made an important speech which may be regarded 
as the turning-point in Mexican politics, in which he said that 
he did not intend to allow the nation to form itself around personal 
leaders: ‘‘ We have passed from the régime of persons to that 
of institutions.” He stated that he intended to take charge of 
the nation and to build it up on the basis of institutions. That 
certainly was a change in ideas in Mexico and through it came a 
change in the political development of the nation. 

Calles strengthened his position by following the tactics of 
Obregon and not allowing any leader to take the field in his name, 
but himself led his troops. The year 1926 saw what was really 
the first vital conflict with the Church and provided the first 
evidence of the fact that Calles definitely meant to come out 
on top. 

The nation had been given, in 1917, a new constitution, 
which is a very remarkable document and is generally regarded 
as such. It has been amended frequently since its promulgation, 
but it still remains the outstanding constitution of the Republics 
of Latin America. It has certainly influenced the drafting of 
the new Spanish Constitution and will undoubtedly influence 
any constitutional revisions that are to be made in the future in 
other republics of Latin America. 

The Mexican Constitution is frequently compared with the 
Constitution of Soviet Russia, but the two constitutions are 
not really comparable for the following reason. The Russian 
Constitution is a derivative of a definite body of Marxist 
doctrine. The Mexican Constitution is an embodiment of 
the aspirations expressed from time to time by the different 
sections of the people. It corresponds more nearly to the real 
aspirations of the people. In its general basis it goes back to 
the French Declaration of the Rights of Man and to the North 
American division of powers. I personally do not think it is a 
socialist constitution; it is really a liberal constitution with 
advanced socialist tendencies, although effect has recently been 
given to socialist doctrine by the reform of Article 3 of the 
Constitution dealing with education. The best-known article 
is Article 123, which provides conditions for the workers such 
as are ordinarily known in western society. It fixes an eight- 
hour day, guarantees a rest of one day a week, and a minimum 
wage, which, however, is not always forthcoming. It also 
makes various regulations for the protection of women in industry, 
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and is so popular that one of the best-known streets in Mexico 
City is called Article 123 Street, and parents have been known 
to call their children Article 123. Article 27 is also important ; 
it fixes the limit of private property and prescribes the breaking 
up of latifundios. 

The Constitution also provides that only Mexicans may acquire 
land, but, within these provisions, it guarantees the protection 
of private property. 

Although the new Constitution was decreed in Ig917, a con- 
siderable time elapsed before any of its social provisions were 
put into effect. This was due partly to disturbances in Mexico, 
partly to lack of effective leadership, and partly to the fact that, 
as the Constitution had been framed to meet the immediate 
needs of the situation, there had been no very clear thinking on 
the part of the dominant politicians on many points of organisa- 
tion. Since 1921, however, there has been a very marked 
development in political and social doctrine in Mexico and in 
its application. 


The Agrarian Situation. The greater part of the rural popula- 
tion of Mexico are peons, who are more or less in a condition of 
economic slavery. By a Decree of January 6th, 1915, the Govern- 
ment created a National Agrarian Commission, and this Commis- 
sion was charged, under an extremely complicated scheme, with 
the division of the land in various ways. That division has gone 
ahead gradually, though there are 2,780,260 peons who, even to- 
day, have not benefited from it. The most interesting feature 
of the scheme of division was the establishment of a unit known 
as ejido. This unit, which can best be described as a parcel 
of land, is given to a village, which usually does not consist of 
more than a hundred families. The procedure is as follows. 
The village elders get together and make a petition direct to the 
Agrarian Commission ; it is important to notice that this petition 
goes direct to the Commission, as that makes a great deal of 
difference to its success. The Government then sends an engineer 
to the village, who generally stays long enough to coach the 
villagers in the development of their lands, and then the village 
is given a plot of land. That plot is divided into individual 
allotments, but every effort is made to persuade the people to 
form co-operatives and to market their produce co-operatively. 
Agrarian reform during the last few years has thus been greatly 
accelerated. In 1930 there were over 500,000 ejidatarios, or 
peasants who held plots of land, of which the general maximum 
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area is a little over twenty acres. In 1933 there were nearly 
950,000 ejidatarios, of which 742,315 had definite grants and 
214,411 provisional grants, the latter being nearly always ratified. 

The land which had thus been disposed of among the people 
of Mexico up to 1932 covered nearly twenty-five million acres, 
but, even so, the allotments amount to only fourteen per cent. 
of the cultivable areas of Mexico, these areas themselves being 
only 11 per cent. of the total area of the country. It is not 
easy to say where the allotments come from. They come in 
part from the breaking up of great estates, in part from land 
net previously developed, in part from undeveloped lands seized 
from private owners or companies or the Church. The Mexican 
Government maintain that Mexico is still the first country in 
the world in its need of agrarian reform and that the process 
has only started. 

The peasant has, I think, benefited only slightly from these 
reforms. In spite of all his disabilities the peon used to earn 
about 200 pesos a year for his family in occasional services on 
the property of his landlord. He earns about the same now. 
If it is asked whether the agricultural production of the country 
has increased, I think the answer is, after something like ten years 
of application, no. The Government itself virtually confesses 
that, but adopts the attitude that it has undertaken a campaign 
of very great importance on behalf of the peasants and, whether 
it gains or loses, it must carry out its agrarian reforms. 


Industry. The attitude of the present régime is roughly 
that of protest against foreign penetration in industry, and it 
has attempted to meet the alleged foreign financial domination 
in a number of ways. Legislation has been enacted upon the 
employment of technical experts, upon sub-soil rights and so 
forth, which is quite complicated and, in a number of instances, 
more especially in the case of the petroleum companies, has 
caused a good deal of inconvenience. If the Government is 
asked how it proposes to meet the loss in industrial development 
which will be caused by the crippling of the enterprise of foreign 
countries, it generally replies, that it will do so first by the develop- 
ment of small modern industries, secondly by increasing co- 
operative organisation of production and industry. These 
proposals in a country like Mexico, are still ideals rather than 
realisable facts. The total sum invested in industry in Mexico is 
about 979 million pesos and the value of their production is about 
g00 million pesos. Only in the production of food-stuffs is the 
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value of Mexican capital greater than that of foreign capital; 
foreign capital predominates in the production of textiles, in 
mining and in petroleum production. Mexico relies a great deal, 
however, on the promotion of small industries, more especially 
those which are the expression of the natural bent of the people, 
and particularly in small artistic goods which constitute an 
important factor in the economic balance in Mexico. It is also 
pertinent to observe that although the Government has very 
seriously limited the operation of many foreign capitalist con- 
cerns, a considerable amount of capital has entered Mexico 
from abroad during the last fifteen years. It is generally brought 
in by Syrian traders who have kept almost entire control of the 
trade in textiles and, in some cases, of the production of textiles. 

The actual condition of the industrial worker is a much- 
disputed point. The Constitution of 1917 permitted the organisa- 
tion of trades unions and syndicates, but their formation is not 
always in response to the spontaneous request of the people. 
For instance, the Government wishes to deliver a blow against 
the Church: it may send someone with reasonable experience 
of organisation to the district in question, and say, in effect, 
“We will organise you into a trade union provided we are also 
permitted to encourage you to adopt a hostile attitude to the 
Church.’’ This is an important point in connection with agrarian 
reform. 

The number of people who are directly interested in the 
organisation of industry and labour in Mexico is very small. 
About 262,000 workers are enrolled in trades unions to-day, a 
number which is negligible compared with the agrarian population. 
But as the industrial workers generally live in the cities and are 
more accessible to organisation, and as the agrarian population 
is ina rudimentary state of education, the influence of the organisa- 
tions of industrial workers in Mexico is greater than that of the 
agrarian masses. So although Mexico is an agrarian country 
the organisation of industry is becoming the dominant factor 
politically. 

Communist agitation exists principally among the workers 
in the cities. Though the communist is not persona grata in 
Mexico, and though the Government has taken quite a strong 
stand against communism in any form, it nevertheless exists 
and during the last fourteen months has developed considerably. 
The President has made several very emphatic declarations of 
his attitude towards communism which is distinctly adverse to 
the importation of communist doctrines. A noted labour leader 
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in 1930 said, “‘ We are not in favour of anything manufactured 
in Russia, especially since it does not fit our situation in Mexico.” 
That would fairly represent the general attitude of the labour 
groups in Mexico towards communism, but I should not like to 
conceal the fact that a good deal of interest in communist agitation 
comes to the country via Barcelona. The difficulty with com- 
munism in Mexico is that it has not evolved a political doctrine 
more suited to the needs of the people than that of the Govern- 
ment. It therefore tends to become a kind of Marxist funda- 
mentalism, which is fatal to any proper interpretation of 
communism. 


Education. In 1794 the then Viceroy of Mexico stated in 
his report to the Crown of Spain that there were not more than 
ten primary schools in the whole of Mexico. The republican 
governments gave some attention to this situation and in 1843 
it was alleged that there were 1310 schools in the whole of Mexico. 
It is possible that between 1843 and 1867 there was some decline 
in that number. The next step was taken in 1867, when an 
Educational Law was promulgated which reorganised education 
in conformity with the outlook of the positivist schcol in France 
and declared primary education obligatory. This Law led to the 
building, on a limited scale, of a series of urban schools. About 
that time, or somewhat later, private education, by the Church 
or by Protestant missionaries, was considerably more important 
than State education. That is not so to-day. 

Although concentration on urban education was peculiarly un- 
suited to the Mexican people, this situation lasted right through 
the dictatorship of Diaz and through the belligerent phase of the 
Revolution, because no one had any time to give to the education 
of the people. A new movement started in 1921 and, to anyone 
who knows anything about education in Latin America, it is 
a very remarkable movement. It had three leaders—José 
Vasconcelos, Moises Saenz, and Rafael Ramirez, all of whom 
are alive to-day. José Vasconcelos was the prophet of the move- 
ment. He saw the vision of an educated Mexico but had very 
little real idea as to how that vision could be realised. But he 
knew how to set it before the-country, and that is very important 
to educational reform in Latin America, which always fails 
because the idea of it has only reached a small minority and has 
not yet roused in the minds of the masses a real desire for enlighten- 
ment. Moises Saenz was the administrator of the movement; 
he drew up the leading lines on which it could be pursued. Rafael 
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Ramirez, who is in the Education Department to-day, was the 
business director and organiser of the movement, and worked 
out the details of its application. 

Moises Saenz saw at once that it would be impossible to foist 
education on a rural people like the Mexicans. Unless there 
was goodwill in the villages it would be impossible to maintain 
the movement. Groups of teachers, called by the Government 
“missionary teachers,”’ were, therefore, sent through the country. 
They founded no schools, but simply travelled from one village 
to another, giving the people a picture of what education could 
mean to them. That was the first step. Ramirez and Saenz 
then set out to rectify the current conceptions regarding the 
significance of the Indians of Mexico. It was claimed that 
though, for the present, since they lacked education, the Indian 
masses might have to look for leaders outside their own class, 
in the long run the Mexican peasant was the Indian peasant. 
But until recently the prevalent thought was this: ‘‘ We the 
governing classes must incorporate the Indian.’’ In adopting 
that attitude they completely overlooked the fact that, throughout 
Latin America, the Indian has shown himself practically im- 
pervious to that kind of penetration. The present approach 
to the problem is that the basis of Mexico is the Indian element 
and into it must be incorporated all the other currents of thought 
and activity and manners of living. The Government has 
accordingly undertaken the establishment of rural schools. 
These represent only a fraction of the educational programme, 
but they will be the principal factor in the future. Three or 
four village schools are co-ordinated into an educational circuit 
and one of them is made the central school. Up to 1930 the 
Revolutionary Government had created nearly 2500 rural schools 
divided into over 700 circuits. These schools were attended 
by 97,000 children, and evening classes were attended by 48,000 
of the parents of these children. This development was followed 
up by cultural missions, consisting of groups of teachers who have 
been trained abroad, chiefly in the United States, who go from 
place to place conducting special classes, in accordance with the 
latest teaching methods. In some places centres have been 
established which are like agricultural farms, and, more recently, 
a number of rural normal schools have been organised. 

The rural school teacher is not just a teacher. In the future 
he will occupy the place which the priest has occupied in the past, 
or, perhaps, the place which a solicitor holds towards the modern 
man in western civilisation. He is a government official but the 
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friend of the community. The school itself is not merely an 
academic institution. Nearly all have a little theatre for the 
performance of Indian dramas, twenty acres of land, a small 
farm, a small carpenter’s shop, and so on. The development 
of adult education is encouraged and the rural school teacher 
pays almost as much attention to the parents as to the children. 
He is also expected to guide in the organisation of a co-operative, 
so that it can be worked alongside the school and the community 
can market its produce co-operatively and buy its necessities 
co-operatively. The co-operatives are the weakest part of the 
whole scheme because moral stamina is required to run them, 
and this is not very prevalent in Latin America. 

In 1928 the total number of primary schools in Mexico was 
17,453; to-day the total number is in the neighbourhood of 
20,000. The number of pupils has risen since 1928 by nearly 
400,000. Twenty-three per cent. of the schools in 1928 depended 
directly on the Federal Government, to-day the figure is thirty- 
nine per cent. In IgIo seventy per cent. of the population was 
illiterate, in 1930 the figure was said to have dropped to fifty-nine 
per cent. 


Foreign Relations. The foreign relations of Mexico are mostly 
concerned with the United States. To understand the animus 
which exists in certain classes in Mexico against the United States 
it must be remembered that Mexico lives border to border with 
the United States along a stretch of about a thousand miles and 
that, by the accession of the south Texas to the United States, 
Mexico lost more than half its territory. A leading Mexican 
author and journalist has stated the reasons for the lack of better 
feeling between Mexico and the United States as follows : 


“Absence of mutual acquaintance and comprehension has been 
a source of misunderstanding. The sense of racial superiority proudly 
professed by the average North American clashes with the national 
pride of the Mexicans. This is aggravated by the fact that it is not 
always the best type of Mexican who is known in the United States, 
just as the majority of Mexicans are only acquainted with the crude 
North American type of quite ordinary go-getter or the extravagances 
of the common tourist. In neither case are the best qualities of both 
nations represented. American financial investments in Mexico have 
been in recent times the principal cause of the recent spirit as between 
both countries.” 


The landing of the American Marines in 1914 at Vera Cruz 
added to the difficulties of the position, and the punitive expedition 
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of General Pershing to avenge the murder of Americans instigated 
by Pancho Villa was a further contribution to them. The sub- 
soil and petroleum laws, which became effective in 1927 but were 
modified later, made relations still worse than they were already. 

But a real change in the relations of the two countries began 
in the same year when Dwight Morrow started on a new policy 
of conciliation; just at present the situation is a little delicate 
because of the alleged existence of religious persecution. 


The Six Years’ Plan. The Six Years’ Plan was promulgated 
in 1933.- It is an interesting plan of its kind and its object is 
to provide Mexico with a planned economy in all branches of 
activity; it proposes to provide modern credits for the develop- 
ment of the land, to strengthen the organisation of the syndicates, 
to protect the country from foreign competition by a defensive 
economy, and to improve communications. It attaches great 
importance to the promotion of public health. In education it 
proposes to raise the percentage of the budget devoted to public 
instruction from fifteen per cent. in 1934 to twenty per cent. in 
1939, and to establish 8000 more rural schools at the rate of 
about 2000 a year. Last year and so far this year the full quota 
of schools has been established. 


The principal achievements of the Mexican Revolution may 
thus be summarised as follows :—greater economic opportunities 
for the individual have been established in the rural communities, 
especially in regard to the possession of land ; a new conception 
has been given of the dignity of manual labour, which has a very 
definite significance in Latin America, in view of the traditional 
belief in the inferiority of manual labour; there has been an 
educational awakening of a very remarkable character; a new 
emphasis has been laid on industrialism; and finally, a national 
economy has been introduced which is strongly nationalistic in 
character and prejudicial to foreign interests. 

Where is Mexico going? Is the Mexican Government really 
developing, under the name of Liberalism, a definite socialist 
policy or not? I suggest that it is not doing so for the following 
reason. There is no doubt that, in the name of socialism 
or something very like socialism, the leaders of the régime in 
Mexico to-day have greatly enriched themselves; the principal 
men in the Cabinet are the largest landowners in the country. 
But one fact which is certain is that Mexico is not now relying 
upon the foreign-dominated capital of the Diaz régime. Mexico 
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has never in the past known the middle-class capitalist, such as 
western civilisation in Europe has known. There is now emerging 
in Mexico a middle-class capitalism, and the middle-class capitalists 
are the leading politicians. Thus in place of the foreign-dominated 
capitalism a middle-class Mexican capitalism is being built up 
in the name of something like socialism. I think that Mexico 
is not driving towards the Left but is working towards the build- 
ing up of a bourgeoisie, towards a new “‘ capitalism of the Left.” 
The attitude of the administration to-day, is roughly in favour of 
totalitarianism. The dominant party in the State is the National 
Revolutionary Party; all the opposition parties have been 
practically suppressed. The discipline of the Revolutionary 
Party is very strong. For instance, government employees have 
to be members of the National Revolutionary Party and the funds 
of the Party are supplied by a tax on the salaries of the govern- 
ment employees. But, whatever else the administration may 
be, it is not communist. 


The Religious Question. The historical background of the 
religious question is the traditional background of Latin America. 
There was constant friction between the Church and the civil 
power; there was also a constant problem arising over the Church, 
and its teaching. The Church set up educational establishments, 
but in the opinion of many people they were not the kind of 
establishments which Mexico required, they were not the primary 
schools which the masses required. We have seen how, in spite 
of the Laws of Reform, the Church recovered political power 
under the benevolent dictatorship of Diaz. When the Constitu- 
tion of I917 was drawn up the drafters looked back and saw 
how, time after time, either through the manipulation of the 
patronage of the Spanish Crown or through the manipulation 
of the laws, the Church had always managed to maintain what 
the Liberals considered its abuses. Therefore the Constitution 
of 1917 was framed in such a way as to deprive the Church of 
all political influence. When the Articles of the Constitution 
became known they provoked the protests of Mexican bishops 
living abroad but there were no important protests in the 
country itself. For some years the Government was too much 
occupied with other things to pay great attention to the position 
of the Church under these Articles, but matters were brought 
to a head by the holding of a religious ceremony at which two 
Papal delegates were present. The Constitution prohibits 
foreign religious ministers of any kind from taking part in a 
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religious ceremony and the Government demanded that the two 
foreign Papal delegates should be expelled, and they were expelled. 
The Church thereupon made a strong protest. Obregon replied 
by inviting the co-operation of the Church in the social aims of 
the Mexican Revolution. However, a deadlock was created on 
both sides and the application of the religious provisions of the 
Constitution was begun. These provisions allow the Government 
to determine how many religious ministers there shall be, and as 
a result many priests have been expelled. Inaddition to providing 
for the nationalisation of Church property the Constitution gave 
the Government the right to close all churches except those which 
it considered necessary ; twenty-five churches in the capital are 
now open. 

The Government first demanded the registration of churches. 
Thereupon the clergy said they could not conscientiously consent 
to the registration of churches by the civil power. They said 
it was a question of conscience and called upon all the Catholics 
in the country to declare an economic boycott. The boycott 
failed and several priests subsequently led armed groups into 
action. On July 31st, 1926, the priests, as a protest, abandoned 
the churches, which were then closed throughout Mexico. This 
caused agitation in the United States and the Vatican. The 
Archbishop of Durango made the following statements : 


“Catholic theology teaches the people that it can defend itself 
by arms against tyranny when pacific measures have become completely 
exhausted.” 


And again : 

“We have never provoked this armed movement. But, when 
peaceful measures have been exhausted, and granted that the move- 
ment exists, we say to our Catholic sons who have risen in arms for 
the defence of their social and religious rights (after having thought 
deeply on the matter before God and consulted the wisest theologians 
of Rome): Be calm in your conscience and receive our blessing.” 


This unsatisfactory situation continued until, in 1928, the 
armed risings were suppressed and the Government remained in 
control of the situation. In 1929 Portes Gil held the presidency 
temporarily, and he started a vigorous social campaign in the 
country, whereupon the good offices of Dwight Morrow were 
used to suggest that the Church might find means of conciliating 
the Government by co-operating with it in its social drive. Co- 
operation was achieved on that point, peace was made between 
Church and State and the churches were thrown open for worship. 
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This was followed in the Catholic Church by a kind of Catholic 
revival and a genuine attempt to promote a higher type of religion 
within the Church itself. But the situation again became delicate 
with the publication of the Pope’s Encyclical, Acerba Animi, 
and with the enforcement by the Government of the legislation 
limiting the number of priests. 

The present position is roughly this. Article 3 of the 
Constitution was reformed about a year and a half ago and was 
the signal for a new eruption of the religious conflict. The 
Article had formerly laid down the laicisation of education. 
Now it reads as follows :— 

“The education which the State imparts will be socialist, and 
besides excluding all religious doctrine, will fight fanaticism and 
prejudices, to which end the school will organise its instruction and 
activities in such form as to permit the creation among youth of an 
exact and rational concept of the universe and of social life.” 


I have no idea what “a rational conception of the universe 
and of social life’’ is, but by the application of that Article all 
private religious schools were virtually forbidden and so religious 
education is not allowed. 

The limitation of priests is in the hands of the State Govern- 
ments and has developed to such an extent that to-day, among 
the seventeen million people of Mexico, approximately 190 
priests have a licence to preach, though there are, I believe, 
about 3000 priests living in hiding in the country. The data 
supplied by the Archbishop and the Government differ slightly, 
but I think that the above figures are fairly accurate. All 
ministers of religion must be nationals. The priests have been 
dealt with in some States quite liberally, but in others somewhat 
summarily. An extreme anti-religious State is that of Tabasco, 
where there have been no public religious services for seven years. 
The Cathedral in the capital has been levelled to the ground; 
the Protestant churches have been turned into schools. But the 
more liberal States, as for instance San Luis Potosi, are fairly 
normal. 

Then, again, apart from the Government’s action in enforcing 
the Constitution, another movement has grown up which is 
anti-clerical and, in the opinion of some, anti-religious, and which 
is backed by some of the most powerful Cabinet Ministers. This 
definitely anti-religious campaign works through various means, 
and particularly through propaganda of an anti-religious kind 
against the organisation of the family, against the ordinary 
conceptions of Christianity, caricaturing the person of Jesus and 
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so forth. It also works through the various professions. In 
the State of Michoacan all school teachers have to sign a declara- 
tion which includes the following statements : 

“T declare categorically that I do not profess the Catholic religion 
or any other. 

“T declare categorically that I will not practise any act of private 
or public worship of the Catholic or any other religion. 

“T declare categorically that I will fight by every means the Catholic 
religion and other religions.” 


There are, therefore, two phases to the anti-clerical or anti- 
religious movement. There is the enforcement of the provisions 
of the Constitution, which has left Mexico with so few priests, and 
there is the anti-religious propaganda, which is not official but 
which has the support of a powerful minority in the Government. 

The reply of the Church is rather weak. Its position would 
be stronger if it were to confess that it had neglected its social 
duties in the past and expressed the wish to start on a new line 
in the future. The Archbishop agrees that the Church had very 
great property in the past, which provided its means of existence, 
but argues that it never had as much as its enemies have tried 
to prove. He says that the Church has been robbed of so much 
by the Government lately that it is in great financial difficulties. 

I think the future of religion in Mexico is extremely gloomy. 
The Archbishop himself says as much; but it is possible there 
may be a change in the situation. Two things are certain. 
The political power of the Church in Mexico has, I think, definitely 
disappeared, though even that may be a rash statement to make 
in view of the well-known power of the Church to recover. The 
future of the Church as a religious influence is a very different 
matter and depends very largely upon its own attitude. I do 
not think that the Administration in Mexico would go to the 
point of persecuting the Church for the sake of religious persecu- 
tion. The Mexican Administration is very anxious to obtain 
the good-will of foreign countries, and especially of the United 
States, with regard to its social experiment, and I do not think 
it would risk provoking a quarrel with the United States on 
the matter of religion. It is certain, however, that the present 
Mexican Administration will insist upon a limitation of the 
political rights of the Church as they existed in the past. The 
attitude of the Government at present is to enforce the Constitu- 
tion. The attitude of the anti-religious community is to use 
whatever methods of anti-religious propaganda it can to drive 
out all religion. Between these two bodies stands a group of 
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government officials who definitely wish to interpret socialist 
education as irreligious education and to use the great educational 
machinery to drive out of Mexico all religious ideas. 

To what extent the anti-religious movement will be successful 
I do not know. I am inclined to think that the Mexican people 
are fundamentally religious. The Government by no means 
approves of any influence tending to break up the family; 
President Cardenas said in April : 

“The Government is going about to strengthen family ties, making 
the home an institution protected against misery, unemployment, 
and insolvency which disintegrate the life of thousands of homes.”’ 
This should be compared with the statement of General Calles 
in Guadalajara on July 21st, 1934: 

“We cannot hand over the future of the country and of the Revolu- 
tion to the hands of enemies. With all enthusiasm reactionaries and 
clericals say that the child belongs to the home and the youth to the 
family. This is an egoistic doctrine because the child and the youth 
belong to the community, to the ‘ collectivity’; and it is the Revolu- 
tion which has the indisputable duty of controlling consciences, 
banishing prejudices, and forming the new national soul.” 

There is no doubt that the Catholic Church in Mexico, since 
1926 and more particularly since 1934, has suffered very gravely. 
Its purely religious activities have been impaired; its ministers 
have suffered grave inconveniences. But I do not think it is 
right to say that religious persecution as such exists in Mexico, 
though there have been acts which seem to contravene the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, as, for example, the Decree of 
February 12th, 1935, forbidding the use of the post for cer- 
tain types of religious correspondence. But this decree. was 
revoked by the President on June 25th. On the other hand, it 
must be recognised that this anti-clerical government of the last 
seventeen years has done more for the social alleviation and the 
political organisation of the Mexican people than has been done in 
the whole period of the four hundred years of conscious Mexican 
history. 

Summary of Discussion. 
QUESTIONS: What provision existed for university or technical 
education in Mexico? Did the young men go abroad for higher 
technical training ? 


Mr. GRUBB said that technical education had been neglected in 
Mexico in spite of the fact that the number of foreign experts allowed 
in the country was limited. A foreign expert could only be attached 
to a foreign company on the understanding that he would train a Mexican 
to take his place. Great difficulty was being caused by the belief of 
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the Mexican people that they could train their own technicians and it 
affected the efficiency of production ; but the Government was prepared 
to have a lower output if it could secure a general raising of Mexican 
civilisation. .A number of the young men went to the United States for 
their technical training. 

University education was in a different position, though the Uni- 
versity of Mexico was out of favour with the Government largely over 
their attitude on the reform of Article III of the Constitution, and as a 
result the Government had taken up the position that it was not 
interested in the ideals of university work. The university had been 
given a sum of 5,000,000 pesos and told to carry on with that. 


Dr. J. D. RoLieston referred to the International Congress on 
Alcoholism held in London in August 1934 and presided over by Lord 
Astor. Almost the only Ambassador present had been from Mexico, 
and he had spoken of the active campaign against alcoholism in his 
country. That showed an interesting resemblance between the 
Mexican and Soviet Governments, both of which were also anti- 
religious. 


Mr. GRuBB said that the Anti-Alcoholic Campaign in Mexico was 
started by President Portes Gil when he was Governor of Tamaulipas, 
which was one of the most progressive States. When he became 
temporary President after the death of Obregon he made it a nation- 
wide campaign. Anti-alcoholism was in some cases definitely linked 
with anti-religion. A leading anti-alcoholist was for twelve years 
Governor of Tabasco. 


In reply to a question whether there was any particular need for 
anti-alcoholism in Mexico, Mr. Grubb added that there was a need 
for the abolition ot drinking to excess at fiestas. 


QuEsTIONS: Was the grant of land to the villages absolute or 
conditional? If the land were left uncultivated and one peasant 
acquired land which had been given to his fellow-villagers, would the 
Government be able to stop him ? 

Was there any movement for compelling the purchase of foreign 
capital investments in Mexico? Was the Government contemplating 
any scheme of that kind, and if so, what chance of its success was there 
in view of the economic situation in Mexico? 


Mr. GRvBB said that the distribution of land in villages to the peons 
was done in two stages. First there was a provisional grant, which 
was made to the village. If, after the probationary period, the villager 
showed capacity to develop his parcel of land the grant was made 
absolute. Supervision was then invested in the local Committee of 
the National Agrarian Commission. 

He did not think that the Government was working towards the 
acquisition of the holdings of foreign industrial companies. Conditions 
certainly were extremely difficult for the foreign companies, particularly 
the Petroleum Companies, and they might become so difficult that 
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the companies would not be able to carry on. But the Government 
knew that it had not sufficient technical experience to administer a 
vast concern like a petroleum company. What was likely to happen 
was that with the development of the new Mexican middle-class 
capitalism behind the screen of a kind of socialism, the companies 
would have to convey their interests to ordinary industrial companies 
formed by Mexican capitalists. But it would be a good many years 
before that could be done. 


QUESTION: Were the Mexicans attempting to grow crops for export 
or for home consumption ? 


Mr. GRUBB said that the Government wished to export, but ex- 
portable crops had declined during the last ten years on account of 
the agricultural policy. The Government was trying to improve the 
position in various ways. Thus in the case of sugar it had established 
a kind of close co-operative of producers, in which the principal pro- 
ducers were really powerful capitalists. The Board fixed prices, though 
it did not always follow that the private producers got those prices. 
Such attempts to produce an exportable surplus had made it difficult 
for the private producers. 


QUESTION : Were bribery and corruption to any extent prevalent 
in Mexico, and was the Government, in its policy of accumulating 
capital and building up a political bourgeois capitalism, unduly in- 
fluenced by political or financial considerations in the selection of the 
agents of such a policy? 


Mr. GRUBB said that the Government as a unit was not becoming 
a capitalist government in the sense of itself forming industrial cor- 
porations or making itself the single capitalist as was being done 
in Soviet Russia. For example, in the case of sugar, the dominating 
factor in the situation was the concern known as El Mante, which 
had been formed as a company by a number of leading politicians, 
and in which they held the capital. These men got a considerable 
loan from the Bank of Mexico and from the Agrarian Commission 
itself. Their political position was enabling them to become the 
middle-class capitalists of the future. 

As to bribery and corruption in the ordinary sense, many Govern- 
ment officials, especially in the Federal Government, were commendably 
free from it. That was because the prophets of the revolutionary 
movement had instilled in them a real sense of vocation. 


QUESTIONS: What was the Government doing about the problem 
of the younger son? It frequently happened that, when the lati- 
fundia of a country were broken up and distributed among the peasants, 
the scheme worked only for one generation. The difficulty was to 
maintain them in their broken-up condition under a law of primo- 
geniture, which meant that successful farmers must be followed by 
unsuccessful ones. But if there was a law that the owners of the 
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land should be allowed to distribute it throughout their families, it 
meant that the farms would become very broken up and would become 
hopelessly uneconomic. 

What ideals of education was the Mexican Government pursuing ? 
People were too prone to bow down to statistics and it was not enough 
for the Mexican Government to say that its educational scheme was 
founded on liberal ideals. That attitude might easily lead to the 
destruction of the old standards and values which had been taught 
by the Catholic Church and which, though they were over-laid by many 
superstitions, were yet founded on ideals of western civilisation, and 
to the substitution in place of those standards and values, of a lump of 
information which was useless to the person who received it. In so 
far as the present Mexican ideals of education were socialist they had 
merely replaced the old superstitions by new ones. When it was said 
that the ideal of Mexican education was to teach a child an exact and 
rational view of the universe, all that they were really teaching was the 
untrue doctrine of the nineteenth century, without any reference to 
the discoveries of men like Einstein, Jeans and Eddington. 


Mr. GRuBB said that the problem of the younger son had not really 
been taken into account in connection with the division of land, nor 
was it sufficiently dealt with in the complicated Agricultural Code. 
But the Government was now considering the problem with a view to 
action in the future. 

He had no sympathy with the recent reform of Article III of the 
Constitution. It was quite absurd to talk about a rational concept of 
the universe. Professor Rafael Ramirez of the Department of Educa- 
tion had said in a series of lectures that the school must be rationalistic, 
that it must train men of materialistic mentality of logical thought, 
free from pernicious beliefs, superstitions and prejudices and disposed 
to fight them systematically and constantly. Socialist education must 
be “‘ de-fanaticising.”’ Beliefs about supernatural beings and things, 
fanaticisms and prejudices had in all ages been the most serious obstacle 
to the economic, cultural and social progress of the country; the 
school, where the generations of the future would be moulded, was the 
most suitable agency to free and emancipate the conscience of the 
new society. By utilising scientific data wisely and opportunely in the 
different subjects taught, the school ought to free the child from all 
religious prejudices, dogmas or superstitions which obstructed the 
free and spontaneous development of the personality and disturbed 
or hindered collective progress. Lectures, discussion, conversations, 
dramatic representations, incidental explanations, etc. were measures 
adequate for that end, without the necessity of introducing irreligious 
teaching as a special subject. 

That was the nearest he (Mr. Grubb) had got to an official pro- 
nouncement on Article III. But he admired the rural school pro- 
gramme because it was intimately connected with life, though it did 
not place before the people any ideals. When the Government woke 
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up to that fact, it would probably seek to meet the need by placing 
before the people the familiar ideal of an exaggerated Nationalism. 


Questions: Was the condition of economic slavery of the peons 
subject to the abuses of the past, which resulted in the loss to the 
peons of their holdings and in their perpetual indebtedness. 

Was any capital provided by the Government in order to make 
the peons:small-holders? Were their holdings sufficient for them to 
live on? Were they on good lands or had the allotments been un- 
cultivated land before they were given to the peons? 

Were not the peons extremely superstitious as they had always 
been, quite apart from their religious superstitions? Was it not the 
misfortune of religion in Mexico that it was to some extent confused 
with the ordinary country superstitions? Had the Mexicans, in 
largely restricting religious observances, abandoned the services of 
the priest in connection with the three fundamental events of a man’s 
life, 7.e. birth, marriage and death ? 


Mr. GRUBB said that economic slavery existed but that its conditions 
had been gradually alleviated. The system would probably continue 
for some time because some of the principal landowners, who were also 
owners of peons, were leading politicians in State Governments. 

The Government was unable to provide capital for the development 
of the peons’ holdings at first, and it had definitely discouraged the 
allotment holders from the use of modern machinery. But the Six 
Years’ Plan contemplated the provision of agricultural credits on a 
rather complicated system to enable the allotment holders to develop 
their property. 

The condition of the peons’ land was a moot point. On the whole 
it depended upon the local branch of the National Agrarian Com- 
mission. In some fertile zones the small-holders usually could get no 
good land because the powerful politicians had got it all. There 
were other complications. Sometimes the people would not accept 
the best land because it was a considerable distance from the village. 
On the whole the people had got about the best land they could expect 
within those limitations. 

What had been said about superstitions was perfectly true. The 
Catholic Church had been set the almost impossible task of planting 
Christianity in Mexico, and it had never been done. The people 
were really baptised pagans. He himself criticised the Church because 
it had caused unnecessary political confusion and because it had not 
done in many directions and in modern times what it might have 
done for the welfare of the people. But it was impossible to remove 
the superstitions. The anti-religious groups, on the ground that it 
was impossible to remove superstitions and leave nothing in their place, 
were inventing new superstitions. The extremists in some places 
were going so far as to take children out into the open and perform a 
ceremony known as a “ socialist baptism.” 
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PROBLEMS OF SECURITY 


1*, DISARMAMENT IN BRITISH FoREIGN Poticy. By Rolland A. 
Chaput. 1935. (London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 432 pp. 
16s.) 


AmIpsT the ephemeral literature poured out on the subject of dis- 
armament this scholarly and close-packed volume by a French Canadian, 
who has spent three years of research and observation at Geneva, 
presents a refreshing contrast. It is a carefully documented study of 
British policy from 1919 onwards in regard to naval, land and air 
armaments. The three aspects are dealt with successively and the 
story is traced in each case with full references to the available sources. 
These are collected at the close in a well-arranged bibliography, 
extending over 55 pages, which is enough by itself to render the book 
indispensable to future students of the subject. Particularly useful 
are the references to Mr. Hunter Miller’s Diary, which has not hitherto 
been drawn upon so systematically for this purpose. This brings out, 
what has tended to become forgotten in the later phases, how closely 
the armaments discussions at the Peace Conference were bound up 
with general political considerations, both in foreign policy (as, for 
instance, in their bearing on the new United States navy) and in 
domestic policy. Few people remember that General Smuts, in his 
famous pamphlet on the League of Nations, written in December 1918, 
declared that the general limitation of armaments was an impracticable 
policy, or that Foch was opposed to the idea of imposing disarmament 
upon Germany in the Treaty, on the ground that “‘ we can no more limit 
the number of men trained to arms in Germany than the Germans 
could limit the output of coal in England.”’ It was Mr. Lloyd George 
who insisted on abolishing conscription in Germany because con- 
scription was unpopular in Great Britain and he had thus pledged 
himself at the election to secure its abolition in all countries, regardless 
of their traditions and circumstances. He therefore took the re- 
sponsibility of sending back the military terms, as drafted by the 
generals, to be revised, saying that, as Mr. Miller records, “ no General’s 
opinion would shake his decision,” with incalculable consequences for 
Germany and Europe. 

Mr. Chaput is severely objective and seldom pauses to draw con- 
clusions from the record, still less to moralise. But an introductory 
chapter, setting British policy in its historical and geographical frame- 
work, anda conclusion, in which he emphasises the bearings upon foreign 
policy of unilateral measures of disarmament, round off his record. 
These aptly enforce his dictum (p. 376) that those who insisted, in 
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defiance of all previous experience, in making disarmament “ an 
immediate and pressing issue,” defeated their own ends. 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


2*, WHEN BRITAIN GoEs TO War. By Liddell Hart. 1935. (Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber. 8vo. 339 pp. 8s. 6d.) 

3*. SEcurITY: A STUDY OF OUR MILITARY PosITION. By Major- 
General H. Rowan-Robinson. 1935. (London: Methuen. 
8vo. xi-+ 212 pp. 5s.) 

“ THE foremost military critic in Europe ” is usually worth reading, 
and if we do not always agree with his criticisms they serve, at any rate, 
to stimulate thought. Captain Liddell Hart’s book suffers somewhat 
from being a réchauffé of a previous work, The British Way in Warfare, 
with a certain amount of new, and rather desultory, matter thrown in 
to bring it up to date. 

He first directs his slings and arrows against British strategy in 
the War, maintaining that instead of supporting France with our 
maximum effort on the Continent we should have pursued our traditional 
policy of subsidising allies to fight our battles on land, while using our 
sea-power to pick up colonial plums. But what would France have 
said to an alliance of this nature, and would it have helped Belgium to 
maintain her struggle for independence? Alternatively Liddell Hart 
would have had the British Expeditionary Force at Antwerp instead of 
on the Marne, forgetting that it was the presence of the British Army on 
the Marne which caused the German retreat. He seems, indeed, to 
exaggerate the effect of sea-power, which, though a most valuable 
adjunct to strategy, can never be the decisive factor except against an 
island Power. 

Another of Liddell Hart’s pet theories is the decisive nature of air 
bombing, but his arguments are apt to lead him into absurdities, were 
his precepts to be followed literally. For instance on p. 57 he says: 
““ Wise statesmen would give as much attention to reducing the target 
as to developing their air force.” But “‘ the target ” consists of muni- 
tion factories, power stations, ports and aerodromes, which must be 
multiplied in direct proportion to the development of air forces. More- 
over by reducing the number of basic targets the enemy’s choice of 
objectives is rendered not only easier but more dangerous. It would 
seem that safety lies rather in the multiplication and dispersion of 
targets than in their reduction. But the author goes still further astray 
in his chapter on “ Air and Empire,” and has apparently been convinced 
by extravagant propaganda of the decisive influence of air bombing on 
the tribes of the North-West Frontier. The true facts of the case are 
set out fairly in General Rowan-Robinson’s Security, reviewed below. 

It is a pity that Chapter VI on “ The Future of Armament ” was 
included in the present edition, as it was written in 1930 and involves 
the author in a number of contradictions. He is rather too fond of 
working off cheap gibes at the professional soldier, and the British 
soldier in particular. ‘‘ The armed forces of the Great Powers browse 
happily in their accustomed pastures, undisturbed by the march of 
science,” and ‘“‘ The soldier-in-office is the Micawber of the modern 
world ”’ may sound smart, but lose their point when we read in Chapter 
X that “ All armies, our own more thanany, have made more progress in 
the last decade than in any previous decade of peace.” Yet even this 
considerable achievement is “ utterly inadequate ’’ to satisfy the author, 
who advocates wholesale mechanisation. He airily sweeps away all 
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objections as to the vast expenditure involved by such a rapid change- 
over by asserting that all infantry and cavalry are obsolete and should 
be scrapped forthwith. Fortunately for our national safety and 
for the taxpayer’s pocket our military policy is directed by more 
cautious and practical minds ; it might be disastrous if we were to “ put 
our shirt ’’ on the wrong machine. However, the author’s theories on 
mobility and mechanisation are always stimulating, and are well worth 
reading. 

The chapter on ‘‘ The Armies of the World ”’ forms salutary reading 
for uninformed pacifists, though unfortunately it is by no means up to 
date as regards Germany. The author sets forth clearly the difficulties 
which beset the problem of disarmament, and in particular the im- 
possibility of finding an agreed basis of comparison for national arma- 
ments, in view of the different conditions and requirements of each case. 
As he truly says, ‘‘ any arithmetical scheme of disarmament is a house 
built on sand.” 

Finally, the chapter on “ The Territorial Army ”’ is full of excellent 
points and should be read by everyone, although it is not quite up to 
date. The remark about the Territorial Army being “ one of the 
hardiest of British plants, as it grows in financially stony soil without 
even being watered by moral encouragement ”’ may have been true at 
one time, but is certainly not so under the present Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff. 

One or two misprints should be corrected in a later edition, es- 
pecially the one on p. 288, which, by the omission of a decimal point, 
equips our infantry brigades with 8-inch anti-tank guns! 


It is a relief to turn from the didactic sophistries of Liddell Hart to 
the more refreshing fare provided by General Rowan-Robinson. His 
first three chapters, entitled “ Policy,” ‘‘ Menace” and “ Strategy,” 
are the best in the book, and most soldiers and civilians will applaud 
the author’s sane remarks on the subjects of disarmament and col- 
lective action. General Rowan-Robinson is a firm believer in the 
League, but he advocates revising the Covenant so as to cut out com- 
pletely the resort to sanctions, which has in fact proved unworkable, 
and to reduce the voting power of backward and ineffective States. 
Like General Smuts, the author would strive for still closer co-operation 
between the British Commonwealth and the United States. One of 
his concrete suggestions, however, seems more open to criticism: in 
order to direct more effectively our policy and strategy in the Middle 
East (of which he has first-hand knowledge) he suggests on pp. 27 and 
28 that we should establish at Cairo a sort of super-Ambassador, backed 
by a combined Army and Air Force Commander, to control all our 
interests in Palestine, the Canal Zone, Iraq and Persia. In view of our 
delicate political position in Egypt, it is doubtful if this proposal can 
be regarded as a practical one. 

The author does not fail to stress the decisive influence of the air 
menace on our national security, and in consequence demands a 
thorough reorganisation of our fighting forces. On this point he is 
almost as strongly ‘‘ agin the government ” as Liddell Hart, and, like 
that apostle of military reform, uses the air bogey to emphasise the 
need for replacing men by machines. He also supports Admiral Rich- 
mond in roundly criticising the Admiralty building policy, and in 
demanding that battleships should be reduced in size to about 12,000 
tons (p. 156) ; perhaps the best answer to this is the fact that Germany 
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has started her new naval programme bv !aying down battleships of 
26,000 tons. The author’s remarks on naval policy, indeed, form the 
least convincing part of the book. After a most inadequate appreciation 
of the tasks of our fleet he comes to the conclusion that, as regards 
naval strategy, ‘‘ the most important requirement for our security is 
that we should remove our battle-squadron from the Mediterranean ”’ 
(p. 136). Nor will many sailors, with the exception perhaps of Lord 
Strabolgi, endorse his advocacy of our abandoning Gibraltar. 

General Rowan-Robinson, however, touches even more contro- 
versial points when he returns to dry land. “ Nations,” he declares on 
p-. 152, “will soon discard long intrenched lines and fortifications.” 
The French General Staff, rightly or wrongly, think otherwise ; they 
may be wrong, but they have considered the problem of security at 
least as earnestly as the author. In consequence, General Rowan- 
Robinson wants us to create more air and mechanised formations at the 
expense of our ground troops; this of course is the Liddell Hart 
doctrine, but our author approaches it rather more circumspectly. 
On p. 155 he proposes to ‘ disband all pre-war troops not required for 
the defence of India and our Imperial communications,” although he 
must know well enough that our home forces are calculated, and in fact 
are only just sufficient, to fulfil this very purpose. Following many other 
critics he proposes on p. 117 to abolish the Cardwell System, but like 
those other critics he fails to produce a satisfactory alternative scheme. 

On the other hand the author does not go as far as Liddell Hart in 
suggesting that the Royal Air Force is capable of taking over the 
entire policing of the Empire, and perhaps the most illuminating, if 
unexpected, page of his book is the one in which he demolishes from 
first-hand experience and knowledge the claims of the R.A.F. to be 
able to deal effectively with problems like that of the Indian North- 
West Frontier. ‘Its pretensions,” he rightly says on p. 147, “ have 
been both extravagant and ill-balanced . . . it has continually lauded 
to the skies insignificant successes in minor warfare, with the object 
apparently of establishing itself as the Warden of the Marches in all 
our borderlands.” He quotes facts to support this indictment, which 
forms a much-needed corrective to the harmful pabulum provided by 
Liddell Hart on this subject. 

But the main thesis of the book is a reiteration of the familiar 
arguments in favour of a joint Ministry of Defence superimposed on 
the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry. This idea, which at first 
sight may seem attractive, bristles with difficulties of policy and tech- 
nique when examined in detail. Its advocates were so decisively refuted 
in both Houses of Parliament last year that it is unnecessary to reopen 
the question ; the broad facts are that the conditions of the sea, land 
and air services are in their nature so dissimilar that no single person 
or body can command them collectively in war, or administer them 
jointly in peace, save the supreme responsible government which 
controls the nation’s destinies. 

Apart, however, from these false doctrines and a few other minor 
heresies, General Rowan-Robinson’s little book contains a great deal of 
valuable food for thought, and deserves the attention, though it may 


not always win the approval, of every student of Imperial Defence. 
J. H. M-C. 


4*. OUR FUTURE IN THE AIR. By Brigadier-General P. R. C. Groves. 
1935. (London: Harrap. 8vo. 128 pp. 2s. 6d.) 
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5. WAR FROM THE AIR: Past, PRESENT, FuTuRE. By Air-Commo- 
dore L. E. O. Charlton. 1935. (London: Nelson. 8vo. 
vi + 183 pp. 6s.) 

6*. A PLAN FOR THE ORGANISATION OF A EUROPEAN AIR SERVICE. 
By Rear-Admiral R. N. Lawson. (New Commonwealth In- 
stitute Monograph.) 1935. (London: Constable. 8vo. 44 pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


ON one point the distinguished authors of these three books are on 
common ground—realisation of the immense power of the air weapon 
and of the profound change in the structure of human society caused by 
the advent of the flying machine. Each of them is plainly appalled by 
the possibilities of destruction inherent in the aeroplane. Brigadier- 
General. Groves sees a remedy in wholehearted adoption of a policy of 
large-scale expansion of the Royal Air Force. Air-Commodore Charl- 
ton concludes that an international air police force is essential, though 
he does not attempt to suggest how it might be set up and under what 
kind of political machinery it would operate. Rear-Admiral Lawson, 
with daring befitting an officer of the Royal Navy, deals not only with 
the general principles that would govern the working of an international 
force, but puts forward definite proposals and a plan. 

Of the three, Brigadier-General Groves has his feet most solidly on 
the ground. His little book, temperately worded and buttressed with 
impressive statistics, discusses calmly the present inadequacy of 
Britain’s air forces, examines the suggested palliatives of air warfare, 
such as the international air force, only to dismiss them as impracticable 
and visionary in the present state of the world, and arrives at the 
conclusion, shunned by so many well-meaning Britons, that only by a 
whole-hearted national scheme can the immense disparity in the air 
between Great Britain and other countries be made good, and our 
homes and commerce secured. He was writing before the announce- 
ment of the government scheme to expand the Air Force; that pro- 
gramme may go some way to satisfy General Groves on the military 
side, but his book shows that he must still be awaiting concrete evidence 
of real determination to initiate a correspondingly large expansion of 
British civil aviation. 


Air-Commodore Charlton believes that aircraft, which he bluntly 
describes as an invention of the devil, will soon control world events. He 
takes the 100 per cent. view of air might, first so ably expressed by the 
Italian General Douhet. For him, the flying machine supplants army 
and navy, except for use as ‘‘ fencing material ”’ along the frontiers and 
to prevent ingress to a narrow waterway. The world, he says, has 
succeeded in antiquating its armies and navies. He points out that 
every nation which wants to compete for air power is starting at scratch, 
from which statement, given his opinion of the obsolescence of armies 
and navies, it is a short step to the proposition that a new Air Power to 
world leadership may emerge anywhere. 

Many readers will disagree with his view that air war is bound to be 
unrestrained and to be directed indiscriminately against capital cities 
and other packed centres of population. Apart from the practical 
deterrent of the vast regiments of aircraft that would be needed for 
such wholesale attacks, human law is surely not to be considered 
impotent in face of the peril. Modern armies do not nowadays poison 
water supplies, or massacre prisoners. Such practices have been for- 
bidden by international law, and there is no reason to believe that an 
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agreement to restrict air attacks would not similarly be respected. But 
Air-Commodore Charlton is nothing if not thorough in his belief in 
the infinitely destructive potentialities of the aeroplane—in his own 
words, that destructive efficiency “is not even approaching its zenith ’”— 
and in his conviction that they will be barbarously and ruthlessly 
employed. The reader is left with an impression that he has overstated 
his case in an artistic effort to produce an argument that should lead 
smoothly to his conclusion that an international air force is essential 
and that the most humane and sensible means of providing such a force 
would be to internationalise commercial aviation and turn it into a 
kind of European special constabulary. 


I find the value of Rear-Admiral Lawson’s book difficult to assess, 
because it demands prior acceptance of the international air force 
idea. It isa book for the converted. There are many thinking people, 
who cannot be styled imperialist or military-minded, who find grave 
objections to the mere idea of an international force, and the Admiral 
does little to dispel their doubts. In my view, he attempts to prove too 
much, with the result that occasionally he is betrayed into apparently 
glaring contradictions. For example, in one place he disclaims any 
attempt to supersede national sovereign rights, but two pages later 
postulates for his international force “‘ absolute powers” in the air. 
The difficulty of civil aviation would be overcome by setting up a 
European monopoly, closely associated with the international force 
by organisation and even by the interchange of personnel. Further, 
“air police must be powerful and numerous,” and they must possess 
initiative to act immediately, without consultation or delay. Plainly, 
whatever Rear-Admiral Lawson may think, such an organisation and 
such powers would involve at least a profound change in conceptions of 
national sovereignty, even if they did not destroy it altogether. 

F, HANDLEY PAGE. 


7*, THE PRICE OF PEACE: THE CHALLENGE OF ECONOMIC NATIONAL- 
IsM. By Frank H. Simonds and Brooks Emeny. 1935. 
(London : Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. xxviii + 352 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


For a number of years Mr. Frank Simonds has devoted himself 
to the interpretation of current politics for the benefit of American 
readers; European readers sometimes doubted his readings, and 
occasionally resented them. In The Price of Peace Mr. Simonds 
reaches a level of understanding and exposition which will make the 
book acceptable and instructive even to those who hold a very different 
standpoint. Itisareal achievement. Mr. Emeny’s part was to supply 
the ‘economic background,” which is strongly marked, and the 
suggestive maps and charts. 

Mr. Simonds’ aim is to review the policies of the larger States in 
the light of the severe change in political climate which has taken place 
between the time of Woodrow Wilson and that of Adolf Hitler, and to 
estimate how this affects the system created at Paris for the maintenance 
of peace. The characteristic and sinister feature of the new situation, 
in his opinion, is the economic conflict between the nations—‘‘ waged 
by economic and not military weapons, but fought in the same spirit as 
an armed conflict and producing a devastation hardly less complete 
than that of authentic battle.” It is waged as ruthlessly by the great 
democracies which have kept their traditional institutions, as by those 
countries which have foresworn them. The effect was more upsetting 
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in Germany and Italy merely because they suffered more, being less 
well provided with resources, so that the new economic methods intensi- 
fied their inferiority. That was equally true of Japan, who being out 
of reach took matters into her own hands; what Japan has done in 
Manchuria is but what Italy and Germany would like to do elsewhere. 
And because their national policies were irreconcilable with the inter- 
national conception upon which the League was founded, Japan and 
Germany revolted and broke away from the latter so as to have a free 
hand with the first. 

“Ethnic nationalism,” says Mr. Simonds, “had, in the end, 
destroyed the system of Vienna. Economic nationalism was now 
visibly beginning to submerge that of Paris.’’ Therefore the problem 
of peace is becoming at once broader and deeper. It is becoming in- 
creasingly a world problem rather than an European issue, and an 
economic problem rather than a political one. No amount of relaxa- 
tion, e.g., in the restrictions imposed upon Germany by the Treaty of 
Versailles, would solve her difficulties. Nor will any amount of peace 
machinery help to establish political security until the peoples have 
been given economic security. So far the more fortunate peoples, 
especially the British and the American, have sought to combine the 
profits of exclusive nationalism with the benefits of internationalism. 
It is a sense of that inconsistency which explains “ the most striking 
paradox of international relations to-day, that paradox constituted by 
the universal hunger for peace and the similarly universal preparation 
for war.” That does not mean that the League is dead or even dying ; 
it simply means that, having been created as a machinery for preventing 
war, it cannot perform that function so long as the chief States persist 
in neglecting, or even intensify, the causes of war—‘‘so long as no 
peaceful means can be discovered to abolish inequalities which in the 
eyes of those who suffer from them seem intolerable injustices.”’ 

Mr. Simonds’ book covers such a wide field that it is not easy to 
review in more detail, but the line of his argument is clear, it is worked 
out impartially and courageously, and with a wealth of material. Just 
because it is so convincing the book invites the obvious criticism that it 
stops where the question really begins. It provides an impressive 
diagnosis, but nothing of treatment and cure. Mr. Simonds may 
fairly retort that that is a matter for students and statesmen, and that 
so far few of them have shown that they are aware of what he has set 
out to demonstrate. Within these limits the book deserves unstinted 
praise. D. MITRANY. 


8*. THE CAUSES OF War. By Dean Inge, and others. 1935. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 105 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


THIs is a most readable and engaging collection of broadcast talks 
by eight distinguished authorities. 

Dean Inge sets the ball rolling with a wise and witty summary of 
the underlying factors: economic pressure, surplus population, the 
struggle for raw materials and markets, etc. “‘ But the main cause of 
modern war,” as he rightly says, ‘‘is unquestionably Fear.” His 
views are eminently sane and he holds no brief for unilateral disarma- 
ment. ‘‘ To disarm and trust to the good feeling of our neighbours is 
too much like leaving our houses open at night. There are too many 
burglars about.” Nor does he advocate scrapping patriotism, which he 
considers ‘‘ about the purest and noblest emotion of which the ordinary 
man is capable.” But the Dean offers us no constructive remedy, 
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except the somewhat prophetic advice: “It is worse than useless, 
it is foolish and criminal, to make pledges which we should not redeem 
if the demand were made.” 

Sir Norman Angell shows by logical deduction the futility of the 
Balance of Power as a method of preserving peace, for, as he points out, 
a new alliance made by any single Power is sufficient to upset the whole 
equilibrium. Unfortunately he leads us nowhere; he appears to rely 
on collective action to prevent war, but indicates no method of ensuring 
joint action. 

Lord Beaverbrook, with still more ruthless and incisive logic, goes 
straight to the point; as he sees them, the causes of war are threefold, 
and may result from depending either on (1) the Balance of Power, 
(2) alliances, (3) the League of Nations. He indicates clearly enough 
how the first two policies have led in the past and will in the future 
lead inevitably to war. He proceeds to argue trenchantly the danger of 
relying on the third alternative. As the League has failed to attract all 
the great Powers, “it inevitably becomes not an instrument for peace 
but a menace to peace. It must in time become an alliance of those 
who are in the League against those who are outside it.’”’ Even if we 
fail to accept this condemnation, his next shaft strikes a shrewder 
blow: ‘‘ The main purpose of the League has been the defence of 
the Treaty of Versailles. It has been the private property of the 
French Republic. It has been used to sustain not the cause of peace 
but the hegemony of France in Europe.”’ Lord Beaverbrook can con- 
sequently offer us only one remedy, that of Isolation. Locarno, he 
holds, is dead, killed by the action of France and Germany alike, and 
therefore no longer binding on us. We may not all agree with this 
conclusion, but we must admit that Lord Beaverbrook argues very 
convincingly the advantages of isolation, @ l’américaine, from en- 
tangling alliances and commitments. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley strikes a less realistic note. ‘‘ All the causes of 
war,” he says, “‘ are psychological,’ and he would therefore seek “ to 
sublimate the impulses which at present find satisfaction in nationalism 
and war.” His idea of eradicating the predisposing causes of war by 
inducing a new train of reflexes in the subconscious mind hardly seems, 
however, to afford an effective antidote. 

Mr. G. D. H. Cole is a visionary of another order. The powers of 
darkness are represented in this world by Capitalism and the Armament 
Industry; were these two sources of evil suppressed wars would 
promptly cease. 

From this dogmatism we turn with relief to the more practical 
causation of Major Douglas, who holds that economic rivalry is the 
most potent irritant in international relations. ‘‘ It is not the irritation 
which causes the economic war, it is the economic war which causes the 
irritation.” He joins Dean Inge in putting in an exonerating word for 
the much maligned armament firms. But alas! we find that Major 
Douglas too has a “ bee in his bonnet”; we must revise our banking 
system so as to produce what he calls a ‘‘ National Dividend ”’ which 
will provide a living wage for all, thus “ removing the prime motive for 
aggressive war.” 

This economic theory is sternly opposed by Sir Josiah Stamp, who 
traces the causes of war only in part to economic factors such as popula- 
tion pressure and rivalry for possession of raw materials, but more 
fundamentally to “‘ excessive nationalism.” Sir Josiah Stamp quotes 
interesting figures regarding the distribution of essential minerals, the 
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ownership of which is largely monopolised by certain countries, which 
lend point to the argument for “‘ mineral sanctions.”’ 

The varied opinions of these authorities are ably summed up by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, who pins his faith to the principle of collective 
security under the League of Nations. J. H. M-C. 


g. DEMOCRACY AND MILITARY Power. By S. B. McKinley, Ph.D. 
With an Introduction by Charles A. Beard. 1935. (New York: 
Vanguard Press. 8vo. xxiii -+ 313 pp. $3.00.) 


THE outlook of the American Fathers when they planned the 
Constitution was thoroughly realistic. They gave Congress power to 
raise an army and a navy without any limit to size and to draw into 
the military service, if necessary, the last able-bodied man and woman 
and the last dollar in the country. They reasoned that, as the ‘‘ United 
States cannot limit the power which other countries may bring against 
it, there can be no limitations ” set to the power of Congress to raise 
and employ armed forces. They retained civil control over the services 
by forbidding military expenditure without the sanction of Congress 
and by making the President Commander-in-Chief. 

Jefferson “ understood the ancient truth that, where military power 
is highly centralised and separated from the masses of the people, 
the latter are in peril of losing their liberties.’”” He therefore advocated 
“a militia on a democratic basis, so that the people who voted could 
also shoot and make ballots effective by bullets if necessary.’”’ And he 
succeeded in amending his Constitution accordingly. 

The “ Fathers of the Republic viewed the question of war from 
every angle. . . . They believed in preparing for war and for the 
possibilities of a revolution.”” Then for a century the subject dropped 
into the background to emerge again when America found herself 
economically, if not militarily, part of a world community. In the 
meantime, however, the fighting forces had become divorced from 
connection and sympathy with the people. If it can be truly added 
that 
“the technology of contemporary warfare [has] utterly destroyed the popular 
base of the army . . . the supreme topic 1 for discussion in this country is that 
of providing economic security for the masses of the people and the re-ordering 
of military and naval establishments, including munitions industries, in relation 
to some conception of the social order to be maintained and the ‘ national 
interests’ to be defended. As long as these questions are considered academic, 
and the teachings of the Fathers are ignored, our civil and military minds are 
destined to wander in ‘ gray and lampless wastes.’ ”’ 

Such is the gist of the interesting introduction by Mr. Charles A. 
Beard. He indicates the problems and says that the author provides 
‘an illuminating background for an intelligent attack upon them.” 
But neither he nor the author makes an attempt at solutions. 

Professor McKinley points out that, having enjoyed a far-flung 
democracy for a hundred and fifty years, we are inclined to regard it 
as the normal form of government; whereas, actually, the history 
of civilisation shows it to have prevailed only in two previous periods— 
each of some two hundred years : in Greece prior to the Peloponnesian 
wars and in Rome during the Republic. His general thesis is that 
democracy depends for its existence on an effective form of citizen 
infantry that is easy to train, inexpensive to equip and is not required 
for foreign service; and that, just as these conditions but rarely obtain, 
so is the democratic form of government but rarely encountered. 

1 The italics are the reviewer’s. 
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The author indulges in much special pleading and in many mis- 
readings of history. He supports his case, for instance, on the German 
infantry of 1870 though it was under autocratic control, highly trained 
and expensively equipped, and on the infantry in the Great War which 
proved wholly ineffective in attack. He puts to the credit of bullet 
and bayonet the immense increase in numbers in modern warfare, 
whereas the true cause lay in the advent of steam which rendered their 
supply possible. And he ignores the fact that the two most important 
democracies, Britain and America, have relied for their land-defence 
on small professional armies. 

Nevertheless he proves his case in large measure. There is un- 

doubtedly a close connection between forms of government and forms of 
military power. When all citizens are armed with equal and simple 
weapons, it is exceedingly difficult for a particular group to seize and 
maintain control. Such action is, on the other hand, fairly easy when 
weapons are of great power and out of reach of the common folk and 
when there are standing professional armies. The authority exerted 
by democracy, which reposes on a broad basis, is too diffuse for the 
decisive exercise of force. In protection against foreign foes, it can 
build and it has built all over the existing world powerful armies, 
navies and air fleets; but, having from its raison d’étre no individual 
aims to serve, its domestic attitude must be that of passive defence. 
Consequently, when one of the periodic economic or military emer- 
gencies offers an opportunity, the autocrat or the oligarchy grasps 
not only the power but also the weapons; and, by means of the latter, 
deprives the democrat of the possibility of counter-attack until such 
time as some cheap and simple antidote shall have been found against 
them. That has been true in all history, and it is particularly pertinent 
to note its implications at the present moment. In some fourteen 
States, of recent years, power has been assumed by minorities of 
various types, and in hardly a single case have they been dispossessed. 
In these days of scientific, complicated and destructive weapons, the 
leader (or the oligarchy) surrounds himself with a well-armed body- 
guard placed so as to operate along good communications radiating 
from a carefully chosen centre. The odds are then heavily against the 
rebel. Never in history has it been more difficult for the people to 
regain the power that they have lost. Lenin and Stalin have been far 
more trenchant in punishment than were the Czars; Hitler far more so 
than the German Emperors. Mustafa-Kemal, Reza Khan and 
Mussolini have for long years retained their seats with an assurance 
unequalled by the soundest and longest of dynasties. 

What then is the lesson for us? In Great Britain it would be 
obviously absurd to discard modern weapons and to base our internal 
security upon a citizen infantry, for then we should be immediately 
swallowed up by external foes. The solution lies in educating the 
electorate. They must be asked to look around in their own country 
and abroad to judge if a freedom and a standard of living such as ours 
exists elsewhere than in the Empire. They must be shown the troubles 
of those that lie under the hand of minority rule, and they must be 
warned not only against the action of minorities but also against those 
of any group that may hope to obtain a temporary majority and 
whose programme embodies the threat of a definite restriction of action. 

The matter is of the first political importance. It has no doubt 
been sub-consciously long in our minds and has without our knowledge 
afforded the motive power to some of our actions. It may, for instance, 
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have been the reason of the slow and hesitating mechanisation of the 
French army by a republican government. H. RowANn-RoBINsoN. 


10*, ForcE. By Lord Davies. 1935. (London: Constable. 8vo. 
x + 242 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Lorp Davies’s theme is too well known to need much further 
exposition. The application of coercive force, or its threat, is in his 
view the only concrete and final argument with which the principles of 
international law and justice can be supported. The problem, as he con- 
ceives it, is not how to abolish force but how to use it; “‘ force,’’ he says, 
‘can only be rightly employed when it has been scientifically organised 
as the sanction of international law in the form of an international 
police force’; and again, “ the application of force is morally justified 
only in the performance of the police function.”’ 

Lord Davies goes to some length to convince us that the use of 
force can be reconciled with democratic principles. He tackles this 
question boldly, and shows that forceful systems of government, like 
that of the British in India and of mandated “ backward ”’ territories, 
are fully justified in view of the chaotic welter which ensued in China 
after the break-up of the Manchu Empire in 1911. The question of 
mandates brings him to the League of Nations, which is powerless to 
exert any authority over the mandatory trustees so long as it remains a 
sanctionless body. In this connection he does not seem to give 
sufficient credit to the force of international public opinion. 

The author then turns to the place of force in the sphere of inter- 
national relations, where “‘ we are faced with the task of abolishing 
the duelling system and substituting a policing system in its place.”’ 
In fact he falls back on Hobbes’s dictum: “Covenants without the 
sword are but words, and of no strength to secure a man at all.” 
From this he deduces that any international tribunal, such as the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The Hague or an ad hoc 
Commission like the Lyttci Commission of 1931, must be provided with 
a ‘“‘ policeman ”’ to enforce the execution of its awards. This postulates 
“ the centralisation of force under the direct control of an international 
authority.” 

Lord Davies then digresses from his main argument to discuss the 
use of force by political factions or irregular organisations like the 
Sinn Feiners and Black and Tans. He is no supine pacifist and has no 
sympathy with the resolutions of modern youth to stand aside from the 
defence of their country. ‘The doctrine of non-participation,” he 
says, “is stupid and futile because it leads nowhere. ... It is 
divorced from realities.’ He pours scorn alike on the conscientious 
objector for his misconceived attitude of neutrality and on the Christian 
Churches for their shirking of the problem presented by the legitimate 
use of force. The author proceeds to scare us thoroughly with the 
possibilities of a future war, and shows that the only logical alternative 
is to harness the forces of destruction in the service of an international 
organisation under the orders of the League. The attractiveness of 
this idea unfortunately exceeds the feasibility of putting it into practice, 
and Lord Davies skates rather too airily over the practical difficulties. 
“From the technical standpoint,” he declares, “even the pitfalls of 
nationalism can be circumvented, as the existence of military organisa- 
tions such as the French Foreign Legion and the Shanghai Police 
Force amply proves.” He could hardly have chosen less appropriate 
examples. It is a pity that Lord Davies does not descend to plain 
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realities; he does not even give us an outline of the organisation of his 
International Police Force, nor does he touch on the many and complex 
problems connected with its command, staff work, location, recruiting, 
composition or equipment. But all these practical difficulties are 
dominated by the unanswerable question whether there exists, or ever 
will exist, the international unity of purpose necessary to wield such an 
instrument. The readiness with which the members of the League rush 
to the rescue of Abyssinia may perhaps give us some indication of the 
rapidity with which an International Police Force can be mobilised 
against an aggressor, when it does not suit the individual convenience 
of the policemen to don their helmets. J. H. M-C. 


II. FREEDOM OF THE SEAS. By Earl Willis Crecraft. 1935. (London: 
Appleton-Century. 8vo. 304pp. Ios. 6d.) 


Tuis book bears a formidable title and claims on the jacket to be 
“ authoritative’ and a “ permanent treatise in international law ”’ 
dealing with “ one of the greatest problems of the day.” It is really 
an able propagandist pamphlet in favour of a traditional American 
view as to maritime law that has become obsolescent as circumstances 
have caused it to be modified in practice. 

At the outset on p. 2 the author states the issue as one of the 
peaceful commerce of the neutral on the one side, and, on the other, the 
use of a belligerent navy to cripple this commerce while protecting its 
own. A single cargo of 6000 tons of copper was consigned to a Swede 
(neutral to neutral) and went straight to Stettin, possibly to make the 
driving bands of nearly seven million shells. Is that ‘“ peaceful 
commerce ’’? The warehouses and quays of Sweden were choked 
with cotton, German owned, so that local spinners could not get any.! 
It was going straight into explosives to feed the guns at the front. 
Was that peaceful commerce? No wonder the United States put a 
stop to the whole business when she came into the War. The real 
blockade was late because the United States was late in coming into the 
War, and we are not likely to forget it. For that reason many of us do 
not deplore the old American view as to the freedom of the seas, for it 
is a strong brake on policies that might involve us in European wars. 
As Mr. Baldwin has said: ‘‘ We wish to know what America is going 
to do first!” 

The professor need not have been at his desk so long to prove that 
neutrals still exist. They will continue until the theoretical ideal of a 
supreme league of all nations, without reservations, and a watertight 
Article 15 is reached. At present our author tells us the said article 
is “‘ beautiful in theory but repulsive in practice.” Nations, he says, 
both great and small “ have avoided making use of it since first it saw 
the light of day.” 

Mr. Crecraft writes of the ‘‘ American Attitude,” though it is doubt- 
ful if this exists any more than in regard to the World Court where we 
see the eagle struggling to release itself from a constitutional network 
that was a comfortable nest in bygone times. Surely it is a burlesque 
of democracy when the minority rules through the inability to obtain 
a two-thirds majority in the Senate. The emphasis in the book on 
pre-telegraph wars such as 1812-1814 is but the echo of unhappy far-off 
things. If I mention the American Civil War it is not for the purpose 
of citing precedents contrary to the freedom of the seas, but to suggest 
to the professor that he might have given us a few marks for the heroism 
1 Consett: The Triumph of Unarmed Forces. 
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of the Lancashire cotton workers, suffering from the blockade, yet 
faithful to the cause that brought them low. 

The author has everything out of focus because of insensate suspicion 
of British policy. Whatever Great Britain does is wrong. The world 
is told on p. 182, that France was given to understand that the 
British could not guarantee her security in the Mediterranean because 
if they blockaded they might endanger their relations with America. 
I thought this read like a point in our favour, but no—‘‘ Thus Great 
Britain endeavoured to shift to America any blame which might result 
from French disappointment over the British safety-first attitude.” 

Too much importance should not be attached to this survival of 
bygone antagonism. We are reminded of a famous professor in a 
Virginian university who, into the present century, supplied the 
Saturday Review with fiery articles denouncing the United States; he 
was still living in the period of the Civil War. Whatever our author 
may think, it remains true that the British Commonwealth of Nations 
is not going to quarrel with the United States and that war is “ un- 
thinkable.”” For that very reason we are often too precipitate in our 
diplomacy, as when we made the alliance with Japan and later had to 
hedge backwards so as to leave out all actions against the United States. 
So again in regard to the League of Nations Covenant, it is not the fact 
that, as the professor says on p. 218, that ‘‘ the British accepted the 
Covenant—thus hoping to enforce their future blockades under the 
guise of police measures,”’ but because we thought America was not 
only the proposer of the League, but in the League. No, the British 
are not Machiavellian. The nearest we ever got to that was when 
America sent a ship to test the blockade, and we acted on a pro-Ally 
American ambassador’s suggestion that, as Lafayette’s countrymen 
could do no wrong, we should arrange that the French should seize her ! 

Sometimes the count against Great Britain is a little surprising. 
On p. 12 we are told that “ the League idea was satisfying to the 
British as long as they could retain the command of the seas; and as 
long as they could assume that the League’s navy and their own navy 
were one and the same thing.” 

If I quote such statements as that “ By joining in the war the 
United States has merely convinced England and France that she was 
an easy mark though powerful, she has convinced the British that 
their navy ‘ did the trick,’”’ (p. 26), I do so merely to show the sort 
of controversial method that men like Dr. Nicolas Murray Butler and 
Mr. Walter Lippmann have to contend with, and not with a view of 
intervening where Americans themselves will see that truth prevails. 

The professor makes his best point, one none the worse for having 
been made before by the late Viscount Grey, when he cites the precedent 
of our embargo on arms to both belligerents in the Manchurian war, 
irrespective of the merits of the case, and says if America had done this 
it would have deprived Great Britain of all her American war 
equipment. 

It was open to Mr. Crecraft to have written a treatise on the different 
schools of thought, in regard to the important issues raised by the free- 
dom of the seas on the lines of other works in this “‘ Century Political 
Science Series,” such as the valuable book by Francis W. Coker on 
Recent Political Thought. He has preferred to illustrate how, when the 
professor turns politician, so much the worse professor. Politically, 
the very word freedom has been a curse to America, because it became 
somewhat of a fetish. It almost betrays the author on p. 122 into 
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an argument for a more lenient view of Germany’s submarine operations 
than for the British blockade! Where is the sense of proportion when 
neutral Norway lost 49-6 per cent. of her mercantile fleet and more than 
2000 seamen, through this fiendish mode of war, and, but for the 
defence of the British Navy, her overseas commerce would have been 
brought to a standstill? I forbear to give the proportionate British 
losses compared to the Norwegians lest it should provide the professor 
with new conjectures of British cunning. 

The thoughtful American view is that put forward by Mr. Norman 
Davis on May 22nd, 1933, as authorised by the President :— 

“We are willing to consult the other States in case of a threat to peace with 
a view to averting conflict. Further than that, in the event that the States, in 
conference, determine that a State has been guilty of a breach of the peace in 
violation of its international obligations and take measures against the violator, 
then if we concur in the judgment rendered as to the responsible and guilty 
party, we will refrain from any action tending to defeat such collective effort 
which these States may thus make to restore peace.” 


If we go back to President Wilson’s affirmations in favour of the 
freedom of the seas, we find it is to be “ the ste qua non of peace, 
equality and co-operation ” (Jan. 22nd, 1917), and again it is not to be 
an American view but “ under rules set up by common agreement.” 
As the second of his fourteen points there was the suggestive corollary 
“except when closed by international action for the enforcement of 
international covenants.” 

No gaga inheritance from the dead bones of history can ever make 
the idea tolerable that a military power, cutting off all trade on land by 
her military forces, should yet be freely supplied with the sinews of 
war through neutral connivance by a sea trade that never existed 
during peace and when the blood guilt is with that belligerent Power. 
But before that question arises there is a long way to go. There is the 
mobilisation of world moral sentiment, the withdrawal of diplomatists, 
the prohibition of exports of munitions, the refusal of imports, and 
during all this time the world, inclusive of the United States, will have 
had time to consult as to what is feasible. CARLYON BELLAIRS. 


12*, FUTURE OF SEA POWER IN THE PaciFic. By Walter Millis. 
Prepared under the auspices of the American Council, Institute 
of Pacific Relations. [World Affairs Pamphlets, No. 9] 1935. 
(New York : Foreign Policy Association. Sm. 8vo. 51 pp.) 


Mr. MILLIs in this pamphlet sets out to analyse the problem pre- 
sented to his countrymen by their share in ‘“ modern navalism,” 
which he defines “ simply ”’ (!) as “the eruption into (sic) the time- 
worn fields of maritime warfare of the intricate social, economic, 
political and technical forces released by the industrial age,” but by 
which he actually seems to mean naval rivalry as expressed in competi- 
tive building programmes, with all their industrial reactions. In his 
view, though “its principal cradle was Great Britain,” its father was 
Captain Mahan; but he concedes that that distinguished writer cannot 
“be blamed for the many shaky edifices of deductive reasoning raised 
by his disciples upon the foundation ”’ of his works. 

Readers who have studied the works of Mahan may well find Mr. 
Millis’s reasoning as shaky as any, for there is little support to be 
found in them for the “ navalism,”’ in Mr. Millis’s sense, of the United 
States, i.e. their determination of 1916 and since to provide a navy 
second to none. A closer acquaintance with them indeed might have 
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led Mr. Millis, instead of including Mahan amongst his countrymen 
whom he castigates, to enlist the powerful support of Mahan’s authority 
for the castigation. To an Englishman, it appears that Mr. Millis 
is too apt to assume that what is true for the United States also applies 
to all other Powers. It is apparently as difficult for an American to 
appreciate the outlook upon sea power of the inhabitants of an island 
State which is completely dependent upon imported food, as it is for 
Englishmen to grasp the outlook upon neighbouring armies of the 
inhabitants of a continental country which has been invaded three 
times in a century. ‘‘Navalism,” he writes, “is never required to 
state the precise objectives it is to serve ’’; he notes in another passage 
that no such statement was ever made public in the United States 
when they made their great plunge into navalism in 1916 or at any 
time since; and he assumes that the justification for Great Britain’s 
provision of sea power is as obscure to Britons as that of the United 
States is to Americans, and indeed everybody else. Yet Englishmen 
will agree with a great deal of what he has written, notably that the 
future of sea power in the Pacific, after the lapse of the Washington 
Treaty eighteen months hence, depends chiefly upon the action of the 
United States. 

He does not recommend action; but he points out that there are 
five alternatives open. The ‘“ Marxist” solution, which of course is 
not open until all the countries concerned become Communist ; 
“ Parity,” a word of great power ’’—Englishmen will hardly agree 
with him here; Collective Security in the Pacific, by which he appar- 
ently understands an Anglo-American Alliance to restrain Japan; a 
new naval race, unrestricted; and what he calls “‘ the Beard view,” 
meaning abandonment by the United States of the determination to 
have a navy equal to the strongest other navy in the world, and a return 
to the principle of providing only such naval strength as they need for 
security. Mr. Millis looks with favour on this project, though he 
despairs of its being adopted—it is ‘‘ too new an idea.” But as there 
is probably no single action that would conduce so much to a return 
to sanity in the naval policies of the world, one may be permitted 
to hope that Mr. Beard will secure a greater following than Mr. Millis 
expects. BG. 7. 


GENERAL 


13*. STATESMANSHIP AND RELIGION. By Henry A. Wallace. 1934. 
(New York: Round Table Press Inc. 8vo. 139 pp. $2.00.) 


Tuts remarkable little book contains in an expanded form three 
lectures given in 1934 before the Chicago Theological Seminary, and 
one delivered in 1933 before the Federal Council of Churches by Mr. 
Henry A. Wallace, the Secretary of Agriculture in President Roosevelt’s 
administration. It represents many years of thought and study 
by one who, as he explains, was raised in the United Presbyterian 
Church, passed at College through a phase of scepticism, attended 
Roman Catholic services for a time and finally found a spiritual home 
as a member of the high Episcopal Church in America. Mr. Wallace, 
though making no claim to be a theologian, has therefore wide spiritual 
experience, and he cannot be regarded as being other than well equipped 
as an economist and administrator. 

Those who have read Mr. Wallace’s speeches and writings on 
economic subjects will expect a clear attractive style. They will not 
be disappointed and they will find in this little book a charm of per- 
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sonality which has perhaps less chance of outlet in purely economic 
or political writings. 

The question which he sets out to answer is “ Have we souls rich 
enough to endure abundance? ” 

Many will agree with him that “ the chief difficulty is with human 
hearts and human wills,” as also that “if we are to continue with 
modern science and the application of methods of mass production, 
we must also continue with the perfecting of social machinery ” ; 
also that “ our hope lies in the fact that the great bulk of labouring men, 
farmers, and business men are neither bitter nor rapacious’”’; and 
with his remarks which find frequent expression in different form 
throughout this book on the need for “ voluntary social discipline.” 

Dr. Oldham in a recent pamphlet entitled Church, Community 
and State written at the request of the Universal Christian Council, 
to which the Bishop of Chichester has written a short introduction, 
asks ‘‘ What place in God’s purpose does the nation hold? What is 
the relation of the Church to the communal life with which its own life 
is inseparably entwined ? ” 

Mr. Wallace in this book in some measure answers part of this 
question. To use his own words, 

“It is the job of Government, as I see it, to devise and develop the social 
machinery which will work out the implications of the social message of the old 
prophets and of the Sermon on the Mount; but it remains the opportunity of 
the Church to fill men’s hearts and minds with the spirit and meaning of those 
great visions.” 

Mr. Wallace’s survey is catholic in the widest sense of the term, 
and there is a curious parallel in some of his views with those of Pro- 
fessor Rudolf Otto in his Religious Essays, though the line of approach 
is necessarily a little different. C. WALEY COHEN. 


14*. A Stupy oF History. By Arnold J. Toynbee. 3 Vols. 2nd 
edition. 1935. (Issued under the auspices of the Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs.) (Oxford University Press. 
Demy 8vo. xvi-+ 476 pp.; vii + 452 pp.; vi+ 551 pp. Set 
of the three vols., 52s. 6d. To members of the Institute, 35s.) 

In this second edition of the first three volumes of A Study of History, 
the writer has been able to make a number of corrections and improve- 
ments in detail which he owes to the kindness of reviewers and private 
correspondents. On the other hand, he has not attempted to make 
the large alterations which might be necessary in order to do justice 
to the even more important criticisms and suggestions which he has 
received on some of the general ideas of which the book is an ex- 
position, as he believes that he will have better opportunities for this 
in the forthcoming volumes (Part IV is already in typescript, and Parts 
V-VIII are now being written). 

The conception of Challenge and Response, which is one of the 
main ideas underlying the Study, has not evoked any strong opposition, 
as far as the writer can judge from the public and private criticisms 
of the book that have come to his knowledge. K. R. T. 


I5. STUDENTS MAKE THEIR Lives. By Winifred Wilkinson. 1935. 
(London: Allen and Unwin. 8vo. 260 pp. 6s.) 

Tuls book is a description of student life in three countries, Germany 
(1921-23), America, and England. It is well worth while for its first, 
and longest, part, which is an account of relief work in Germany during 
the period of inflation. Miss Wilkinson had the rare experience of 
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working among the semi-starving German students who, in conditions 
of incredible hardship and poverty, contrived to keep alive the faint 
embers of scholarship and culture. There is real tragedy in her story 
of this time, a tragedy which is accentuated by the extreme simplicity 
of her writing, by her absence of sentimentality and her sympathetic 
sense of humour. It is a story which everyone should read who wishes 
to get an insight into the minds of the young Germans who have since 
become the fervent followers of Hitler. Miss Wilkinson describes 
with a sure touch the bewilderment, frustration and despair which led 
many to suicide—and many to National Socialism. This was an ex- 
treme trial of German youth which was insufficiently realised outside 
Germany even by those who were contributing generously to the schemes 
for relief. It was scarcely realised at all by the older generation. From 
Germany Miss Wilkinson takes us to America, at the height of the boom, 
and then back to a student club in London. Her reminiscences of 
America are never lacking in interest and are coloured with a gentle 
humour. In London she describes, with the same kindliness and 
candour, incidents in the life of a student club frequented mainly by 
foreign students on the brink of destitution. She succeeds in portray- 
ing, with real insight, the insecurity and hopelessness which characterise 
the mental background of many students to-day, and which provide 
a rich soil for the growth of exotic political creeds. R. N. May. 


16. ViscouNT GREY OF FaALLopon. By “ Politicus.” 1934. 
(London: Methuen. 8vo. ix + 145 pp. 6s.) 


AN excellent short study of Grey, the Man and the Statesman. 
The author approaches his subject from a purely personal angle. 
The perfervid angler and book-lover affords the key to the riddle posed 
for many by Grey’s conduct of foreign affairs. For ‘ Politicus”’ 
contends lovingly that Grey the Statesman was pre-eminently Grey 
the Man. No statesman ever lived more truly after the pattern of 
his own high moral and political standards. ‘‘ Politicus’”’ admits 
that Grey was ‘“‘ not made for the rough-and-tumble of party warfare.” 
He does not seem to see that this is not very far from an admission 
that his hero—the book is in truth a eulogy of its subject—was unfitted 
for the conduct of international affairs. Essentially there is little 
difference between the two. International affairs are indeed only 
party politics writ large and with nations substituted for parties. 
The rivalries, personal and national, are hardly less intense, and, if 
the methods employed are more often those of the velvet glove, it 
must not be forgotten that it generally conceals a mailed fist. 
“ Politicus ” is fair and temperate in his replies to Grey’s critics and 
also in his presentation of their views. Opinions may indeed differ 
on the subject of Grey’s foreign policy. Grey the Man needs no de- 
fender. Ian F. D. Morrow. 


17. THE TRUTH ABOUT “ THE PRoTocoLs oF ZION.” By Herman 
Bernstein. 1935. (New York: Covici, Friede. 8vo. 397 pp. 
$3.00). 

It may well be that many who read this review will never have heard 
of ‘‘ the Protocols of the Wise Men of Zion ”’ and that to them the name 
itself sounds fantastic. Nevertheless ‘the Protocols”’ have been a 
useful and cruel weapon in the hands of anti-Semites; they materially 
helped to stir up both Tsarist pogroms and anti-Jewish atrocities in 
South Russia in Denikin’s time, are made much of by Nazis, and have 
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been published in many languages as authentic. Only this year the 
Swiss Courts have declared them a forgery in spite of every Nazi effort 
to support them. To Jews they are a horror taking second place only 
to the ritual sacrifice blood libel. 

Apart from the introductory chapters, this book consists of reprints 
of “‘ the Protocols,” the sources from which they were plagiarised, and 
other interesting exhibits. Ironically enough the origin of most of the 
ideas, and many whole sentences, was a political tract published in 1864 
against Napoleon III’s régime, disguised as dialogues between Montes- 
quieu and Machiavelli. This was plagiarised by a German historical 
novelist who put ‘“‘ Machiavelli’s ” sayings into the speech of a Rabbi 
at a supposed centennial Jewish world conference. “ The Protocols ”’ 
were based on this by Russian reactionaries as a method of supporting 
the tottering Tsarist régime, and were first published at the Russian 
Government Press in 1905. 

The chief value of this book is therefore in presenting in convenient 
form the materials which expose a dreadful and only too successful 
calumny. I regret that I cannot praise the introductory chapters, 
which I found obscurely written and redundant. It is a pity that 
what should clearly summarise an intricate plot is itself so far from 
lucid. A. A. MocatTa. 


18*, LA VII® CONFERENCE PANAMERICAINE [Extrait de la Revue 
Générale de Droit Internationale Public]. By J. G. Guerrero. 
1934. (Paris: Pedone. 8vo. 18 pp. 107s.) 

This is a reprint of the article contributed by the distinguished Vice- 
President of The Hague Court to the Revue Générale de Droit Internationale 
Public of Paris and it contains a valuable review of the work accomplished 
by the Seventh Pan-American Conference which assembled at Monte- 
video in December 1933. One of the principal objects achieved by this 
Conference was its general approval of the Saavedra Lamas Treaty 
under which the more important South American States gave their 
adherence to the Briand—Kellogg Pact of 1928. Ge i's 


19. A NEWSPAPER History, 1785-1935. 1935. (London: The 

Times Publishing Company. 4to. vii+ 213 pp. illus. 7s. 6d.) 

A handsome reprint of the special number issued with The Times 

of January Ist, 1935, to commemorate its 150th anniversary. Descrip- 

tive of the multifarious activities of the paper from its inception to the 

present day, it forms an agreeable supplement to the three-volume 
history of The Times now in course of publication. jJ.H 


ECONOMICS AND FINANCE 


20*., SOCIETY AND ENTERPRISE. By A. T. K. Grant. [New World 
Series.] 1934. (London: Routledge. 8vo. 201 pp. 53s.) 


THE author of this little book is trying to outline the changes after- 
War conditions are bringing about in our present society. His main 
thesis is that this industrialised society, relying for its proper functioning 
on private enterprise, is of pretty recent origin, and, this being the case, 
can lay no claim to undisturbed continuation. It has been the outcome 
of the industrial revolution, in its turn made possible by a philosophical 
creed enhancing the individual and decrying the State. We have, in 
the author’s opinion, outgrown both the material conditions which 
brought about this attitude, and the philosophical conceptions on which 
it was based. As automatic self-adjustments are becoming more 
difficult and as a return to non-intervention is impossible, intelligent 
intervention is inevitable. The object of such a policy must be three- 
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fold : lessen the risks implied in a “‘ specialised” system of economics, 
guarantee a reasonable amount of progress to society, and bring about 
a greater equality of income between its members. The book is a 
clear, often suggestive contribution to the discussion of present-day 
problems, though its historical perspective is not always quite just. It 
certainly over-stresses the rigidity due to specialisation (increasing 
division of labour) ; for experience has shown, particularly in the United 
States, that labour can be extremely mobile. With the increase of fool- 
proof machinery the specialised craftsman may become superfluous; 
his place will be taken by an all-round mechanic, who can easily shift 
from one trade to another. But these are mere details. The book is 
particularly pleasant to readers appreciating common sense, for its 
author plays neither at communism, nor at planning, nor at money- 
mongering. His observations about the woolly-headedness of many 
planners and his refusal to base economic policy more or less exclusively 
on money-mongering are very refreshing. Like other British authors 
he has had little experience of the reverberations of intervention 
on the political system; he does not answer the question whether 
successful interventionism is possible under a democratic system, 
under which the groups who advocate intervention do not always enjoy 
the wisdom, even if they have the political power, needed for carrying 
it out intelligently. The problem of intervention is really a political 
problem and as such a problem of “ pressure groups.” So far England 
has not yet had much experience under this head. If the author does 
not answer all questions to our complete satisfaction; this is not so 
much his fault as the fault of the problems he is dealing with. 
Moritz J. Bonn. 


21*, MONETARY OPINIONS AND PoLicy, 1924-34. By Mary Theresa 
Rankin. 1935. (London: P.S. King. Cr.8vo. vii + 158 pp. 
6s.) 


A DISCIPLE of the late Shield Nicholson, Dr. Rankin carries on his 
tradition of common-sense conservatism in economics. The essays 
which she collects in this little book are running comments on the move- 
ments of the last ten years, and bring with them a breeze of refreshing 
candour, as well as a welcome freedom from jargon. She is no re- 
specter of persons. She buffets Mr. Hawtrey for his theory that trade 
cycles are entirely due to monetary policy; she makes mincemeat of the 
Macmillan Report; she scoffs at the idea of “ controlled inflation,” 
whether for the relief of unemployment or for the reduction of taxation ; 
she has no use for Mr. Keynes’ new-fangled notion of a monetary 
system from which gold has been eliminated; and she deals faithfully 
with the American policy of forcing upgeneral prices. What she believes 
in is a return to a real gold standard, not the bastard product of our Acts 
of 1925 and 1928; astrengthening of the grip of gold on prices; ‘‘ hands 
off ’”’ the Bank of England; and a re-marriage of industry and finance, 
at present divorced by the present tendency for a “ re-distribution of 
wealth from the more productive to the less productive sources.”” The 
disequilibrium in our economics is to be redressed only by the lowering 
of our costs of production, to allow us to return to the gold standard. 
Until we do this, ‘‘ we cannot lead abroad: until we can lead abroad, 
we cannot have a surplus of exports : until we have a surplus of exports, 
we cannot regain our ruling position as a financial centre and a creditor 
country.” It does one good to hear so straight-forward a confession of 
faith. Equally simple is her cure for trade cycles : 
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‘‘ over-production [she says] takes place because on the whole it pays, and it 
only does pay because the real costs, the unemployment costs, are shifted on 
to other people. If the profits made in the boom were required to ensure the 
workers against the ensuing slump, there would be fewer booms.” 

MESTON. 


22*. La CLAUSE “ DOLLAR-oR ’’—La non-application de la législation 
américaine aux emprunts internationaux. By Martin Domke. 
1935. (Paris: Les Editions Internationales. 8vo. 100 pp. 
20 frs.) 

TuIs is an interesting study of the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States and, incidentally, of the decisions of other Courts 
at The Hague, London and elsewhere, on the subject of the inter- 
pretation to be given in the light of legislation in the United States 
and other countries to clauses in contracts purporting to impose an 
obligation on a debtor, whether State or corporation or individual, 
for the payment of his debt in gold coin or its equivalent in gold 
value. The author, as his sub-title indicates, takes the view that the 
American decisions have not so wide an application as has commonly 
been imagined, especially in relation to international loans. The book 
brings together references to a large number of legal decisions, articles 
in newspapers and magazines and other publications, in which the 
subject of the gold clause is discussed, and should prove useful not only 
to students of economics but also to lawyers. 

J. F. W. 


23. INSURANCE AGAINST CREDIT Risks. By Elia M. Shenkman. 
1935. (London: P.S. King. 8vo. x-+ 358 pp. 15s.) 


THis work includes a full account of the British Export Credit 
Guarantee Department. The critical description of War-time and 
post-War experiments in governmental assistance to exporters, and of 
the history of the Department since its establishment in 1921, occupies 
some sixty pages. German experiments in the same field since the 
War are treated in equal detail; and a brief survey is given of similar 
developments in other European countries, and in Japan. Though 
these are perhaps the chapters of most general interest, they by no 
means constitute the whole of the book. The author reviews the history 
and theory of insurance against credit risks in international trade, in 
ancient as well as modern times. He maintains that the proper sphere 
for the State in this connection is insurance against “ political” risks 
which are not assessable on a commercial basis. He attributes the 
failure of certain governmental schemes to State insurance against 
purely commercial risks of such magnitude that private companies 
could not assume them. 

The book derives from a Ph.D. thesis. Though parts of it make 
somewhat tedious reading, it contains much that is new and of value. 

B. S. KEELING. 


24. VALORISATIONEN: EINE STUDIE UBER IHRE METHODEN UND 
WIRKUNGEN. By Dr. Kurt Langhauser. 1935. (Hamburg: 
Hans Christians Driickerei und Verlag. 8vo. 296pp. Rm. 4.80.) 
A critical account of post-War schemes for raising the prices of 
certain raw materials, whether by price-fixing, by restriction of pro- 
duction, or by control of exports, and whether under governmental, 
semi-governmental, or private auspices. The book brings together in 

a convenient form a great deal of scattered material on the subject. 
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25*. DISRAELI, GLADSTONE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION : A Study in 
Diplomacy and Party Politics. By R. W. Seton-Watson. 
1935. (London: Macmillan. 8vo. xvi-+ 590 pp. 2t!s.) 


It would be an impertinence to praise Professor Seton-Watson for 
the high standard of his scholarship and the outstanding literary quality 
of his work. One has come to expect these from him as a matter of 
course both as an historian and a writer. That being the case—what 
is left to the reviewer? Criticism upon matters of fact is not called 
for. An admirer of Disraeli might perhaps seek to rebut Professor 
Seton-Watson’s severe condemnation of that statesman for having in 
the Eastern Question “receded from his original position, utterly 
abandoned Turkish integrity in Europe and consoled himself with an 
Asiatic policy which he afterwards lacked the energy to pursue to its 
logical conclusion.”” To do so he would have to write as learned and 
able a volume as Professor Seton-Watson and then would most 
probably fail to convince his readers. At the same time it must not 
be thought that Professor Seton-Watson is a blind worshipper at the 
Gladstonian shrine. On the contrary, he admits that Gladstone largely 
failed to realise his noblest ideals in the sphere of foreign policy, and 
he criticises his administration in the early eighties for being “ one of 
the least successful examples of Liberal foreign policy.” The contrast 
in personality between Disraeli, Gladstone, and Lord Salisbury affords 
Professor Seton-Watson an opportunity for political portraiture that 
he is not slowto seize. The lineamentsof the minor players in thedrama 
are sketched in a few deft strokes. Moreover, Professor Seton-Watson 
justly reminds his readers that the Eastern crisis that forms the subject 
of his study serves as an ominous warning to a present-day world in 
which a match carelessly let fall in a distant corner of the powder 
magazine may cause a gigantic explosion. Tan F. D. Morrow. 


26, L’ITALIA ALLA VIGILIA DELLA GUERRA: La Politica Estera di 
Tommaso Tittoni. Volume I. By Francesco Tommasini. 
1934. (Bologna: Zanichelli. 8vo. vili+ 500 pp. Lire 25.) 

THE title of this book suggests that it deals with the feverish diplo- 
matic activity of the months before Italy’s entrance into the War; 
the sub-title explains the author’s purpose more clearly, but even 
that is not strictly accurate. The author, who was a distinguished 
member of the Italian diplomatic service and retired while still a young 
man to devote himself to the writing of history, begins with a survey 
of the origins of the Triple Alliance and ends in 1905. Signor Tommasini 
has been allowed to use unpublished documents in the archives of the 
Italian Foreign Office, and if there are no startling revelations he is 
able to give much information on the private hopes and fears, as well 
as the publicly avowed aims and successes, of Italian diplomacy during 
those years. : 

For foreign readers probably one of the most interesting portions of 
the book will be the author’s careful and sympathetic study of the 
problems which confronted the Austro-Hungarian Empire. English 
historians and political experts are frequently ready to dogmatise as 
to what Vienna could and should have done to satisfy the many and 
conflicting claims of the different nationalities within the borders of 
the Empire. While sharing, as is natural, the aspirations of the Italian 
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irredentists, Signor Tommasini shows a remarkable understanding 
of the case for the other side. 

Not everyone perhaps will subscribe to the author’s almost un- 
critical admiration for Signor Tittoni, but it is pleasant to discover a 
writer, who is at the same time an expert, devoting his talents to serious 
historical research and finding so much to approve in the conduct and 
abilities of one of Italy’s most distinguished foreign ministers. It is 
to be hoped that Signor Tommasini’s second volume will soon be ready. 

MURIEL CURREY. 


27. THE ITALIAN PROBLEM IN EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY, 1847-1849. 
By A. J. P. Taylor. 1935. (Manchester University Press. 
8vo. vili + 252 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


AN admirable study by the Assistant Lecturer in History in Man- 
chester University of a problem that forms the immediate historical 
background to many present-day European problems. Mr. Taylor 
writes lucidly and well. His judgments are always born of careful 
consideration of all the known factors and are supported by a 
convincing display of evidence. His study is indeed based throughout 
upon the diplomatic documents in the Vienna, London, and Paris 
archives; and a short critical bibliography will be of use to those of 
his readers who desire to explore some by-path for themselves. The 
work is a model of scholarship, and deserves to be read by all who 
are interested not merely in the history of the Italian Question itself, 
but also in the diplomatic history of Europe, to our knowledge of 
which Mr. Taylor has made a valuable contribution. 

Tan F. D. Morrow. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


28*, PEACE BY ORDEAL. An Account from First-Hand Sources of 
the Negotiation and Signature of the Anglo-Irish Treaty of 
1921. By Frank Pakenham. 1935. (London: Jonathan 
Cape. 8vo. xii + 399 pp. 15s.) 

29*. FACING THE IRISH QUESTION. By W. S. Armour. 1935. 
(London: Duckworth. 8vo. 271 pp. 5s.) 


Mr. PAKENHAM’Ss book is important for historical students and, 
if the right persons would read it in the right spirit, it might become 
of importance politically. For there are two threads in it which can, 
provisionally, be disentangled. It is an historical narrative, based 
on a wealth of hitherto inaccessible sources, of the negotiation and 
signature of the document usually called the Irish Treaty. It is also 
a sustained attempt to give to English readers a fair interpretation of 
Irish loyalties as they were in Ig2I and as they are now, and thereby 
to show the way to that true and enduring peace between Englishmen 
and Irishmen for which the author so obviously longs. 

As a book of history, Mr. Pakenham’s volume has great merits. 
There is first of all the merit of contributing a rich store of fresh in- 
formation. Next, there is great merit in the presentation. The 
literary style is clear and vigorous; the sketches of character and 
narrative of situations and episodes are vivid. The book is certain 
to be read by large numbers of people who will be fascinated by its 
literary quality and who will receive from it their original impressions 
of Anglo-Irish relations since the War. The historian, on the other 
hand, has been given by Mr. Pakenham just enough to make him wish 
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for more. He will not now be content until he is at liberty to consult, 
either in a printed collection or in manuscript, those Irish documents 
on which Mr. Pakenham has chiefly based his narrative. And he 
will then feel the need of examining the documents on the English side. 
Until these materials are available it will be impossible to criticise 
the detail of Mr. Pakenham’s work. It is, however, possible already 
to examine its general thesis. 

Mr. Pakenham shows clearly that the chief points at issue between 
Englishmen and Irishmen, between Irishmen and Irishmen, were, 
once self-government had been admitted, the symbols of that status, 
and the unity of Ireland. The Free State would have remained united 
if either had been won; but the Treaty secured neither. This made the 
civil war. The author insists rightly that it takes two parties to make 
a quarrel about symbols—“ things which Lloyd George thought it 
hair-splitting of the Irish to bother about, though suicidal for English- 
men to concede.”’ But, at the same time, he falls into an uncriticised 
assumption which fundamentally affects his whole interpretation of the 
negotiations. He assumes that behind the symbolism of the republic 
there was arealrepublic. The republic existed as a tangible reality that 
could be “ surrendered ”’ (p. 194), or ‘‘ preserved ”’ (p. 312) : whereas the 
Empire was something which Saorstat Eireann might or might not 
“enter.” To assume this is to accept in advance the case of the Irish 
delegation and, later, thecase of the section opposed to Griffith and Collins. 
It is also to assume a political philosophy of natural rights. The 
republic existed as a claim of right; but it did not exist according to 
British law (of which Sinn Fein itself made full use in its various 
activities) or in international law. Dail Eireann, chosen by the 
Irish electorate, attempted to transform the right which it claimed 
into a republic de facto. Did it succeed? Mr. Pakenham devotes 
only one page to this crucial question, although materials for answering 
it exist. It is possible to separate those departments of the Irish 
government which functioned more or less effectively (e.g. local govern- 
ment and justice) from those which were chiefly make-believe (e.g. 
trade and commerce, fisheries, foreign affairs). Cynics might say that 
the republic was a ‘‘ Coué”’ republic. It would be truer to say that 
a living Irish polity had begun to form within the shell of the British 
polity, but that it had not yet come into actual existence. It half 
existed. And from this fundamental fact sprang all the ambiguity 
of the negotiations. This was why there was no formal presentation 
and acceptance of republican credentials, why Griffith delayed to 
present the Irish plan of “ external association,” why this plan was 
never the basis of the discussions, and why Mr. De Valera himself, in 
his communications with the British, slurred the issue of a republic. 
And this was the cause of the eventual Irish split. It takes all sorts 
to make a world, and different Irishmen interpreted their loyalty 
differently. Some treated the republic as an existing polity which it 
was treason to deny; others treated it as an aspiration which as yet 
could only be approached. Mr. Pakenham seems to realise this and 
says finely—“ Ireland had moved too rapidly to freedom to be 
unanimous as to where its essence lay.” 

Nations like the English and the Irish, though they may at times 
have deceived themselves by their own propaganda, nevertheless 
refuse in the last resort to aquiesce in “ legends ” and “ noble lies ” ; 
but remain loyal to the search for truth. Both the English and the 
Irish should welcome this book because it is an honest struggle to 
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discover the truth, hampered, as all such struggles are, by limitations 
of material and by the fallibility of the author’s judgment. There 
are lessons in the book for Irishmen : an attitude towards the struggles 
of thirteen years ago which may help to assuage the bitterness of 
faction to-day. But the reviewer would lay stress on the lessons which 
the book contains for Englishmen. In his opinion, it reveals the 
conditions of reconciliation between England and Ireland. Those 
conditions could not have been achieved in Ig21I. Can they not be 
achieved now? Professor Berriedale Keith asserts that there is 
no insuperable difficulty in an Irish Republic within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. Mr. Pakenham writes : 


“We put only this question: Would any Englishman be proud fifty years 
hence to acknowledge that he had had the chance of associating Ireland on terms 
of permanent and close intimacy with England and that he had preferred to 
see her go her way, embittered, hostile, possibly affiliated elsewhere; and simply 
because the words in which she wished the relationship described, while providing 
an accurate description, had an unfamiliar and unattractive ring? ”’ 


Mr. ARMOUR is the son of a northern Protestant Home Ruler, and 
has Canadian blood in his veins. By descent, and by experience also, 
he is an Empire Loyalist and also an Irish Nationalist. Repeatedly 
he asks the question why a Canadian Nationalist can be loyal to the 
Empire, and why an Irish Nationalist, presumably, can not? In 
India during the War and after he was a propagandist for the British 
Empire. His chief, Sir Harcourt Butler, instructed him—“ Write the 
truth as you see it. Facts should speak for themselves.” He was 
happy as a propagandist because he believed that in India the British 
Empire was really pursuing justice and fair play. He could do his 
work honestly, without disloyalty to his standard—the standard of 
British political philosophy and British constitutional doctrine, the 
standard of Burke and Dicey. But when, after the War, he became 
editor of the Northern Whig in Belfast, loyalty to this standard brought 
him into conflict with ‘“‘ the gods of the place.’’ ‘ The principles of 
Burke,” he says, “‘ have been used to mould an Empire in every single 
country but Ireland.” 

The words which occur most repeatedly in his book are “ fair 
play,” “justice,” “a standard.’’ These can, he believes, settle the 
Irish question, they can reconcile national loyalty and imperial loyalty 
as they have done in Canada. Why do they not operate? Because 
men have allowed themselves to be ruled by taboos. There is an 
English taboo which insists that the Irish are always wrong. There 
is the Ascendancy taboo which rules in Belfast, the taboo which makes 
loyalty to the principles of Burke and Dicey treachery to King, Consti- 
tution, and Empire. The greater part of the book is an analysis of 
this taboo: Mr. Armour sees here an anticipation of the party-State 
of Hitler, the technique of stimulating herd hysteria, of destroying 
liberty in the name of loyalty. There is in the Free State no taboo of 
comparable power and malignancy. But there is a strong disposition 
to assert the perpetual malignancy of the English. 

The Treaty was the beginning of an escape from the taboos. 
Michael Collins and the Earl of Birkenhead escaped. They recognised 
in each other good will, and the desire for fair play. They began the 
work of establishing a standard, but the work could not be achieved 
at a stroke. “‘ Many in England did not understand, nor did many 
in Ireland, and in each country the mentality remained much as before.” 
Since then there has been a slipping back. In Belfast the taboos 
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have been undermined, but they still rule. And England still assumes 
officially that the Irish are wrong. 

Mr. Armour appeals to the best in Englishmen and Irishmen : 
“Beyond the present frets and discords Great Britain and the Irish 
have fundamentally the same ideals.” He has exhortations and 
warnings for Mr. De. Valera. To Englishmen his plea is that 

“The way out is very simple—not by economic wars or lectures on the 
sanctity of Treaties which till the case has been fully investigated by impartial 
opinion neither side can be adjudged to have broken. It is simply by an en- 
deavour to apply to dealings with Ireland those principles which elsewhere have 
been the main secret of the successful sway which the people of these islands 
hold over a large part of the earth’s surface.” 

Why not take up again the interrupted work begun in 1921, the work 
of fighting taboos, of trying to follow reason, of seeking a standard of 
good will and fair play ? W. K. HANcock. 


30*. CANADA, AN AMERICAN NATION. By John W. Dafoe. 1935. 
(New York: Columbia University Press. London: Humphrey 
Milford. 8vo. 134 pp. 10s.) 

TuHIs volume consists of three lectures delivered at Columbia 
University in 1934, under the Julius Beer Foundation, by the editor 
of the Manitoba Free Press. Mr. Dafoe defines his purpose as the 
discussion of the ‘common foundation of early North American 
feeling and belief upon which the structures of government in both 
countries (i.e. the United States and Canada) rest.” He begins, 
therefore, from the opposite end to many writers on the origins of 
modern Canada, stressing not the Loyalist sentiment of the founders 
of New Brunswick and Ontario, but their elements of likeness to the 
citizens of the new United States. He is likewise concerned to show 
how these common North American sentiments, above all that of 
democracy, played their part in the growth of responsible government 
in Canada. Yet he makes clear the “ universal acceptance by Cana- 
dians of the British parliamentary system as the most effective agency 
of demociatic government,” in contrast with that known to the world 
as the American system. In his third lecture Mr. Dafoe discusses 
some of the issues affecting Canada’s position as a neighbour of the 
United States, 

Mr. Dafoe’s brief survey, addressed to an American audience, is 
necessarily rather general, though it is well informed, clear, and 
vigorous. Some of his statements are rather too sweeping: the 
American revolution was less simple than he suggests, the British 
‘principle of Empire,” less rigid. To describe {p. 35) responsible 
government as an “alien principle of government” in the British 
Empire is inaccurate, as his own account helps to show. Nor is the 
division between a Second and a Third British Empire wholly satis- 
factory, though it is not Mr. Dafoe’s. For if, as he rightly insists, 
the settlement of the issue of responsible government was “‘ the critical 
and determining moment for Canada and the Empire,” it was then, 
if ever, that a Third British Empire was really born. R. FLENLEY. 


EUROPE 
31. LE ORE DECISIVE DELL’ Europa. By F.T. L. Gualtierotti. 1935. 
(Milan: Hoepli. 8vo. 240 pp. Lire 16). 


Tuis book seems to be a collection of short essays rather than a 
connected whole. The author expresses the usual hostility of all 
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Italian journalists to the “ Manchester School.” He argues that 
free exchange can only take place between equals, and when certain 
countries, either through priority of initiative or through natural 
resources, are much richer than their poorer neighbours, the relation- 
ship between them is not that of exchange but of domination. Every 
centre of manufacture becomes a centre of civilization. At first 
Europe was the only centre ; now there are America, Japan and Russia. 
In considering Europe’s chances in the world market in the future, 
the author urges that the people of the different countries of Europe 
should be taught to think as Europeans in defence of their position in 
the world. Alliances which leave each country sovereignly inde- 
pendent will never succeed in bringing about pan-Europa; some 
kind of common structure will be necessary. 

Great Britain is, however, looked upon as the principal enemy of 
pan-Europa. While the British Empire is still the most important 
power in the economic field, the author sees a lack of structure and 
cohesion in it, the central government having no authority over the 
Dominions. Instead of a capital thinking for and guiding the Empire, 
he sees on the one hand a nation carrying the whole weight of defence, 
from whom every sacrifice is required, even to the lives of its men, 
while the Dominions, on the other hand, reserve the right to do what 
they please according to their particular interests. The Empire has 
declined into a Commonwealth and Great Britain is considered its 
slave, therefore the leadership of Europe is not for her. 

France having ceased to be expansive, taking her stand solely on 
defence and security, is no longer the leader of Europe. Germany 
having been defeated through her mistaken policy towards Italy, 
the leadership should fall to Italy ; but Italy has no raw materials. 

The present capitalist system, with its necessity for expanding 
markets, is doomed, in the author’s opinion, to end. Europe must 
return to herself and consume what she produces and produce what 
she requires. At the same time a return to individual production 
would lead to submergence in the world markets ; therefore the Corpor- 
ate State is a necessity, where industry, free from the control of a trust, 
still has the advantage of an individual head guiding and co-ordinating it. 

From the foregoing summary, it will be seen that there is a definite 
clash of mentalities between the English state of mind and certain 
Continental states of mind, a mental rivalry which seems to say “ my 
conception of the ideal in opposition to your conception of the ideal.” 
Though this book need not be taken very seriously, it is interesting for 
English readers to recognise the existence of this challenge to our 
point of view, which is found in much of the literature appearing in 
Italian at the present time. G. L. VERSCHOYLE. 


32. LA REFORME DE L’ETAT. By André Tardieu. 1934. (Paris: 
Flammarion. 8vo. 142 pp. 5 /7.) 
The sub-title of this book, ‘“‘ Les idées maitresses de l’heure de la 
décision,” indicates its origin. It is a summary of the main thesis of 
M. Tardieu’s ‘“‘ L’heure de la décision,’”’ published in January 1934, the 
English translation of which was reviewed in the July-August 1935 
number of this Journal. +. D.G. 
33. POLITISCHE GESCHICHTE VON BISMARCK BIS ZUR GEGENWART. 
By Wilhelm Mommsen. 1934. (Frankfurt: Diesterweg. 8vo. 
261 pp. Rm. 4.80; bound, Rm. 5.80.) 
IT is ironic to find an historian bearing the honoured name of 
Mommsen deprecatingly expressing the hope that he may perhaps 
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be permitted to contribute his small brick to the great edifice that is 
to contain the Nazi interpretation of history. Apparently German 
history can only be written in the future by historians inculcated with 
the Nazi outlook upon life. It is not very clear from Professor Momm- 
sen’s description of it what really constitutes this Nazi interpretation 
of history, or what causes it to differ from any previous interpretation. 
Nor, it must be confessed, does his own re-writing of world history 
from 1871 to the present day afford any clue to the mystery. For 
Professor Mommsen only differs from certain other German historians 
in the excellence and readableness of his narrative. An attempt to 
compress the history of a great epoch into the comparatively narrow 
compass of a single volume necessarily involves selection. And 
selection inevitably gives rise to criticism on the part of other historians 
who consider that their own special fields have come in for too little 
mention. Apart, however, from certain, perhaps unavoidable, omissions, 
Professor Mommsen has done his work well. His account of William 
II and his reign is notably free from the bias and bitter feeling that 
marks too many recent studies of that monarch’s interventions 
in international affairs. Of the great quarrel between Bismarck 
and the young Emperor, Professor Mommsen writes temperately 
and assigns the blame impartially to both men. At the conclusion 
one is left wondering why Professor Mommsen found it necessary to 
write his self-explanatory and apologetic preface. 
Ian F. D. Morrow. 


34. Eyes Ricut! ByM.M. Green. 1935. (London: Christophers. 
8vo. 238 pp. 5s.) 


Miss Green, formerly a member of the Independent Labour Party 
and now Reader in a German university, thinks that the good sides of 
National-Socialism have been unduly neglected by English commentators, 
and makes this modest attempt to redress the balance. 


35*. OESTERREICHS DEUTSCHES ERBE: EIN EUROPAISCHES RAUM- 
PROBLEM. By A. R. C. Jaschke. 1934. (Graz: Moser. 
8vo. 263 pp. Rm. 7.40.) 

Tuis is a work of a type in which German authors delight, and in 
which they have the field almost to themselves. Some kink in the 
mind of the British public seems to prevent its members from taking 
seriously these “‘ raumpolitisch ’’ studies in which geography is simpli- 
fied to a few military similes and the whole of history is surveyed in 
their light, with charts and arrows indicating the marches of Alexander 
the Great and Japanese trade expansion. 

As a matter of fact, if one can approach such essays without pre- 
judice, one finds there is quite a lot in them. Herr Jaschke’s special 
theory is the old one, that Austria is the bulwark of the West against 
the East in that unending struggle which for him is history (and Western 
writers habitually under-estimate its importance); but by “ Austria ” 
he means the whole “‘ bastion” whose outer defences are the Carpathians. 
Austria’s réle is a European one; the function of the Ostmark as 
eastern outpost of the Germans was only a transitory function of a 
special stage of historical development, now past. It is necessary 
in the interests of the world, not least Great Britain, whose connections 
with India are involved, that the old, larger, Austria should be restored. 
The turning-point in history, which brought about the present catas- 
trophe, was the seizure of Silesia by Frederick the Great from Maria 
Theresa, which weakened the German element in Austria and prevented 
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her from fulfilling her geopolitical rdéle. All this is illustrated by a 
wealth of historic detail and ingenious hypothesis. ' 
C. A. MACARTNEY. 


36. MopERN AustTRIA. By Cicely Hamilton. 1935. (London: 
Dent. 8vo. 229 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Miss HAMILTON’s earlier books have shown us what to expect from 
her. She is a keen observer, with a fresh and original outlook. She 
has a singular gift of getting down to those factors which the ordinary 
political historian often ignores, but which nevertheless bulk so largely 
in the real life of a people : youth movements, social work, the character 
of education, and so on. Above all, she possesses a very easy and 
attractive style. Her volume on modern Austria is a good specimen 
of her work. It makes excellent reading, particularly in conjunction 
with the admirable photographs with which it is illustrated. It 
contains a considerable amount of first-hand information on the 
Viennese housing in its ‘“social’’ and “ political ’’ aspects, on the 
“ younger generation ”’ and on various “ odds and ends.” 

It also offers, in convenient form, a short account of the Dollfuss 
murder, of the new Constitution, and of certain other matters of 
present importance, such as the Constitution of the Hetmwehr, and the 
prospects of a Habsburg restoration; and an interesting chapter on 
the South Tyrol. It may be ungrateful to complain that the whole 
book is a little in the style of ‘‘ odds and ends,” as the last chapter is 
called. Some very important aspects of Austrian life are left un- 
mentioned, and even in the subjects treated there are curious omissions, 
The whole story of Dollfuss’ murder, for instance, leaves untouched, 
except for a single oblique reference, the question of foreign implication 
in the planned coup; the question of Italian influence in recent events 
is equally omitted. There are a few small mistakes; for example, 
there was no plebiscite in the Burgenland, as suggested on p. 222, 
but only in Odenburg; the Belt is not the Baltic (p. 184). Much more 
important, some of the sources used by Miss Hamilton give a distorted 
impression of many of the conflicts between the present authorities and 
the Social Democrats. For example, the affray of January 1927, 
which led up to the famous burning of the Law Courts, was not at all 
as described here. It was not “a fight, in which firearms were used ”’ 
between Frontkémpfer and Schutzbund, in which two of the Schutz- 
biindler were killed. The Schutzbund was parading when shots were 
fired out of the village inn and three persons were killed, including an 
old man and a child. 

It is difficult to-day to get at the real truth of present events in 
Austria (one wonders why it is suggested that the atmosphere of 
dictatorship is absent); but records of the past are still available. 
Where Miss Hamilton has been able to observe for herself, she is less 
one-sided. C. A. MACARTNEY. 


37*. A SHortT History OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA. By Dr. Kamil Krofta. 
1935. (London: Williams and Norgate. 8vo. viii + 200 pp. 
7s. 6d.) 


In this volume Dr. Krofta has contrived to give an unusually full 
account of the various ethnographical and racial influences which have 
culminated in the Czechoslovak Republic of to-day. 

He brings out most clearly how highly the Czech, or rather Bohemian, 
culture was developed before the battle of the White Mountain in 1620, 
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and how flourishing Prague was until the Habsburgs took control; 
he acknowledges that on the artistic and architectural side great 
progress was achieved under the new régime, but Czech culture 
practically died out until the middle of the last century when a new 
patriotic spirit arose, and the establishment of an independent Re- 
public only awaited the hour and the man. This final success was, 
however, -prepared for by the general economic and educational pro- 
gress of the Czech nation during the fifty years preceding the Great 
War. Dr. Krofta shows how a successful agricultural policy benefited 
the country and how assiduously Czechs penetrated into industry, 
trade and finance, thus creating a buttress and starting point for a 
future successful independent economic policy. 

The very complicated political parties and their organisations 
are explained at some length, and the ever-present question of the 
minorities is discussed dispassionately; it is impossible to ignore the 
fact that these problems are not yet solved, but when the present 
generation is replaced by a younger one, which will hardly be able 
to realise the feelings which beset their elders, things will no doubt 
become easier. Dr. Krofta also seems to think that religious 
difficulties are gradually subsiding; this seems rather optimistic, as 
ever since the time of Huss, religion has been the cause of much 
friction in the country. The latest phases of the situation as regards 
Germany are not entered into, fresh questions naturally arise 
daily and matters are not rendered simple for any government ; 
on the whole, however, Dr. Krofta holds out every hope that things 
are settling down and that all the powers of the government are 
definitely on the side of peace and stability. He says of the Republic 


‘its social and economic conditions rest on solid foundations, and as it has 
succeeded in convincing the responsible factors in international politics both 
of its internal stability and of its significance for the peaceful development of 
Central Europe—indeed of Europe generally—the Czechoslovak Republic may, 
even at a period of crisis, economic, social and political, look forward with tran- 
quillity and hope towards a future that, with God’s blessing, will be both happy 
and glorious.” 
BLANCHE B. TUFNELL. 


38*. Mussoxini’s ITaty. By Herman Finer. 1935. (London: 
Gollancz. 8vo. 564 pp. 18s.) 


WHETHER Signor Mussolini will eventually be reckoned among 
those who have made or those who have marred Italy is a question 
which must be left to the verdict of history. The verdict will depend 
partly on the answer to another question: whether Italy was so 
degenerate in 1922 that nothing but this drastic remedy stood between 
her and chaos. Dr. Finer, who has no doubt that Fascism is a de- 
moralising, not a revivifying force, is not primarily interested in this 
parochial aspect of the matter. The value of his study lies in its 
searching analysis of the political philosophy which Signor Mussolini 
represents. 

The political ancestry of Signor Mussolini must be sought, oddly 
enough, among the Idealists—in that romantic, individualistic school 
of political thought which, starting from Rousseau, gave birth both to 
democracy and to nationalism. Of the original doctrines of the 
romantic school he has retained only nationalism. He owes to Hegel, 
directly or indirectly, the conception of the totalitarian State. But 
in the main Signor Mussolini is the product of the decadence of political 
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Romanticism, of Bakunin (justly called by Dr. Finer the “ founder of 
Italian Socialism ’’), whose love of freedom led him to reject democracy 
as well as autocracy, and finally landed him in the arbitrary solution 
of a “revolutionary dictatorship”; of Nietzsche, whose romantic 
individualism culminated in the doctrine of the superman; and of 
Bergson, whose Intuitionism was transplanted into the political field 
by Sorel, the renegade Marxist. From these philosophers Signor 
Mussolini has borrowed his emphasis on the Will (Dr. Finer is right in 
saying that, when Signor Mussolini speaks of “ strong” government, 
what he really means is “ arbitrary ”’ government), his anti-intellectual 
bias, and his cult of the superman-dictator. Karl Marx and the 
Materialists are, of course, his sworn enemies. But he shares with them 
his contempt for the individual, his belief in force, and his hatred of 
liberalism and humanitarianism. 

Many Fascist writers have emphasised that Fascism is a system of 
actionrather than a system of thought ; and Signor Mussolini’s biography 
shows that ideas have been his servants, not his masters. He began, 
as is well known, as a socialist. He was not only anti-clerical, but 
definitely anti-militarist (apparently he fled to Switzerland to evade 
military service); and he was also anti-colonial, denouncing those 
who wanted a “ vast ’’ Italy. The change set in as the result of a period 
of residence in the Trentino, where he was carried away by Italian 
nationalism. But in truth, Signor Mussolini has never cared much 
for theory. Sorel described him in 1912 as “ an Italian of the fifteenth 
century, a condottiere.”’ Dr. Finer insists throughout that Fascism 
is Mussolini and nothing else. It has no idealogical basis of its own, 
no independent vitality. The paraphernalia of the Corporative State 
are mere outward show, the trappings of the Duce’s individual will. 

The apparently incidental quality of Fascist theory does not, how- 
ever, discredit Signor Mussolini’s claim to be regarded as a figure of 
more than Italian importance. Not himself an original thinker, he 
has given currency to a political philosophy which has captured a 
significant section of the European post-War generation. Dr. Finer’s 
book is one more reminder of Signor Mussolini’s position as the true 
and only begetter of German National-Socialism. Herr Hitler, 
unlike Signor Mussolini, has not been content with Hegel’s deification 
of the State, and has gone to Herder and Fichte for the deification of 
the German race. But in essence he has had nothing to do but to 
imitate on a more wholesale and more efficient scale, substituting 
the concentration camp for conjino, the rubber truncheon for castor oil, 
and the executions of June 30th, 1934, for the Matteotti murder. 
Recent Italian denunciations of Hitlerism should not be allowed to 
mask this fundamental affinity. 

This is so important and so suggestive a work that it seems worth 
while to correct a few minor slips. On p. 40 the “ First International ”’ 
to which Signor Mussolini’s father belonged was not the parent body, 
but the secessionist organisation founded by the anarchists who were 
expelled at The Hague Congress of 1872. On p. 46 the suggestion is 
made, surely without foundation, that the German Social-Democrat 
“‘ Revisionists”’ took their ideas from the English “ Fabians.”” On 
p. 47 “ Dual Empire” is a solecism for the Dual Monarchy. On 
p. 98 there is the somewhat contentious statement that “‘ Italy had no 
clear obligation to enter the War by any alliances or agreements even 
as binding as those of France, Russia and England.” 

JoHN HEATH. 
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39*. THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POSITION OF ITALY. 1935. 
(London: Royal Institute of International Affairs, Chatham 
House, St. James’s Square. Information Department Papers, 
No. 15. vi-+ 61 pp. Mimeographed. 2s.; to members, Is.) 


THE authors of this memorandum start by pointing out that 
Italy’s population is now increasing by nearly two millions in every 
three years, and that any attempt to raise the standard of living 
necessitates imports, if not of food, yet of metals and other industrial 
raw materials. They pass on to describe the Corporative State, the 
mechanism intended to subserve this and other purposes. Is the 
Corporative State .a dream on paper or a working reality? This is a 
much disputed question, to which the cautious answer given in the 
memorandum is roughly this: The Corporations have some reality 
as organs of information and counsel, but there is no corporative 
policy distinct from the policy of the State, and no prospect of the 
Corporations coming to express a will other than the will of the Fascist 
State. Wind up the Fascist Dictatorship and the corporations would 
have no life left in them. This is an exceedingly grave opinion. 

Through other organs the State collects and utilises the savings of 
the people for investment in public works, or for provision of capital 
to industrial or agricultural combines promoted with Government 
approval; without such approval the capitalist owners of industries 
can take no initiative. Government organs thus very largely deter- 
mine the rate of productive activity. 

The Duce stabilised the lira on gold in 1927, for purposes of prestige, 
at 30 per cent. greater value than the French franc. Until 1934 the 
aim was consciously followed of cutting down costs and prices and, 
for a time, slowing up public works and production in order to maintain 
the real value of the lira in correspondence with the nominal gold 
value. But the policy was reversed in 1934 with an expansion of 
credit to promote re-employment—the exchange value of the lira was 
meanwhile no longer preserved more than approximately near parity, 
and that not by overtly continuing gold exports (as in 1934) but by 
seizure of Italian holdings of foreign securities (early 1935) and their 
use as a secret exchange fund. 

Since 1925 Italy has gradually, but at the cost of high internal 
prices, been rendered self-sufficing in cereals: great progress has also 
been made towards hydro-electric development to replace coal imports. 
Local petrol is produced behind a prohibitive tariff; petrol costs 3s. 
a gallon in Italy. Industrial production expanded greatly in Italy 
between January 1934 and March 1935, but in so far as this corresponds 
to public works and to production at home of substitutes for excluded 
imports, more work need not mean more prosperity. Taxation was 
said to amount to 29 per cent. of national income in 1933 and must 
thus be considerably more now. Official unemployment totalled about 
one million a few months ago: the benefit given is small; the authors 
mention no figure, but the reviewer has heard of 15 lire a week, or less. 

The Budget is in chronic deficit since 1930, and much public ex- 
penditure, as well as much revenue, is not brought into the Budget 
at all. Internal national debt is now 105 milliard lire against 88 
milliards in 1930, but some of this may be productive debt ; that is, 
investments in public works. 

As the authors recognise in a paragraph on the “ Dopolavoro ” 
(Workers’ Leisure Organisation), the achievements of Fascism are 
largely non-economic. Order and organisation rather than maximum 
No. 5.—VOL. XIV. BB 
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wealth is the aim, a very dangerous aim if pursued too far in a country 
naturally poor and increasingly populous. C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


40*, Scritt1 E Discorst DI BENITO MussoLini. Volume VII, dal 
1929 al 1931. Volume VIII, dal 1932 al 1933. 1934. (Milan: 
Hoepli. 15 lire each volume.) 


WirtH these two volumes the publishers have now brought their 
great enterprise of publishing the most important writings and speeches 
of Signor Mussolini up to date. In future the volumes will appear 
every two years. From the historical point of view the most important 
speeches in the first of these two volumes are those which deal with the 
Lateran Pacts; from the human point of view the most touching are 
the few words with which the book ends—the speech made to the 
members of the staff of the Popolo d’Italia on the morning of the 
funeral of Arnaldo Mussolini. 

Volume two contains the article on the ‘‘ Doctrine of Fascism ” 
from the Italian Encyclopedia, with the notes and also the speech in 
the Senate on the Four Power Pact. Every book in the series has been 
a valuable survey of the principal pre-occupations of Italy and Fascism 
during the last twenty years. They also provide a remarkable psycho- 
logical study of the development of the character and intellect of 
Signor Mussolini. MURIEL CURREY. 


41. PERCHE DIFENDIAMO L’INDIPENDENZA DELL’ AUSTRIA. By 
Carlo Antonio Avenati. 1935. (Torino: Chiantore. 8vo. 
viii + 120 pp. Lure g.) 

42*, ITALIA E JUGOSLAVIA DAL IQI5 AL 1929. By Gabriele Paresce. 
1935. (Florence: Bemporad. 8vo. 327 pp. Lire 20.) 

43*. L’OPERA DEI DELEGATI ITALIANI NELLA SOCIETA DELLE NAZIONI; 
Vol. I, 1920-24. 1935. (Rome: Pubblicazioni dell’ Associazone 
Italiana per la Societa delle Nazioni.) 


AustriA, Adriatic, Abyssinia are the three A’s of Italian foreign 
policy. As the first two of these books are a few months old, while the 
last is a collection of speeches by Italian delegates to the League from 
1920 to 1924, Abyssinia is unmentioned, save for the formal endorse- 
ment by the Italian Government of Abyssinia’s acceptance in the 
League in 1923, which is on record in the third book. When Signor 
Avenati wrote his little book, with a commendatory preface by a person- 
age of the régime, Austria was the object of the Duce’s chief solicitude. 
Signor Avenati is concerned to show that Austria is in no need either of 
attachment to Greater Germany, or of inclusion in a Danubian—Balkan 
federation ; while contrary to some Italian writers he further maintains 
that the union of present-day Austria and Hungary under the sceptre 
of a Habsburg is not a proper aim for Italian policy. But as the author 
makes no serious reference to economic problems, and assigns to inde- 
pendent Austria mainly the ‘magnificent mission” of propagating 
the doctrines of Italian fascism in Central Europe, an English reader 
will study the book more as evidence of the present Italian frame of 
mind than in the hope of seeing clearer into the problem of Austria’s 
future. 

Signor Paresce’s work is a voluminous, fully documented chronicle 
of Italo-Jugoslav relations, hardly going beyond the first ten years of 
the Peace. The author, agreeing in this with Signor Avenati, regards 
the formation of the Jugoslav kingdom as a triumph of political 
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ambition over adverse circumstances: “ The artificial conglomeration 
of fragments of geographical régimes inhabited by diverse races, making 
a political unity where there is no geographic, physical, or human 
unity.” From this starting-point the relations between Italian and 
Jugoslav politicians from 1914 onwards are reviewed. Italy’s pro- 
gramme of expansion to the Dalmatian Coast, endorsed by the Allies 
in the secret Treaty of London (1915) was obviously threatened by 
Serbia’s design of a union to include all the South Slav territories in a 
kingdom ruled from Belgrade. Yet Italy and Serbia were allies 
fighting against the Habsburg Empire, and the other allies had the 
greatest interest in causing them to sink differences, at least until they 
had beaten the common enemy. But the Italian generals seriously 
suspected the Serb General Staff of maintaining a secret understanding 
with the enemy in order to hold Italian arms in check. Not until 
almost the end of the War could those Italian politicians, who put the 
total defeat of Austria before all else, induce their Government to 
fraternise with the plotters of Croatian and Slovene rebellion against 
Vienna, that is to say with the intending co-creators of the Serb—Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom. An unofficial Conference of representatives of the 
oppressed nationalities in the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy (Czechs, 
Poles, Croatians, Slovenes, Italians) met in Rome in April 1918. 
Mussolini was one of the Italians who took part, and he insisted after- 
wards that Italy’s situation absolutely demanded this strengthening of 
links with the Slav allies. ‘The Rome Agreement,” he said later, 
“was the price paid by Italy for the defeat of Caporetto.” The agree- 
ment consisted in effect in an affirmation of the right of each nationality 
to form or complete its own national State. The Italian Premier gave 
this unofficial Conference his blessing, while London and Paris 
applauded. But Sonnino and his school watched the development with 
great suspicion. 

Signor Paresce concedes that Italian policy was thoroughly involved 
in contradictions between the territorial claims under the London 
Treaty and the acceptance of national self-determination for each 
people. Further, Sonnino claimed that Wilson’s fourteen points were 
addressed to Germany only, but Orlando, the Premier, apparently 
acquiesced in their extension to Austria-Hungary. At the Peace 
Conference Signor Orlando tried to base himself both on the Treaty of 
London as affording claims to Dalmatia, etc., and also on the principle 
of self-determination as giving Italy a right to Fiume (expressly 
excluded from Italian claims under the London Treaty). Wilson 
refused to recognise the Treaty of London at all (because it was “ secret 
diplomacy ”’) and stoutly supported the claims to Fiume and Dalmatia 
advanced by the representatives of the new Serb-Croat-Slovene king- 
dom. The story of the Fiume conflict makes up much of this book. 
The author claims no special merits for any of the Italian negotiators : 
he belabours Count Sforza with particular animosity. His book is 
published at a moment when the Duce is perhaps somewhat anxious 
for the long story of Adriatic conflict to be forgotten, having his hands 
full elsewhere, in fact with the other two A’s, Austria and Abyssinia. 

In the third of these books one may re-read the debate at Geneva 
in 1923 over Greece’s appeal to the League after the Italian bombard- 
ment of Corfu. Signor Salandra made it quite clear that the New 
Italy would not accept League judgment on a military exploit which 
was not an “ aggression ” but an affirmation of Italy’s national honour 
and prestige. The League Council discovered a way of avoiding 
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conflict with Italy, by referring the whole affair to the Council of 
Ambassadors, a relic of the Versailles Conference, with the promise of 
a report by that organ to itself. A still graver trial of the same sort for 
the collective system is now in progress on the shores of Geneva, which 
at best may issue in a similar triumph of diplomatic subtlety. 

C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


44*. ESPERIENZA CORPORATIVA (1929-1935). Seconda Edizione Ac- 
cresciuta. By Giuseppe Bottai. 1935. (Florence: Vallechi. 
La. 8vo. 770 pp. Lire 35.) 


SicNork Bottatl’s large book consists of newspaper articles and 
speeches for the most part written or delivered during the period 
when he was Minister of Corporations. They deal with both the theory 
and the practice of the Corporate State, and as they are grouped in 
order of subject and not in order of date, it is possible to study each 
section as an organic whole. This method has, however, the dis- 
advantage of preventing any reader not very intimately acquainted 
with the subject from tracing the developments of the last few years. 
This difficulty is further increased by the omission of the articles and 
speeches which deal specifically with the creation and activities of the 
corporative organisations, which material is to be found in a book, 
Le Corporazitont (Mondadori, Milan, 1934). It is to be hoped that 
Signor Bottai will in the near future write a book which will make 
all his vast knowledge and experience available for students of the 
Corporate State. Meanwhile the excellent cross-indexing of the 
present volume makes it possible to find the answer to many of the 
problems which puzzle those who are interested in the new political 
experiment in Italy. MURIEL CURREY. 


45*. LA NOUVELLE REVUE DE HONGRIE, 1934-1935. Société de la 
Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie, Budapest VI, Vaci-kérut 3. 
Annual subscription: {1. 


La Nouvelle Revue de Hongrie, although more than a quarter of 
a century old, took a fresh lease of life some three years ago, when 
M. Georges Ottlik, the well-known Hungarian publicist, became Editor, 
with M. Josef Balogh as Managing Editor. In its present form it is 
unquestionably one of the best conducted and most informative Con- 
tinental periodicals, and it has been able to enlist the service of 
Hungary’s most distinguished specialists, as well as many foreign 
writers. The general purpose is to present Hungarian affairs in a 
manner which will appeal to and enlighten foreign readers. 

The point of view is thus necessarily somewhat different from that 
of a review for domestic consumption—we all, after all, put on our 
most ceremonious manners to strangers. Comparison of articles 
appearing in the Revue with parallel articles in the Magyar Szemle, 
which is closely concerned with the same group of writers, often 
reveals certain differences in attitude. The Revue is, however, far 
from being mere propaganda. It covers an exceedingly wide field, 
dealing with art and literature as well as history, politics and economics, 
and includes a “‘ chronique du mois ” and book reviews. 

The Revue is most valuable for all students of Hungarian affairs, 
or indeed of Central European affairs in general; and for those who 
are not particularly anxious to seek out Opposition points of view, 
it also serves to give a clear and not unjust picture of Hungary’s 
problems, institutions and personalities. C. A. MACARTNEY. 
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46. Dimitrov. By Stella D. Blagoyeva. 1935. (London: Martin 
Lawrence. 8vo. 124 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


This biography gives a short sketch of Dimitrov’s early life as a 
communist in Bulgaria, and then re-tells the epic story of the Leipzig 
trial. The latter is, however, not as well done as the previous accounts 
which have appeared in English, if only because of the introduction of 
irrelevant bits of propaganda, such as the description of some of the 
police-witnesses as “‘ Fascist-Trotskyists.” SEE. 


47*. Les FINANCES DE LA GRECE ET L’ETABLISSEMENT DES REFUGIES. 
By André Rodocanachi. 1934. (Paris: Dalloz. 8vo. ix+ 
280 pp. 30 /fs.) 

THIS is a timely publication, for the Greek Government is engaged 
in a rather acrimonious controversy with its foreign creditors over the 
service of the loans raised for the purposes described in the book. The 
Greek Government has since 1932 failed to “ transfer ’’ more than a 
minor portion of the interest due abroad: but it declares also that it 
cannot afford to pay up the sums in question in local currency. And 
in fact, while the creditors’ representatives are blocking the pledged 
revenues, the Greek Government is obtaining corresponding advances 
from the Bank of Greece, that is, in effect, expending them. The 
answer to complaints of the creditors is that the Government cannot 
avoid an active spending programme for defence and social purposes. 
New Greece’s social problem is peculiar, in that virtually the same 
territory now has to support thirty per cent. more population than in 
1922 through the immigration of refugees from Turkey. A million 
refugees entered the country late in 1922, and another half million 
from 1923 to 1925. To cope with their establishment Greece borrowed 
£12,000,000 at an effective interest rate of nearly 8? per cent., and 
in 1928 a further £6,500,000 at an effective 7 per cent. Mr. Rodocanachi 
claims that such interest rates were always excessive and are now 
intolerable, in view of the frustration of inéome expectations through 
the price fall. The creditors also concede this, but on the question 
by how much they should be reduced, disagreement is complete. 

C. J. S. SPRIGGE. 


48*. PoLtanD. By E. J. Patterson. [Modern States Series, No. 6.] 
1934. (London: Arrowsmith. 8vo. ix + 152 pp. 3s. 6d.) 
THIs is an admirable little volume for anyone desirous of learning 
something about the character and working of the new Polish Republic. 
Mr. Patterson’s account of recent Polish history is objective and his 
presentation of controversial issues, like the German—Polish dispute, 
scrupulously fair. There could hardly be a better account, for example, 
of the Danzig question within the very restricted scope of ten short 
pages. Some ‘“ Bibliographical Notes” will guide the footsteps of 
those previously unacquainted with the maze of propagandist literature 
that has sprung up on the subject of Polish-German relations in recent 
years. A railway as well as a sketch map of Poland add still further 
to the usefulness of an excellent handbook. ik. DS. 


49. PADEREWSKI. By Rom Landau. 1934. (London: Ivor 
Nicholson and Watson. 8vo. 292 pp. 18s.) 

THERE could be no more difficult subject for a biographer than to 
write the life of the man who largely contributed to restore his native 
country to its former place among the European nations and who is 
also the greatest living pianist. The musician or the statesman will 
occupy the forefront of the picture in response to the personal pre- 
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dilections of the biographer. In Mr. Landau’s biography it is the 
former Prime Minister of Poland whose lineaments are drawn forcibly 
and sympathetically. The account of M. Paderewski’s political 
activities on behalf of Poland from the outbreak of war until his 
resignation from the Premiership in IgIg is interesting and well- 
balanced. Mr. Landau also contrives to reveal very clearly the in- 
compatibility of temperament existing between the two greatest 
Poles of their day, Paderewski and Pilsudski. A reader soon comes 
to understand why Pilsudski triumphed and Paderewski returned to 
Switzerland and the piano that had been his lifelong companion. 
There is little that is new in this graphic biography for readers already 
acquainted with the tangled web of Polish politics. Nevertheless it 
may be read with profit at the moment when Marshal Pilsudski’s death 
leaves the political stage vacant in that country. I. F. D. M. 


50. LE MarécHAL Pitsupski. By Paul Bartel. 1935. (Paris: 
Plon. 8vo. viii+ 251 pp. 13/rs. 50.) 
A good popular biography in the French manner, full of rhetorical 
laudation, but devoid of any serious critical value. 


U.S.S.R. 


51. Moscow MiraGe. By J. H. Rubin. 1935. (London: Geoffrey 
Bles. 8vo. 320 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

52. THE TRAVELLER’S Russia. By Burton Holmes. 1935. (New 
York and London: Putnam. 8vo. x + 246 pp. Ios. 6d.) 

53. Russia THEN AND Now. By Brigadier-General Waters. 1935. 
(London: John Murray. 8vo. xv + 308 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


Moscow Mirage is written in a lively sensational style which 
suggests that the principal aim of the writer has been to produce a 
vivid and readable narrative. It is pretty clearly a blend of fact and 
fiction of a kind which has become of late inconveniently common. 
In the absence of any criterion to aid in disentangling the two elements, 
it is impossible to assess the value of the book as evidence. 

Mr. Rubin belongs to the large class of Russian Jews who settled in 
America in childhood and have since returned to visit the land of their 
birth. He landed at Odessa early in 1920, was imprisoned under the 
Denikin régime for being in possession of letters of introduction from 
American comrades to Lenin and Trotsky, served in the subsequent 
Soviet administration of the town, and then moved on to Moscow. 
There is an unconventional but convincingly human picture of Lenin, 
tired and irritated at being made the butt of useless interviews by 
inquisitive foreigners. Stalin appears as an unimpressive individual 
whom Mr. Rubin beat at chess. A conversation with John Reed 
shortly before the latter’s death has a less authentic ring. 

Mr. Rubin ends by describing how he secretly revisited the Soviet 
Union ten years later disguised as a Latvian doctor and “‘ clothed com- 
pletely in native Latvian dress.” But here he is manifestly pulling 
the reader’s leg. 

The preface to Traveller's Russia refers to the non-existence of a 
Baedeker of the Soviet Union and to the deficiencies of the official 
Intourist Guide. This is however not a guide-book, but the record by 
a professional American traveller and lecturer of an Intourist trip to 
Russia. Its most attractive feature is a large number of excellent 
photographs. Mr. Holmes had visited Russia in 1901, and is able to 
accompany the inevitable comments on dirt and sanitation with the 
consoling reflection that things were just as bad before the revolution. 
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He is apt to be unduly sentimental about edifices which the Soviet 
authorities have pulled down. Many of them, like the Alexander II 
monument in the Kremlin, were artistic monstrosities. 

The author of Russia Then and Now first went to Russia in 1888, 
was Military Attaché to the Embassy at Petersburg in the ’nineties, 
and was on a military mission in Russia during the War. He revisited 
the country, for the first time for eighteen years, in the summer of 
1934. General Waters seems unable to get over his own surprise that 
a General, who had been closely associated with the old régime, should 
be broad-minded enough to look with a sympathetic eye on the Soviet 
experiment. The reader may share this surprise. But once it has 
been expressed, there is nothing else to be said about a purely super- 
ficial book. JouHN HEATH. 


AFRICA 


54*. THE LAW AND CUSTOM OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTITUTION. 
By W. P. M. Kennedy and H. J. Schlosberg. 1935. (Oxford 
University Press. 8vo. xxxix-+ 640 pp. 36s.) 

MucH interest and value attach to the first full treatment of the 
constitution of the Union of South Africa in the light of its actual 
operation. It is instructive to note how much, in various ways, the 
progress of the constitution has departed from what was expected by 
its authors. The provincial system has worked in one essential quite 
differently from what was desired and planned. It was hoped to 
eliminate the working of the ordinary party motives, but in fact this 
idea has not been realised, and the elections have normally been 
governed by party considerations of the usual type. Unexpectedly 
also this fact has from time to time given the Administrator the inter- 
esting but unusual duty of virtually controlling policy, when the 
Council itself has been equally divided in points of view. The authors 
recognise the difficulty of the position regarding the provinces, and make 
some interesting suggestions regarding the definition of their powers. 
It may be feared that their suggestions and those of the latest govern- 
mental investigations will be slow to be carried into effect. 

On the vexed issues of the right of secession and neutrality the 
authors are eminently conservative in outlook, and this is unquestion- 
ably the proper attitude for an authoritative text-book of this kind. 
They are not prepared to concede that the position is vitally altered 
by the Status of the Union Act, 1934, taken in conjunction with the 
Royal Executive Functions and Seals Act, 1934. These measures, 
however, are of fundamental importance in regard to both these issues, 
for they minimise the technical difficulties which, prior to their enact- 
ment, might have attended action in either sense. In law there is 
nothing now to prevent the Governor-General from issuing a pro- 
clamation of neutrality on the advice of ministers or from signing a 
bill for secession, whatever the effect of such action on his part might 
be. Ina very real sense, therefore, General Hertzog has redeemed his 
pledge to the Nationalists to legislate in order to place beyond legal 
doubt the issues of the divisibility of the Crown and the right of the 
Union to secede from the Commonwealth or to remain neutral in a 
British war. His aim, no doubt, in this action is to meet the suggestions 
of those who deny that the Union is really free so long as there are legal 
boundaries to her action, but it is plain that the mere absence of 
theoretic limitations will not reconcile republicans to anything short 
of formal republican status. 
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On the vexed issue of the government of the natives the authors 
give much sound information, perhaps too fully transcribed from the 
Official Year Book. They point out the serious inroads on liberty 
involved in the recent legislation of General Hertzog’s régime. The 
Union, in fact, is laying aside as regards natives the doctrines of the 
rule of law as understood in Great Britain. That implies that the 
executive should have only strictly limited discretionary powers to 
affect either individual liberty or property, and the native régime in 
the union is rapidly ignoring this principle. Nor is there any sign that 
any solution is being found for the fundamental contradiction involved 
in seeking to develop society on the basis of the permanent inferiority 
of all members of the native race. It is not surprising that Tshekedi 
Khama and his people, as well as those of Basutoland and Swaziland, 
view with much dissatisfaction the prospect of transfer from British 
to Union control. 

It would have been interesting also to know more of the exercise 
of martial law in the Union; there is abundant material available 
locally, but perhaps the subject may have been regarded as dangerously 
controversial. A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


55*. WHITE MAn’s Country: Lord Delamere and the Making of 
Kenya. .By Elspeth Huxley. 2 vols. 1935. (London: Mac- 
millan. 8vo. 315, 333 pp. 25s.) 


THE white settlement in Kenya is Lord Delamere’s monument. 
He was its inspirer and its leader; and this book, tendencious and 
provocative as it is in places, brings out clearly the secret of his success. 
All his energies and resources were concentrated on the one object, 
which he pursued relentlessly, with no thought of his own personal 
safety or advantage. How he survived, either physically or financially, 
to the age of 61 will always be one of the mysteries of the period. 
But survive he did, carrying on his manifold activities to the end. His 
combination of active politics and large agrarian operations laid him 
open to various accusations of looking after his own interests at the 
expense of those of the public. Never was there the smallest justifica- 
tion for them. He leaves the stage entirely unscathed, and one is 
left with the impression of a man with an over-mastering passion which 
left no room for such trivialities as personal aggrandisement. That 
these accusations were made was typical of the atmosphere of conflict 
in which the Kenya controversy was conducted. Mrs. Huxley’s 
book is a reflection of it. It is a continual discharge of light, albeit 
effective, artillery in defence of her case. The settlers were always on 
the defensive. That was the tragedy of the situation as Delamere saw :— 

“‘T am always afraid of fear as an ingredient of policy. It is the most un- 
reasonable and the most cruel of all human qualities. The progress and develop- 
ment of Eastern Africa has been held back by fear of three things in the last 
few years. Fear that Tanganyika would be handed back to the Germans— 
fear of an all-black policy which would submerge the Europeans—fear of swamp- 
ing from Asia.” 

To this Mrs. Huxley adds her own testimony :— 


“It was fear that had prompted them (the settlers) in the first place to ask 
for political powers, which reason should have told them were still beyond their 
powers.’’ 

She draws a parallel between the settlers’ demands and the 
grievances of the American colonists at the time of the revolution :— 


“‘ Although the white population is far too small, the black masses far too 
large, for self-government to be anywhere within reach, that does not prevent 
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the same policies which stung America to revolt a century and a half ago from 
jangling East Africa’s nerves to-day.” 

And so also did Delamere define the issue in 1920 :— 

“ Financial action i the Secretary of State should begin and end in vetoing 
expenditure which would entail a grant-in-aid from the Imperial Treasury, the 
prevention of unfair taxation of natives, in seeing that this country fulfils its 
contracts, and in straightening out the exchange and the treaties. All other 
financial action should be transferred to the Legislative Council here. Every 
effort should be made to see that all financial problems are discussed openly 
and that they are not settled beforehand in confidential despatches.” 

Under Sir R. Coryndon and Sir E. Grigg “ government by agree- 
ment ”’ on these lines was more or less established, by, for example, 
referring the estimates for criticism to a Select Committee. It was the 
departure from this practice in 1931, which, according to Mrs. Huxley, 
embittered the last few months of Delamere’s life. He saw in it the 
destruction of the system which he had worked so hard to build up, 
and the antagonisation of the colonists at a time when their goodwill 
was most needed, owing to the depression. 

Is it too much to hope that some working arrangement, based on 
the admitted inadequacy of the settler population for self-government 
and its natural desire to be consulted on matters which so closely affect 
it, may not be arrived at for the benefit of all, including the Natives? 
We welcome Mrs. Huxley’s book as a contribution to this end. It 
sets out the settler’s case, to which every attention is due. 

H. A. WynpDHAM. 


56. ABYSSINIA AND ITaLy. Information Department Paper No. 16. 
2nd edition (printed), August 16th, 1935. (London: Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, 10 St. James’s Square, S.W.r1. 
8vo. 47 pp. 2maps. 2s. To members of the Institute, Is.) 

CHATHAM Howse has done well to issue this Memorandum. Despite 
compression it is comprehensive, informative and coldly impartial, 
and is the more useful in that it supplies the historical background 
essential to the judgment of disputes confused by rival claims and 
conflicting pretensions. Out of the Memorandum there emerge 
several salient points: notably, the intention in the past of Great 

Britain, France and Italy to maintain Abyssinian integrity, the desire 

of the first two Powers, particularly since 1919, to support Italian 

economic aspirations in North and East Africa, the anxiety of Great 

Britain to control Lake Tana in the common interest of the Sudan 

and Egypt, and the stubborn personality of Tafari the Negus. Part 

II of the Memorandum reviews the internal condition of Abyssinia 

and Tafari’s administrative reforms. ' There is still much to be done. 

Slavery persists, military organisation languishes. Part III recounts 

the history of the Walwal incident, Abyssinia’s appeal to Geneva, 

and the respective reactions of Great BritainandItaly. In each instance 
the facts are fairly stated, and Italy cannot complain of the present- 
ment of her case. Some references to the physical geography of 

Abyssinia and her capacity for defence would have been acceptable. 

For example, Is the Abyssinian the master of guerilla warfare that 

common report declares? History is doubtful. P. G. ELGoop. 


57*. LIBERIA IN WORLD Potitics. By Nnamdi Azikiwe. (London: 
Arthur H. Stockwell. 8vo. 406pp. 7s. 6d.) 

Tuis is the first book to present with any authority the Liberian 

case, the case for a country guilty in the past of much corruption, 

some excesses, and a general failure to live up to the ideal of its founders. 
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Mr. Azikiwe’s study will encourage those of us who believe that the 
experiment may yet succeed. 

There is plenty of good human material in Liberia waiting to be 
used, not only among the natives of the interior but among the few 
Liberians on the coast uncorrupted by the common notion of politics 
as a kind of ‘‘crap’’ game to be played with loaded dice. There are signs 
that the present Government is realising its responsibility better than’ 
its predecessor. Most of the abuses to which the Commission of the 
League of Nations called attention five years ago have been remedied 
(Mr. Azikiwe is right to point out that the chief abuse, the shipping 
of forced labour to Fernando Po, was as much Spain’s responsibility 
as Liberia’s), though Mr. Azikiwe is incorrect when he states that 
“forced labour on the roads and for other purposes, be they private 
or public, is no longer permitted under legal or Government sanction.” 
Government officials are granted “ privileges ” in the way of free food 
and free labour, and in any case no law really runs in the hinterland ; 
the native is at the mercy of the district commissioner, and so he will 
continue to be, while many days of travel by rough tracks separate 
him from the capital. The reviewer has met five, he imagines 
representative, district commissioners in the hinterland; one was an 
outstandingly fair and able man; two, more or less uneducated 
natives, gave an impression of honest stupidity; two were corrupt 
and despotic. 

The only crime which can be traced to the present Government 
and which does not go back to President King’s administration is the 
conduct of the Kru war under Colonel Elwood Davis. No good has 
been done by such extreme accusations as were made in the House of 
Lords. There were excesses, but Colonel Davis is not the ‘‘ buccaneer”’ 
of Lord Cecil’s description. Fear and bad discipline, a failure in 
morale which is not uncommon in African warfare, were responsible 
for the deaths of women and children; there was certainly no 
previously prepared plan of terrorisation. Mr. Azikiwe’s account of 
this affair is on the whole adequate. Its bias corrects a previous bias. 

His book is most valuable for its account of Liberia’s foreign loans. 
Liberia has no mother-country to invest money in her development ; 
again and again she has been forced to borrow on emergency terms. 
Each fresh loan has been largely spent in wiping out the previous 
indebtedness, leaving an almost useless surplus on which a swollen 
interest has had to be paid. In this book we see the tragedy of a 
country in the hands of moneylenders, and Mr. Azikiwe’s attack on the 
Firestone loan and concession, a hard bargain and an unconstitutional 
concession, is not unjustified. GRAHAM GREENE. 


58*. DIscOURS PRONONCE PAR M. J. BREVIE A L’OUVERTURE DE LA 
SESSION DU CONSEIL DE GOUVERNEMENT (FRENCH WEST 
AFRICA), DECEMBRE 1934. 84 pp. 


TuHIs interesting and informative review of French West Africa 
during the year 1934 was delivered by the Governor-General at the 
opening of the Conseil de Gouvernement. The economic difficulties 
of the territories are described, and the necessity of reorganising the 
administration in order to bring it into closer touch with the people 
in spite of the reductions in personnel which the necessity of econo- 
mising has imposed. The policy of reconstituting Native governments 
which were too hastily dismantled, and of ruling through the authority 
of the chiefs is emphasised. There are sections on the administration 
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of justice, education, and medical services. In his conclusion M. 
Brévié reasserts the unity of the French Empire. There is no distinc- 
tion between metropolitan and colonial interests, but only French 
interests, and he states certain postulates which are necessary to make 
this unity effective. 

“The Great War brought 200,000 combatants from overseas into France. 
The great crisis has proved that the faithfulness of the colonies is the best 
guarantee of the stability of the national economy.” 

H. A. WYNDHAM. 


THE FAR EAST AND THE PACIFIC 


59*. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN CRISES. 
By Thomas A. Bailey. 1934. (California: Stanford Uni- 
- versity Press. London: Oxford University Press. 8vo. 


x + 353 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

On February 23rd, 1905, just before the battle of Mukden, the 
San Francisco Chronicle formally launched the anti-Japanese cam- 
paign of that year by printing a nine-column article, flamboyantly 
headlined, on the menace of Japanese immigration. Immigration, 
land-ownership, right to the benefits of public education, these were 
the battlefields of the war waged by the State of California for the 
following three years, to the embarrassment and alarm of President 
Theodore Roosevelt. This period of anxiety closed with the World 
Tour of the U.S. Navy and its spectacular and successful visit to Japan 
(Oct. 1908), and with the negotiation of the Root-Takahira Agreement 
for maintaining the status quo in the Pacific and the Open Door in 
China (Nov. 1908). The first phase of the Japanese-American struggle 
was closed; and the Western shore of the North Pacific was thence- 
forth, by “‘Gentlemen’s Agreement” between the two countries, 
to be shut against large-scale immigration from Japan. There have 
been subsequent developments and far-reaching results from this 
first check to Japanese expansion, but these are not within the compass 
of the present volume. 

“The Japanese are proud, sensitive, war-like, are flushed with the glory of 
their recent triumph, and are in my opinion bent upon establishing themselves 
as the leading Power in the Pacific. . . . I do not pretend to have the least 
idea as to Japan’s policy or real feeling, whether towards us or towards anyone 
else. I do not think that she wishes war as such, and I doubt if she will go to 
war now; but I am very sure that if sufficiently irritated and humiliated by us, 
she will get to accept us instead of Russia as the national enemy whom she will 
ultimately have to fight; and under such circumstances her concentration and 
continuity of purpose, and the exceedingly formidable character of her army 
and navy make it necessary to reckon véry seriously with her. It seems to me 
that all of this necessitates our having a definite policy with regard to her; a 
policy of behaving with absolute good faith, courtesy and justice to her on the 
one hand, and on the other, of keeping our navy in such shape as to make it 
a risky thing for Japan to go to war with us.” 

These words are taken from a letter written by Theodore Roosevelt 
to Senator Hale in October 1906; they indicate a situation and a 
policy not inapplicable to the present day. Perhaps the second 
President Roosevelt is acquiring that touch on international politics 
which was characteristic of the statesmanship of the first President 
Roosevelt ; perhaps it is time for the U.S. Navy to undertake another 
World Tour. 

This quotation from the President’s letter also indicates the theme 
of Mr. Bailey’s careful and dispassionate study of dead controversies 
and a living flame. He goes very conscientiously into the details of 
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California’s struggle with the Japanese and the President’s struggle 
with California; and these details (carefully documented and rein- 
forced by a judicious bibliography) will benefit the student of history ; 
but for the general reader the main interest lies in the broad question 
of peace or war in the Pacific, and the bold and masterly handling by 
a great statesman of a situation of considerable danger both external 
and internal. Finds 


60*. JAPAN AND THE PaciFic. By Nathaniel Peffer. 1935. (Lon- 
don: Hamish Hamilton. 8vo. 256 pp. Ios. 6d.) 


MILDLY cynical of the actions and motives of other countries as 
well as of Japan, the book under review nevertheless provides a fair- 
minded and well-balanced picture of the background to much that 
has happened in the Far East and Western Pacific since the outbreak 
of the Manchurian trouble four years ago. 

If criticisms are called for, they lie mainly in the tendency of the 
author to be rather too definite at times as to Japan’s alleged aims and 
to talk of “‘ when ’ war between Japan and Soviet Russia or the United 
States will come, instead of using the hypothetical qualification ‘‘ if.” 
It may be questioned, too, whether the word “ conquest ’’ is altogether 
correct for describing what has happened in Manchuria since 1931. 

Apart from these relatively minor faults of expression, the only 
serious error meriting attention occurs in the description of the events 
that brought the former “‘ Boy Emperor ” of China to the Throne of 
Manchukuo. Here the author has got badly muddled in his facts and 
his dates, and uses words and expressions which ring strangely. He 
says, for example, that Pu Yi was “enthroned as dictator’ within 
“a few days” of the Manchurian declaration of independence. He 
says, too, that “a few days after Japan’s entrance into Mukden Pu 
Yi iurned up in Dairen ... in a way never quite satisfactorily 
explained.” Worst historical error of all, he states that ‘‘on March 
oth (1932) Pu Yi was elevated to his throne and Manchuria became 
a full-fledged State, its link with China formally severed. Four days 
later the Lytton Commission arrived in Shanghai on the way to 
Manchuria to investigate the dispute which had led to the Japanese 
despatch of troops to Mukden the previous September.” 

As an attempt to write history, this could hardly be worse. Any- 
one less like a “ dictator”’ than the present Emperor of Manchukuo 
would be difficult to conceive; and when Mr. Peffer refers to his being 
“enthroned ”’ as such within ‘‘a few days” of the formal creation 
of Manchukuo, he obviously has confused Pu. Yi’s appointment as 
Chief Executive of the new State in 1932 with his enthronement as 
Emperor two years later. This same confusion of facts is equally 
apparent in the assertion that “‘ Pu Yi was elevated to his throne ” 
four days before the arrival of the Lytton Commission at Shanghai 
on its way to Manchuria. Had this been true, the Lytton Report 
and some of its recommendations might have been written very 
differently. Incidently, it was not just “a few days after” Japan’s 
entry into Mukden that Pu Yi “ turned up in Dairen,” but two whole 
months. 

To be so critical of a single passage in a book that, on the whole, 
maintains a high standard of accuracy, is perhaps unfair to the author ; 
but the errors noted are so glaring that it seems advisable, both for 
his own sake and for that of his readers, that they should be pointed 
out, so that they may be rectified in future editions. 
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In examining the economic background to Japan’s actions in China 
and to America’s attitude regarding the principle of the Open Door 
and other closely related subjects, the author provides the intelligent 
reader with plenty of food for thought. On the whole, he is remarkably 
sympathetic towards Japan and shows a good understanding of 
Japanese psychology and philosophy. At the same time, he does 
not hesitate to censure many of Japan’s actions, just as he does those 
of his own and other western countries. Considerations of trade, 
especially potential trade, rather than altruism, provide, in his opinion, 
the primary cause of the denunciations levelled by the United States 
and others against Japan for her actions in China; and he notes 
ironically, that although the Stimson Doctrine had the firm support 
of most articulate opinion in America, the Government at Washington 
would never have dared to act similarly “if Italy had swallowed up 
Jugoslavia or vice versa.” In like manner he remarks, a propos of 
his country’s refusal to agree to the rendition of the Kiao-chao Peninsula 
to Japan and its consequent repudiation of the Versailles Treaty :— 

“It is both interesting and revealing that the American people could be 
stirred, not by the transfer of the Austrian Tyrol to Italy or Hungarian soil to 
Roumania—both of them worse violations of reason and elementary justice— 
but by the award to Japan of a few square miles with a name they could not 
pronounce, and of which they had never before heard.” 


The reader may not be able to agree with all the conclusions drawn 
by the author or with all the views expressed, but he will find much 
of interest, and not a little of value, in the pages of this well-balanced 
book. M. D. KENNEDY. 


61*. MILITARISM AND FASCISM IN JAPAN. By O. Tanin and E. Yohan. 
1935. (London: Martin Lawrence. 8vo. 320 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


IN view of the important part played by the Army and the reaction- 
ary societies in the developments that have taken place in Japan since 
the outbreak of the trouble in Manchuria close on four years ago, a 
book such as the one under review is to be welcomed for the light it 
throws on much that must have seemed almost incomprehensible to 
people living in England and other countries far removed from the 
scene of these happenings. At the same time, it is perhaps unfortunate 
that the authors of this book are Soviet citizens and that the introduc- 
tion itself has been written by Karl Radek, as there must inevitably 
be a tendency on the part of many would-be readers to brush it aside 
as a piece of Soviet propaganda and to discount its value accordingly. 

That the authors have, in some instances, tended to fall into the 
error of making the wish father to the thought and have, accordingly, 
expressed themselves as rather too confident of an eventual revolution 
in Japan on communist lines is true; but, on the whole, despite this 
and a fair sprinkling of the stock words and phrases beloved by Moscow, 
they have succeeded in producing a serious study of their subject- 
matter in a very creditably restrained and objective form. 

For the student of psychology and of social unrest, as well as for 
the general intelligent reader who seeks to understand the background 
of contemporary happenings in Japan, much of value and interest 
should be found in this book. In it is described in detail the curious 
intermingling of the forces behind the reactionary movement, and the 
authors do well to emphasise the essentially agrarian nature of the 
unrest and dissatisfaction with which it is so intimately connected. 
On the other hand, they are inclined to slur over the fact that, when the 
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peasantry denounce the capitalist system and the politicians so 
vehemently and uphold the Throne in one and the same breath, their 
expressions of loyalty to the Emperor are not mere empty words. 
No section of the country is, in fact, more truly loyal to the Throne than 
the hard-working, poverty-stricken, anti-capitalist peasantry, who 
provide the backbone of the Army; and, despite assertions of the 
authors to the contrary, it is doubtful if any section of the community, 
other than the farmers themselves, understands and sympathises 
with the peasantry more deeply than do the much-abused military 
authorities. 

Whether the reactionary movement in Japan can properly be 
described as “‘ fascist” is a moot point. It is not without interest, 
therefore, to note that Radek, in the course of the introduction con- 
tributed by himself, differs with the authors on their conclusions in 
this respect. The authors, however, are undoubtedly right in em- 
phasising the difficulties in the way of uniting the large number of 
reactionary bodies (over 600 according to their own computations) 
into a single and indivisible corporate whole and in showing why it is 
that the Army is so anxious to maintain some sort of control over the 
general direction of the whole movement. M. D. KENNEDY. 


62. SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT : With Bandit and General in Manchuria. 
By A. R. Lindt. 1935. (London: Cobden Sanderson. 8vo. 
293 pp. 55.) mae 

63. THE MANCHURIAN ARENA: an Australian View of the Far Eastern 
Conflict. By F. M. Cutlack. 1935. (London: The Australian 
Book Company, 31 Great Russell Street, W.C.1. Sydney: 
Angus and Robertson. 8vo. 2s. 6d.) 


HERE are two footnotes, Swiss and Australian, to the history of 
Manchuria since 1931: the Swiss, anecdotal, incidental, entertaining ; 
the Australian asking serious questions, and more than half answering 
them himself, sometimes on too flimsy evidence. Mr. Lindt traversed 
Manchuria by every means of locomotion, and in every sort of company. 
He gives vivid glimpses of Harbin and Manchuli in the midst of the 
turmoil of that time which the Japanese with characteristic modesty 
call the ‘“‘ Manchurian incident’; he draws a portrait from life of 
Ma Chan-shan, the intrepid Chinese bandit-general whose face was 
that “‘ of any Chinese tiller of the soil’? but whose hands were “ the 
hands of a poet-philosopher of ancient China.” Each page of his ac- 
count adds the touch of personal observation; and though there is 
neither profound reflection nor political interpretation in most of them, 
they give the colour and movement of the moment with good effect. 


Mr. Cutlack, on the other hand, is mainly concerned to press the 
point that the interests of the British Empire, and especially those of 
Australia, demand a reconsideration of the attitude of British opinion 
to the policy of Japan in North-East Asia. He would rather see Japan 
control Manchuria and Mongolia than Russia. He applauds the 
civilising mission of the Japanese Army in Manchukuo, and believes 
that the Lytton Commission failed to give a true account of the situation. 
He says that ‘‘ we in Australia cannot contemplate the future with 
confidence if Japan’s relations with the British Empire and the United 
States are to become embittered over this Manchurian issue”’: and 
he hopes that Australian influence will be brought to bear in London 
and in Geneva to secure a “‘ review of the League’s judgment against 
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Japan, and a reconsideration of Britain’s recent Eastern policy.” 
This is perhaps a natural Australian attitude which, if maintained by 
the Commonwealth Government, must receive the serious attention 
of Great Britain. Whether it springs from adequate reflection upon 
the whole body of British Commonwealth interests may well be 
doubted; but if Mr. Cutlack’s booklet serves to remind us of the 
importance of Australia’s opinion in the final judgment of British 
policy, it will have justified itself. It is, though brief, a serious effort 
to contribute an often-ignored element to the discussion of the problem 
of the Far East. A. F. WHYTE. 


64*. MADE IN JAPAN. By Guenther Stein. 1935. (London: 
Methuen. 8vo. 206 pp. 7s. 6d.) 


As its title suggests this is a book for the layman rather than for 
the expert. Not every reader will agree with the parallel drawn in 
the opening chapter between Japan’s rise as a commercial Power and 
that of Germany at the end of the nineteenth century, but within the 
limits which the author has set himself it would be hard to find a more 
admirably lucid account of the Japanese industrial system and of its 
background, social, political and economic. As a journalist of inter- 
national repute specialising in economic and financial questions, Herr 
Stein brings to his task a trained judgment and the ability to write 
graphically without ever seeming to distort or over-simplify. Warm 
admiration for Japan and her achievements colours his narrative here 
and there, but the book as a whole is commendably free from personal 
bias of the kind that has marred several recent studies dealing with this 
subject. D. BarRineG. 


THE UNITED STATES 


65*. THE ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE NEW DEAL. By Benjamin 
Stolberg and Warren Jay Vinton. 1935. (London: Gollancz. 
8vo. 94 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuis little book has had wider reading in the United States than any 
other of its kind and size. It deserves its success as the best brief 
analysis of the New Deal produced by the Opposition. It is brilliant, 
pungent and witty. Recent events rather enhance than detract from 
its interest. 

Much nonsense has been written concerning ‘‘ Roosevelt’s American 
experiment.” It was no more experimental than is the drift of 
“national ’’ governments in Europe, unless it be in the sense that a 
tight-rope walker experiments when he walks the wire. Neither 
Roosevelt nor the American people as a whole knew where they wanted 
to go. That is why they got nowhere. Designed as a piece of reform- 
ism, the New Deal functioned as a lesson in the futility of trying to 
please everyone. Or, as Benjamin Stolberg says, the whole pro- 
gramme was “ in essence nothing but a well-intentioned synthesis of 
errors,” built upon “‘ that strangest of all illusions . . . the dream of 
making Big Ownership accept an economy of abundance. Unfortu- 
nately for this Utopian vision, Capitalism is an economy of measured 
scarcity.” 

Hence the tortuous course and contradictory pronouncements of 
Mr. Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture. Hence, also, that “ scarcity- 
mongering machine ”’ the N.R.A. 


“Its whole purpose is the regulation of competitive greed, not the creation 
of more goods for consumption. It is infected by the anti-social obsession of 
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restricting production in order to bring back ‘ prosperity ’ through higher prices, 
which mean bigger profits. Big Business, which dominates the N.R.A., knows 
no other way.” 

. In one sense, however, the New Deal was a negative experiment 
since, under it, some at least have learnt what cannot be done. The 
New Deal has gone; this book shows why no tears need be shed at its 
passing. But Man invariably conducts his own social education in the 
costliest and most painful manner, and the New Deal’s short life should 
not be begrudged. 

With the final conclusion, therefore, I cannot agree. Says Mr. 
Stolberg: “‘ There is nothing the New Deal has so far done that could 
not have been done better by an earthquake. A first-rate earthquake, 
from coast to coast, could have re-established scarcity much more 
effectively . . . than the New Deal.” But it would have taught 
people a good deal less. 

Nobody need refrain from reading this clever little book for fear of 
its being out of date. The felling of the New Deal only makes the 
analysis of it more valuable as a ‘“‘ background” study and more 
interesting as a “ yardstick” with which to measure present develop- 
ments. Mr. Stohlberg’s chapter on the New Deal’s financial strategy 
and on Public Works should be read for themselves. 

HARRISON BROWN. 


66. LEs GRANDS PROBLEMES DE LA POLITIQUE DES EtaTs-UNIS. By 
Firmin Roz. Collection Armand Colin. (Paris: Armand Colin. 
Sm. 8vo. 245 pp. 10 /frs. 50, paper covered (12 frs., bound).) 

67. WHAT OF To-MORROW? By Ogden L. Mills. 1935. (New York 
and London: Macmillan. 8vo. 151 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


M. Firmin Roz has compiled an interesting little book. His 
aim is to set the problems of modern America in their true historical 
perspective. The historical section of the book is remarkably concise 
and complete. For English readers, there is the additional interest 
that the book is based in the main on French and American sources. 
For instance neither Bryce’s American Commonwealth nor Steel-Mait- 
land’s The New America are mentioned in the bibliography. Had he 
read the latter book, M. Roz would possibly have revised his chapter 
upon the working classes and socialism. So far from labour being 
generally organised since 1886, as M. Roz suggests, except for the four 
great Railway Brotherhoods—and the clothing, building, mining and 
printing trades—Trades Union organisation was remarkable by its 
absence. The membership of Trade Unions in the United States 
amounted to 2} millions or just over 6 per cent. of the total number of 
workers before the War, reached a peak of 5 millions just after the 
armistice and fell to 2 millions in 1933. 

M. Roz gives an able analysis of American economic crises and 
concludes that the present crisis differs from those of previous years and, 
in fact, amounts to a breakdown of the American economic system. 
M. Roz. recognises that Mr. Roosevelt is the first President to realise 
this but fears that circumstances may be too hampering to permit him 
to find a solution. 


Mr. Mills’ book is in the nature of a political pamphlet. Few will 
agree with him that President Roosevelt has inaugurated in America 
anything comparable with what is found under the Nazi Government 
in Germany or even in Fascist Italy. The Press and public opinion are 
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as free and untrammelled in America to-day as theyhaveever been. So 
far as ‘‘ economic liberalism ”’ is being supplanted by a centrally planned 
and controlled economy, the evidence is overwhelming that this 7s the 
public will. It is interesting to find that Mr. Mills believes that ‘‘ the 
barriers that at present dam up the flow of international trade must be 
removed ’’; apparently he would include the Fordney Tariff and the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff in these barriers which must be swept away and 
is in favour “ of modifying recent tariff practices to some extent.” 
Mr. Mills wisely recognises that the United States is committed to 
spending its way out of depression and as he neatly puts it ‘‘ the 
problem resolves itself into a race between business recovery and the 
exhaustion of the National credit.” In an interesting chapter on 
inflation, he describes the four stages of the rake’s progress of un- 
balanced budgets, first, long term borrowing, second, shorter loans, third, 
short Bank Loans and, fourth, currency or credit inflation, and concludes 
that the United States, while not completely out of the first stage, has 
entered the second with the third in sight. Many will agree with him 
that “‘ for all classes of the population save the speculator, inflation is as 
devastating as war.”” Napoleon in his early days held a similar view. 
Disagreement starts when the attempt is made to define inflation. The 
author is not so convincing in discussing the best form of unemployment 
insurance as in his treatment of the necessity for unified banking. This 
book should be read to understand the trend of intelligent Republican 
opinion in America. Most readers who are familiar with Republican 
opinions of the last ten years will meet with some shocks and surprises. 
C. WALEY COHEN. 


68*, AMERICA’S CAPACITY TO CONSUME. By Maurice Leven and others. 
1935. (Washington: Brookings Institution. London: Faber 
and Faber. 8vo. xi-+ 272pp. 13s. 6d.) 

69. THE FORMATION OF CAPITAL, 1935. By Harold G. Moulton. 
1935. (Washington: Brookings Institution. London: Faber 
and Faber. 8vo. xi-+ 207 pp. 13s. 6d.) 

THESE two books are the second and third in a series of four arising 
out of a study of Distribution of Wealth and Income in Relation to 
Economic Progress in the United States. Of the two, the first is the 
more interesting. Shortly, both books suggest that the solution of 
America’s economic troubles lies in an increase in consumption rather 
than a limitation of production. Even in 1929, 74 per cent. of the 
non-farm families had incomes under $3000 and therefore spent less 
than $800 on food—the minimum for an adequate family diet. The 
conclusion is suggested that the proper solution is to raise the income, 
by some means or other, of the section of the population now with low 
incomes. These volumes are full of interesting and valuable data, 
incidentally bearing on problems wider than those discussed. The 
per capita income of farm population in 1929 showed wide variation 
between state and state. The per capita income of the farm 
population in California was nine times that of South Carolina 
and nearly twice that of New Jersey. In fact, in California, it 
even exceeded that of town dwellers. This probably has some 
bearing on the immense migration between 1920-1930 of over 
one million persons from other parts of America to California. The 
most interesting conclusion in the third volume is that prosperity de- 
pends upon power to absorb consumers goods and that the demand for 
capital goods follows that for consumers goods. Two subsidiary points 
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follow. The crisis was largely due to maldistribution of income, since 
those on lower incomes save less and if they could have afforded it, 
could have consumed more. America was suffering therefore in 1929 
from too much saving, which forced up share prices, and too little 
spending which unduly limited demand for consumers and therefore 
also for capital goods. 

The authors confine their data on which these conclusions are based 
to the period of 1900-1929. This is probably wise, but it would be as 
well if in the final volume they tested the conclusions by reference to 
the years since 1929 also. Probably the suggestion that lack of capital 
has in recent years never held up desirable development and is unlikely 
to do so in the future would find striking confirmation. 

The criticism of these volumes, if any, is that they treat America as 
if it were the planet Mars, isolated both in import and export from the 
rest of the civilised world. How far this will be remedied in the 
final volume, and an attempt made to fit the conclusions into a concep- 
tion of America as an integral part of the civilised world, is not clear. 
But the value of this well-balanced survey would be enhanced if the 
picture were thus completed, or the position of the authors on this point 
defined. It would be interesting to know how far the authors think the 
superabundance of credit and capacity for production in America could 
be used to raise the standard of living in the rest of the world. In any 
case, the final volume will be awaited with expectations commensurate 
with the high standard reached in the preceding volumes. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


70. MR. ROOSEVELT’S EXPERIMENTS. By S. H. Bailey. [Day to 
Day Pamphlets, No. 24.) 1935. (London: The Hogarth 
Press. Sm. 8vo. 48 pp. Is. 6d.) 


WITHIN the scope of a “‘ Day to Day Pamphlet,” Mr. Bailey gives 
the general reader all he needs to know of the subject in three chapters 
which might be tritely re-titled, Whence, How and Whither. The 
first and third—‘‘ Background ” and ‘“‘ Consequences,” respectively— 
will interest particularly the “lay” reader, although the second, 
“ Policies of the New Deal,” contains many facts and much com- 
mentary for him as well as for the student. 

A key to the better understanding and appreciation of the United 
States, its people and its institutions, is a realisation that it is a country 
of extremes to a degree not found elsewhere. This applies with special 
force to almost any sense in which the word “ morality ’’ may be in- 
terpreted : personal, political, civic, or commercial. Within a generally 
corrupt political party are found ethical and conscientious workers 
and even leaders; alongside unscrupulous industrial and commercial 
institutions one finds firms and corporations with an ethical code worthy 
of imitation by their opposite numbers in the United Kingdom. 

It may seem paradoxical that, in a country where the educational 
system tends to produce a type in some respects—Mr. Bailey’s “ ex- 
ternal uniformity of American culture ’’—the divergence, in both 
directions from the characteristic datum line, should be so great. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself may be regarded as typical of his country in the 
respect described. 

Prior to his Presidency and while Governor of the State of New 
York he was no reformer, scarcely a notable personality. From the 
moment of his inauguration two years ago he has been both. By 
turns, and even concurrently, he has introduced both socialistic and 
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fascist measures for “‘ relief,” “‘ recovery ” and “‘ reform” into which 
Mr. Bailey well dissects the New Deal. This “ series of experiments ” 
had no “ clearly defined and generally accepted set of social objectives ” 
and their effective completion has been largely frustrated by “the 


? 


diversity of interests pressing their claims upon the President ” and 
by a more or less passive resistance, particularly directed against 
freedom of labour organisation. 

That the National Recovery Administration has had the effect 
of encouraging industry to “introduce further mechanisation ” may 
perhaps be worthy of further investigation, because one has heard 
so often in the United States, during the Depression, of labour-saving 
plans and machinery which are temporarily withheld for “ social 
reasons.” F. J. MAURICE. 


71. THE POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES WITH RESPECT TO THE LEAGUE 
OF Nations. By Clarence A. Berdahl. 1932. (Geneva: 
Kundig. 8vo. 129 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


TuIs short monograph, consisting of lectures given at the Graduate 
Institute of International Studies in Geneva, is a useful addition to the 
abundant literature upon American foreign relations. Professor 
Berdahl concentrates upon the apparent inconsistency of American 
policy with regard to membership of the League and its associated 
organisations. From the days of Noah Worcester and William Ladd 
to the formation of the ‘“‘ League to Enforce Peace ” a growing body of 
opinion had consistently advocated a League of Nations, while American 
delegates at the first and second Hague Peace Conferences had pressed 
for the establishment of a regular international court. Yet the United 
States, in spite of an overwhelmingly favourable sentiment in the 
War-period, shared by Republicans and Democrats alike, rejected the 
League and failed to adhere to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. 

It is the thesis of these lectures that the explanation lies neither in 
a change of heart with regard to the desirability and need of inter- 
national organisation in general nor in the opposition aroused by the 
supposedly tyrannical and ill-informed dogmatism of President Wilson. 
Indeed, the very special arrangements whereby Mr. Ray Stannard 
Baker and Mr. Tumulty kept the President in Paris fully informed, and 
the records of the President’s joint conference with the Senate and 
House committees on foreign affairs in February 1919, are held to 
justify Mr. David Hunter Miller’s statement that “ the idea that he was 
wont arrogantly to reject suggestions of others is a myth of partisan 
hate.” The explanation is to be found, in Professor Berdahl’s opinion, 
in a series of party manceuvres conducted solely with domestic political 
ends in view. Ina most valuable chapter he describes in some detail 
the campaign of Senatorial obstruction and political misrepresentation 
which culminated in the defeat of President Wilson and the rejection 
of the Covenant. President Harding cuts a particularly sorry figure 
as the political ‘‘ yes-man ”’ ideally suited to the purposes of Senator 
Lodge and his allies, ‘‘ the irreconcilables,” in 1921. Although he may 
tend to under-emphasise the personal unpopularity of President Wilson, 
Professor Berdahl makes out an exceedingly strong case for this 
interpretation. If it is correct, the gradual building up of the channels 
of co-operation between the United States and the League in the ensu- 
ing years marks not merely the minimal requirements of practice, but a 
return to a traditional objective of American foreign policy. The 
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next five years should serve to show whether American enthusiasm for 
the conception of a “ society of nations” is both strong and realistic 
enough to carry the United States to Geneva and The Hague. 

S. H. BAILEY. 


72. NEW FEDERAL ORGANISATIONS. An Outline of their Structure 
and Functions. By Laurence F. Schmeckebier. 1935. 
(Washington: The Brookings Institute. 8vo. ix + 199 pp. 
$1.50.) 

SINCE the advent to office of President Roosevelt the United States 
has seen the creation of an unprecedented number of organisations, 
established or remodelled, in order to deal with the problems of economic 
depression. Most of these bodies are engaged in work never before 
undertaken by a federal government, and this sketch, without attempt- 
ing to discuss the merits of the President’s policy, affords a clear 
account of the authority for the creation of each body, its purpose, 
the extent of the work which it carried out up to September 1934, 
and the expenditure involved therein. Both statute and executive 
authority have been called into play in the establishment of these 
organisations, and even the most cursory study affords impressive 
evidence of the amazing extent of the President’s great undertaking. 

A. BERRIEDALE KEITH. 


73. INDUSTRIAL PROFITS IN THE UNITED STATES. By Ralph C. 

: Epstein. 1934. (New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, in co-operation with the Committee on Recent 
Economic Changes. 8vo. xi-+ 678 pp. $5.00.) 


THIs is an extremely thorough and detached study of the earnings 
of business concerns in the United States in the years before depression. 
Professor Epstein has analysed data covering 2046 manufacturing and 
664 trading concerns for the period 1919-1928. The appeal of a 
specialised study of this sort is, of course, limited, but any student of 
the international economic situation who wishes to examine the 
economic position of the United States in the years of post-War “ pros- 
perity ” will find in these pages the most complete material for one 
important part of his study. A. T. K. GRANT. 


74. INTERNAL MIGRATION IN THE UNITED StaTEs. By C. Warren 
Thornthwaite. 1934. (University .of Pennsylvania Press; 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. x-+ 52 pp. 4s. 6d.) 


THE immediate occasion of this enquiry, organised at the suggestion 
of the Social Science Research Council, is the current depression in 
America. With material far from complete, the author has with great 
ingenuity compiled maps of internal trends of movement of population 
for decennial periods from the ‘nineties onwards, and in some cases 
earlier, and there is some information about movements since 1930. 
wre author points out that 

‘current discussion indicates that we are by no means sure which way popula- 
tion should move even when and if prosperity returns ’’ and adds that “‘ there 
may be real danger of expending effort in placing people where they are not 
likely to stay.” 

How different is the problem in the United States from that in Great 
‘Britain is well illustrated by comparing some of the points in this 
enquiry with those made in the Report of the Departmental Committee 
on Transfer of Labour. In the United States less than half of the 
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families are bound to a locality by the ties of home ownership and since 
the depression migration has assumed the form of ‘ bewildered aim- 
lessness.”” The greatest single movement in the entire history of the 
country has been the migration to California in the last decade of over a 
million persons, a movement with some recruits from the East, but 
coming largely from the Wheat Belt. 

Before 1930, the towns drew from the rural districts; since the 
depression the trend has been the other way. In Oklahoma and some 
other areas, before 1930 population moved from the poor to the better 
agricultural land. Since 1930, population has declined on the good 
land and increased on the poor land. The explanation seems rather 
desperate—‘‘ Poor land assumes an important rdle as a refuge for the 
industrially employed in time of depression.” 

This book is full of interest and of suggestive matter for those 
interested in problems of employment and population. 

C. WALEY COHEN. 


75*. PROBLEMS OF THE NEW CuBA: Report of the Commission on 
Cuban Affairs. 1935. (New York: Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion. La.8vo. xi-+ 523 pp. $3.00.) 


THE summer revolution of 1933 released Cuba from the iron hand 
of her oppressor but left unsolved the paradox of widespread hunger 
and deprivation in a land of abundant agricultural endowment. It 
says much for the future that one of the earlier acts of her Provisional 
President, the patriot Mendieta; was to appeal for advice to the Foreign 
Policy Association of New York and that that Association, with Rocke- 
feller Foundation support, promptly sent a commission of eleven distin- 
guished members, each an authority in his or her own sphere of 
economics, politics or social science, to survey the conditions and 
recommend what might be done. Their recently published findings as 
to the problems of the New Cuba paint a remarkably true and clear 
picture of that distressed land. It is, in point of fact, a matter for 
wonder that such an accurate, detailed and impartial statement of the 
facts could have been drawn up in the limited time at the Commission’s 
disposal, especially considering that official records were incomplete 
or non-existent following at least three years of political chaos. 

The main part of the book is descriptive and analytical and covers 
nearly all aspects of Cuban life, population, public health and social 
welfare, education, labour, economic position of the people, the sugar 
industry, money, credit and public finance and the vexed public utilities 
question. Causes are traced and a faithful effort is made to sift the 
real from the apparent. The last four chapters are the most important 
and are devoted to the suggested remedies. 

Most of Cuba’s problems are traced back to the familiar theme, in 
some lands of the New World, of a one-sided and ill-considered develop- 
ment of one type of agriculture, sugar in the case of Cuba, resulting in 
the creation of immense supplies of a commodity which are saleable 
only at a severe loss in the face of market restrictions on the part of 
older countries. A long succession of annual losses on the production 
of such foodstuffs has gradually pulled down the national income to 
incredibly low levels and led to widespread unemployment. Cuba’s 
sugar machine is geared to produce over 5 million tons a year, can barely 
market 2} millions, and apparently faces a permanent retreat to the 
latter figure. The situation is aggravated by the shortness of the 
producing season, which leaves without employment for six to nine 
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months of the year that large proportion of the population which is 
attached to the sugar mills. Lacking the land, the seed, the imple- 
ments, the training and possibly the inclination necessary for subsis- 
tence farming, which should lead in such a climate and from such rich 
soil to the production of an abundance and variety of foodstuffs, the 
rural population have led a wretchedly poor existence. This situation 
and bad government have naturally reflected themselves in the cities, 
where heartrending scenes of poverty are common. 

The Commission’s proposed remedies are as practical as their vision 
is clear. They reject alike the theories of communist, dictator, in- 
flationist and monetary reformer. They propose a programme of ten 
main points spread over possibly eight to ten years. They commence 
with an immediate setting aside of enough land (now idle) on each sugar 
estate for the production, under competent direction, of needed food 
for the workers and dependants of these estates. They then work 
progressively through soil surveys, food and plant research, education 
and co-operation to a return of each type of Cuban land to its most 
suitable use, some to remain in sugar, some to go to tobacco, some toa 
wide variety of tropical and sub-tropical food plants and trees, and some 
to forest, with a view to lumber production. They propose to leave 
with the present sugar mills ample land for the production of such sugar 
as can be sold, but they make provision for returning much of the rest 
of the land to the government, to be sold in small areas on long terms 
and low prices to those of the people who are able and energetic enough 
to acquire and work it in crops other than sugar. Problems of sanita- 
tion, medical health and education are expected to be met as the econ- 
omic situation improves, 

The view is held that Cuba cannot force unwanted sugar on the 
rest of the world but that she can gradually repair the damage of 
a heediess past development by a scientific utilisation of her own re- 
sources in such a way as to provide food, clothing and shelter for her 
common people at a much higher standard of living than any known so 
far. An agricultural bank under government supervision, a consistent 
effort to negotiate the widening of the scope of the Jones—Costigan and 
Chadbourne sugar control plans to embrace all important sugar- 
producing countries, the adoption of a dollar exchange currency system 
and the establishment of a public utilities commission are other im- 
portant recommendations. 

It is not to question the value of a truly fine piece of work to suggest 
that serious obstacles to the Commission’s programme exist in the form 
of vacillation and indolence, in the intrigues of some of the politicos 
and in a political system not well suited to an emotional and largely 
illiterate people; but the book itself is most illuminating and can safely 
be recommended as dependable and thoroughly worth the time of any 
serious student of Latin-American affairs. F. H. Brown. 


LATIN AMERICA 


76. FIRE ON THE ANDES. By Carleton Beals. 1934. (London: 
J. B. Lippincott. 8vo. 482 pp. I2s. 6d.) 


THE task of writing books descriptive of strange lands and people 
has become very difficult. The map of the world no longer shades off 
into vague outlines, wherein the explorer could find material for his 
books which would be limited only by the capacity of his imagination. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that the travel-writer of the twentieth 
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century should be tempted to call in historical research, psychology, 
and a hundred other branches of knowledge to eke out his observations 
and descriptions. But if he does, he should take care that he is 
accurate, and that this extraneous matter does not detract from the 
main theme of his book. As one turns the pages of Mr. Beals’s new 
book on Peru, and finds archeology as fantastic as it is unwarrantable, 
pages and pages of psychological studies that leave one without a 
glimpse either of Peru or normal Peruvians, one wonders if the author 
has not done himself disservice. 

Bad books are common enough, but this is not a bad book. When— 
or, one must regretfully write, if—the reader struggles through the first 
half of the book, he will find himself repaid. Mr. Beals writes sincerely 
and well of the tragic history and problematical future of the Indian 
race, drawing attention to the most serious problem that Peru has to 
face. His chapters on the Apra party and Haya de la Torre’s pro- 
gramme are well informed and deserving of close attention. It becomes 
obvious that the writer has had personal contacts with some of the most 
significant figures of modern Peru. As it closes, the book begins 
to live. 

Mr. Beals has had his pages illustrated by drawings, done by a 
noted Peruvian artist, which are as much a matter of opinion as the 
literary style of the text. J. Duvat RIcE. 


77. SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1935. (London: Trade and Travel 
Publications, Ltd. Sm. 8vo. 650 -+ 1x pp. 2s. 6d.) 


The twelfth annual edition of a very useful and comprehensive guide 
and handbook to South and Central America (including Mexico). Each 
country is treated separately, and there are also sections on air, steamship 
and railway services, banking, insurance, sport, products of the continent, 
and a useful list of recommended books. The new edition has been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date. Some of the statistics are 
open to question, but scarcely any publication dealing with Latin America 
escapes this criticism. J. A. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Fascism at Work. 


To the Editor, ‘‘ International Affairs.” 


SIR, 

I am not concerned with Miss Muriel Currey’s opinions on my book 
Fascism at Work, which she reviewed in your June issue, but she has 
committed herself to mis-statements of fact which seriously mis- 
represent my work. I should have thought that, although reviewers 
do not always read a book to the end, they should, at least, read the 
beginning of it. Although Signor Nitti points out on the first page 
of the book that, among other reasons, I was well qualified to write this 
book owing to my “ repeated visits to Italy,” she states in her review 
that “‘ Signor Nitti announces that the pseudonym ‘ William Elwin’ 
conceals the identity of an Italian.” 

Secondly, my description of pre-Fascist Italy is not that of an 
Eden with a few local disturbances, as Miss Currey alleges, but of a 
country in a great economic and political upheaval, culminating in the 
“stormy days ”’ (p. 31) of the occupation of the factories. 

After this, her sweeping accusation of inaccuracy in my carefully 
documented treatment of the Corporate State is not surprising, but 
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I am naturally disappointed that you should allow a hostile critic to 
make it without the support of a single reference. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) Dr. WILLIAM ELwIn. 
June 20th, 1935. 
2A Chalcot Gardens, 
London, N.W.3. 


To the Editor, ‘ International Affairs.” 


I regret that I fail to understand the first of Dr. Elwin’s complaints. 
Why is he annoyed at my quotation from Signor Nitti’s statement 
which in itself is a proof that I had carefully read the Foreword? 
I even quoted textually Signor Nitti’s words that Dr. Elwin is “a 
man of competent scholarship and excellent academic qualifications.” 
Reviews in the Journal are necessarily brief; consequently, I refrained 
from any attempt to catalogue Dr. Elwin’s mistakes. Perhaps you 
will now allow me to give three examples: (a) he writes of the Charter 
of Labour as a “ law,” it is not and never has been a law; (0) he 
states that there is no provision in the labour contracts for payments 
for overtime, this is untrue; (c) he writes, ‘‘ Whereas elsewhere the 
age of 14 has been recognised as the lowest for industrial labour . . . in 
Italy there is still child labour.” In Italy the age is fixed by law at 15. 
These are matters of fact, not of opinion. 

MURIEL CURREY. 

August 13th, 1935. 

23 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 5. 
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